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Introduction and reason for this article 

" // the Turk, the Roman, and the Arab are in love. 

They all know the same language, the beautiful tune ofRabab " 

Recently, UNESCO in the year 2007 declared the Persian poet Rumi as one of the world's universal 
cultural icon. The Afghanistani, Iranian, Turkish governments all laid claim to Rumi's heritage and tried 
to maximize their association with the Persian poet Rumi. Obviously such an association brings about a 
national prestige despite the fact that Rumi is a universal figure. Also recently, especially with the 
demise of the USSR, there has been an increase in pan-Turkist nationalist activism in various Altaic- 
phone regions and a many Persian cultural figures like Avicenna, Biruni, Nasir al-Din Tusi, Eyn al-Qodat 
Hamadani, Bayazid Bistami, Suhrawardi, Nizami Ganjavi and etc. have been falsely claimed to be Turkic 
without any serious argument. Many of these like Biruni and Nezami lived in an era when the area they 
were born in was Iranian. Due to penetration and incursions of Turkic nomads, eventually some of 
these Iranian speaking regions like Khwarizmia, Arran and Sherwan, Sogdiana, Marv and etc. became 
Turkified in speech the same as the Greek and Armenian languages gaveaway to Turkic speakers in 
Anatolia, and Egypt gave away to Arabic. At the time of the mentioned figures, which are claimed today 
for nationalistic reasons by some of the new countries, all of these men were of Iranian ancestry but 
more importantly, they all contributed to Iranian culture and have important Persian works. Some of 
these extravagant claims are impossible (like Eyn ol-Qodat Hamadani, Suhrawardi, Bistami who was of 
Zoroastrian descent and Nasir al-Din Tusi) that there is no need to respond to them. 

On the other hand, figures like Nizami Ganjavi and Biruni were born in areas that are today Turkified or 
Turcophone. This was not the case during the time of these authors, but many people who study these 
figures do not have correct information and background on the chronology of the linguistic Turkification 
in Central Asia, Caucasus and Azerbaijan region of Iran. 

For example, during the time of Biruni, the area of Khwarizm spoke the Iranian Chorasmian language. 

I refer to the short but very significant contribution of the late French Orientalist to the al-Biruni 
Commemoration Volume published in lndia(L. Massignon, "Al-Biruni et la valuer internationale de la 
science arabe" in Al-Biruni Commemoration Volume, (Calcutta, 1951). pp 217-219.): 

In a celebrated preface to the book of Drugs, Biruni states: 

"And if it is true that in all nations one likes to adorn oneself by using the language to which one 
has remained loyal, having become accustomed to using it with friends and companions 
according to need, I must judge for myself that in my native Chorasmian, science has as much as 
chance of becoming perpetuated as a camel has of facing Ka'aba. " 



Indeed al-Biruni has recorded months and other names in the Iranian Chorasmian, Soghdian and Dari- 
Persian languages and he states equivalently: 

Translation: And the people of Khwarizm, they are a branch of the Persian tree 

(Abu Rahyan Biruni, "Athar al-Baqqiya 'an al-Qurun al-Xaliyyah"(Vestiges of the past : the chronology of 
ancient nations), Tehran, Miras-e-Maktub, 2001) 

The late eminent philologist Professor David Mackenzie on the old Iranian Chorasmian 
Language(Encyclopedia Iranica, "The Chorasmian Language", D.N.Mackenzie) states: 

"The earliest examples have been left by the great Chorasmian scholar Abu Rayhan Biruni. In his 
works on chronology and astronomy (ca. 390-418/1000-28) he recorded such calendrical and 
astronomical terms as some of the tradi-tional names of days, months, feasts, and signs of the 
zodiac." 

While showing perfect knowledge of the native Chorasmian calendar, as well as other Iranian calendars 
(Persian, Sogdian) and also Hebrew, Arabic, Greek calendars, Biruni is clear for example that he does not 
other calendars(like those of the Turks) as well: 

"As to the months of other nations, Hindus, Chinese, Tibetians, Turks, Khazars, Ethiopians and 
Zangids, we do not intend, although we have managed to learn the names of some of them, to 
mention them here, postponing it till a time when we shall know them all, as it does not agree 
with the method which we have followed hitherto, to connect that which is doubtful and 
unknown with that which is certain and known "(Athar) 

Biruni collected the months and calendars of many nations, which are recorded in his book. 

On the order of the old-Turkic (old Uighur, which he calls toquz-oghuz) month names, which are just 
ordinals (readily recognizable in any variety) jumbled, he adds a note that: 

"/ have not been able to learn how long these months are, nor what they mean, nor of what kind 
they are"(Athar, pg 83). 

However, a modern Western scholar whom we rather not name did not know about the East 
Chorasmian Iranian language and just based on modern geography, has mistaken Biruni's Iranian 
Chorasmian language for Turkic. She did not for example read about this Iranian language in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, Encyclopedia Iranica, Iranian language sources or other linguistic sources. That is 
sometimes negligence of the history of the region produces mistakes and this is due to the fact that 
many scholars of literature do not have a grasp of the history of the region (Middle East, Caucasus and 
Central Asia) during the medieval era. So that mentioned Western author for example mistakenly 
thought that the Chorasmian Iranian language at the time of Biruni must be the same as the language 
spoken in Chorasmia (in modern Uzbekistan/Turkmenistan) today. 



Another example is Avicenna. For example, Avicenna whose father was a native of Balkh (the same 
place where Rumi's father was possibly born) and his mother was from Bukhara (her name was Sitareh 
which is Persian for star and even today the majority of inhabitants of Bukhara are Iranian 
Persians(Tajiks)). 

Avicenna in the book of "The Healing: (Ash-Shifa) in Chapter 5 (Concerning the caliph and Imam: the 
necessity of obeying them. Remarks on politics, transactions and morals) states: 

"...As for the enemies of those who oppose his laws, the legislator must decree waging war 
against them and destroying them, after calling on them to accept the truth. Their property and 
women must be declared free for the spoil. For when such property and women are not 
administered according to the constitution of the virtuous city, they will not bring about the good 
for which the property and women are sought. Rather, these would contribute to corruption and 
evil. Since some men have to serve others, such people must be forced to serve the people of the 
just city. The same applies to people not very capable of acquiring virtue. For these are slaves 
by nature as, for example, the Turks and Zinjis and in general those who do not grow up in 
noble climes where the condition for the most part are such that nations of good 
temperament, innate intelligence and sound minds thrive'XChns Brown, Terry Nardin, Nicholas 
J. Rengger, "International Relations in Political Thought: Texts from the Ancient Greeks to the 
First World War", Published by Cambridge University Press, 2002, pg 156-157). 

Let us look at the original Arabic of this sentence as well: 

Ijjxj fjAjl\ q4 <jlS £y» j tAlual&l AjjAill J* I 4_aAi. ^Js. <jjjjij VjA Ci-^i <j' ' ,QJ^ 'O^UII quII £y» JjV 4j| j 

JjSsl!! j ^jI jilt A .fi 4^j^V1 

In another phrase, Ibn Sina states: "In the languages we know..." and then he brings an example of 
Persian and Arabic. Had he known any other languages, then he would have given examples as well. 
Thus he did not even speak Turkish and all his works are in Persian and Arabic. 

The statement of Avicenna with this regard is given here from his book Ishaarat (Dehkhoda dictionary): 

As per Nizami Ganjavi, there exists a detailed article on how USSR nation building and modern ethno- 
nationalism have forged the most baseless arguments (even false verses) in order to deprive of his 
Iranian heritage: 

Doostzadeh, AH. "Politicization of the background of Nizami Ganjavi: Attempted de-Iranization 
of a historical Iranian figure by the USSR", June 2008 (Updated 2009). 
http://sites.google.com/site/rakhshesh/articles-related-to-iranian-history 



(see PDF file) 



http://www.archive.org/details/PoliticizationOfTheBackgroundOfNizamiGaniaviAttemptedDe- 



iranizationOf 



Sufficient to say, his mother was Iranic Kurdish(lranic speaking), he was raised by a Kurdish uncle and 
his father-line goes back before the coming of the Seljuqs and is of Iranian Anyhow, there is no doubt 
that culturally, mythological relics, poetry (he considered himself a successor of Ferdowsi) he was 
Iranian and his stories are rooted in Iranic/Persian folklore. An important manuscript that shows the 
Iranian culture of the Caucasus before its Turkification in language has come down to us by the Persian 
poet Jamal Khalil Shirvani: 

Mohammad Amin Riyahi. "Nozhat al-Majales" in Encyclopedia Iranica 

http://www.iranica.com/newsite/index.isc?Article=http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/unicode/o 
t grp!4/ot nozhatalmajales 20081215.html 

This article attempts to address the background of Rumi as well as the fact that people have tried to 
deprive him of his Iranian heritage. Note when we say Iranian, we mean it in the ethno-cultural- 
linguistic sense rather than citizenship of modern Iran. Thus this term covers the totality of Iranian 
speaking civilizations and those that have been greatly affected by it enough to be absorbed and melted 
in to it. 

We start by quoting a Turkish scholar with this regard. 

Even according to the Turkish scholar Talat. S. Halman: 

"Baha ad-din (Rumi's Father) and his family eventually settled in Konya, ancient Iconium, in 
central Anatolia. They brought with them their traditional Persian cultural and linguistic 
background and found in Konya a firmly entrenched penchant for Persian culture. In terms of 
Rumi's cultural orientation - including language, literary heritage, mythology, philosophy, and 
Sufi legacy -the Iranians have indeed a strongly justifiable claim. All of these are more than 
sufficient to characterize Rumi as a prominent figure of Persian cultural /j/story"(Rapture and 
Revolution, page 266). 

Although Professor Talat S. Halman does not delve into ethnic genealogy of Rumi, he remarks: 

"The available documentary evidence is so flimsy that no nation(lranian/Persian, Arabic, Turkish) 
can invoke jus sanguinis regarding the Rumi genealogy" and he also mentions: "Rumi is patently 
Persian on the basis of jus et norma loguendi". 

Thus there is no dispute about Rumi's culture, literary heritage. And even his native language as 
mentioned was Persian. However some people try to point to genealogy and we shall look at this issue 
in this article. The problem with that approach is that the genealogies of many people are not known in 
the 13 th century. And if it is known, up to what ancestor is this genealogy known? We will explore the 
genealogy issue in this article as well, but if genealogy was a concern, than majority of Anatolian Turks 



are not of Turkic genealogy but resemble Greeks, Armenians, Kurds and other natives of Anatolia. DNA 
evidence thus far has established: 

"Another important replacement occurred in Turkey at the end of the eleventh century, when 
Turks began attacking the Byzantine Empire. They finally conquered Constantinople (modern 
Istanbul) in 1453. The replacement of Greek with Turkish was especially significant because this 
language belongs to a different family— Altaic. Again the genetic effects of invasion were 
modest in Turkey. Their armies had few soldiers and even if they sometimes traveled 
with their families, the invading populations would be small relative to the subject 
populations that had along civilization and history of economic development. After 
many generations of protection by the Roman Empire, however, the old settles had become 
complacent and lost their ability to resist the dangerous invaders"(Luigi Luca Cavalli-Sforza , in 
"Genes, People and Languages", 2000, pg 152). 

So when speaks about the 13 th century, one is clearly speaking about culture and native language. If a 
person's native language is Persian and their father's native language is Persian, then that is sufficient to 
say they were genealogically Iranian. The genealogy of Rumi is not really known well beyond his great 
grandfather (Ahmad Khatibi) , although some later sources had claimed it went back to the Caliph Abu 
Bakr. This point is discussed later on this article and we show that this is not accepted by modern 
scholars. 

This study is concerned with the cultural identity and ethnic background of Jalal al-Din Rumi. Although 
there is no disagreement among serious Rumi scholars about his Persian cultural identity, there have 
been some groups within nationalist pan-Turkist circles trying to downplay his Persian cultural identity, 
language and ethnicity. Their politicized theory rests on three or four invalid and false arguments which 
we shall respond to in detail in this article: 

A) Rumi wrote Persian because it was more poetic or common. 

B) Rumi was genealogically Turkish 

C) Rumi has a few scattered Mual'ammas in Turkish and uses archaic Central Asian Turkish words so he 
was Turkish 

D) Sama' was Turkish phenomenon 

Thus there have been some people from Turkey or Turkic language background who advocate a Turkic 
genealogy for Rumi. We will show there is no proof of this and all indicators is that Rumi had an 
lranic(Persian or other Iranian language group) background. Note, as it is well known, cultural identity, 
ethnicity (defined by native language and culture) and genealogy are different issues. For example 
many people in the non-Arabic Muslim world claim descent from the Prophet of Islam (SAW) but 
culturally they are no different than those who do not have such a background. On the other hand, 
most Egyptians are descendant of ancient Egyptians rather than Arabs of Arabian peninsula, however 
culturally they identify themselves as Arabs. Most Turkish speakers of Anatolia are closer genetically to 



their Greek neighbors than to the Turkic people of Central Asia. In other words, their cultural identity 
defines their ethnicity and not their 20 th ancestor. Given there is hardly if any pure backgrounds in the 
Middle East, then cultural identity will supersede genealogy when assigning a poet to a particular 
civilization. Thus repeating for emphasis what the Turkish professor Talat Halman has stated: "Baha ad- 
din (Rumi's Father) and his family eventually settled in Konya, ancient Iconium, in central Anatolia. They 
brought with them their traditional Persian cultural and linguistic background and found in Konya a 
firmly entrenched penchant for Persian culture. In terms of Rumi's cultural orientation - including 
language, literary heritage, mythology, philosophy, and Sufi legacy -the Iranians have indeed a strongly 
justifiable claim. All of these are more than sufficient to characterize Rumi as a prominent figure of 
Persian cultural history"( Rapture and Revolution, page 266) and d he also mentions: "Rumi is patently 
Persian on the basis of jus et norma loguendi". 

As per modern scholars, virtually all the Western sources we have looked at identify Rumi as a Persian 
poet and a native Persian speaker. Few scholars however have taken the legendary claim that his 
father's lineage goes back to the first Caliph Abu Bakr and we shall discuss this issue later. However if 
this legendary claim was correct, Rumi would still be considered a native Persian since he was a native 
Persian speaker and of Iranian cultural orientation. 

Among the Western scholars, one can quote Franklin who clearly states: 

Franklin Lewis, Rumi Past and Present, East and West, Oneworld Publications, 2000.: 

"How is it that a Persian boy born almost eight hundred years ago in Khorasan, the northeastern 
province of greater Iran, in a region that we identify today as Central Asia, but was considered in 
those days as part of the greater Persian cultural sphere, wound up in Central Anatolia on the 
receding edge of the Byzantine cultural sphere, in which is now Turkey, some 1500 miles to the 
west?" (p. 9) 

Annemarie Schimmel also remarks on Rumi's native tongue in the " The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the 
Works of Jalaloddin Rumi", SUNY Press, 1993, p. 193: 

"Rumi's mother tongue was Persian, but he had learned during his stay in Konya, enough Turkish 
and Greek to use it, now and then, in his verse" 

And even Halman agrees although he tries to provide justifications for Western scholars although 
Western scholars have looked at other reasons besides culture and background (for example sedentary 
population of Vakhsh or the Balkhi language and Aflaki's Manaqib and its clear references to various 
ethnic groups and etc.). Halman states(pg 266): 

"In the West scholars have always accepted Rumi as a Persian on the basis of his exclusive use 
of the Persian language and because he remained in the mainstream of Persian cultural 
heritage. No account seems to have been taken of the Turkish and Afghan claims, except some 
occasional references such as the one by William Hastie in his introduction to The Festival of 
Spring, featuring his translations from Rumi's Divan: 



The Turks claim Jelaleddin as their own, although a Persian of royal race, born ofBalkh, 
old Bactra, on the ground of his having sung and died in Qoniya, in Asia Minor. ..Whence 
he was called Rumi "the Romans," usually rendered "the Greek," as wonning wihin the 
confies of old Oriental Rome. 



Obviously the native language, exclusive use of Persian language and also mainstream Persian cultural 
heritage are sufficient to describe Rumi as a Persian poet. This author (writer of this article) claims 
Iranian ethnicity and speaks Persian as a native language and Inows his ancestors up to three 
generations back who spoke Fahlavi-type Iranian dialect. However we do not know our 20 th ancestor. 
Thus if genealogy is of concern, then it can have bearing on ethnicity only to the point where such a 
genealogy is known consciously to that person and that genealogy is different from the culture and 
language of the person who knows that genealogy. In the case of Rumi, his father was a native Persian 
speaker (as shown later in the article) and one concludes that genealogically he is Persian up to the 
ancestors we know. However as mentioned, ethnicity is defined by culture, mythological orientation 
and native language. 

We should make a point on the Afghan claim here. Rumi according to most up to date scholarly sources 
was born in Vakhsh Tajikistan, although Vakhsh itself was part of the greater province of Balkh at that 
time. However, when we talk about Persian/Iranian in this article, we are not talking about modern 
nation-states or citizenships. Rather we are taking the viewpoint of Persian culture, Persian native 
language and Persian background (which is mainly defined by native Persian language since today most 
Anatolian Turks are not genetically related to the Turkic groups of Central Asia and are closer genetically 
to Greeks and many native Persian speakers might not be descendants of the Achaemenids but rather 
various groups who adopted the Persian language and culture). 

In this sense, the term Iranian/lranic/Persian covers the main groups of Afghanistan (Pashtuns, Tajiks, 
Nuristanis, and Baluchs) and the term "Turk" covers Oghuz Turks, Kipchak Turks and etc. That is 
generally, despite the shared Islamic civilization, we can state that several majors groups existed 
(although by no means an exhaustive list): 

1) Iranians ('Ajam, Tajiks, Tats, Persians, Kurds) which covers all Iranic speakers. 2) Turkic groups (to 
which we should add Islamicized Mongols who became Turcophones). We should note some sources 
have mistaken the Soghdians and other Iranic speakers for Turks due to geographical proximity 3) Arab 
speaking Muslims, most of these whom lived in territories that was not Arabic speaking before Islam and 
hence many scholars consider them Arabicized 4) Indian Muslims covering all Indie languages 5) Berbers 
of Africa. 6) Caucasian groups such as Daghestanis, Lezgins and etc. 7) (and other groups of course in 
East Asia, Africa, China and etc.) 

So to say Rumi was an Afghan or Turkish based on where he lived is actually retroactively misplacing 
history and an anachronistic usage of modern boundaries for a time when such boundaries did not exist 
and there was no concept of nation-state or citizenship based on set borders. At that time even, there 



was no Ottoman empire and so Rumi cannot be an Ottoman. So from a geographic point of view, Rumi 
as shown by his culture was part of the Iranian zone of Islamicate culture. 

In this article, we examine more than cultural, linguistic, heritage and genealogical background of Rumi. 
We also examine the background of close friends of Rumi, mainly Shams Tabrizi and Hesam al-Din 
Chelebi. We provide an overview of the usage of the term "Turk" in three majors: Diwan Shams Tabrizi 
(where misinterpretations have taken place), the Mathnawi and finally the Manaqib al-'Arifin. We also 
overview Rumi 's father (Baha al-Din Walad) and Sultan Walad's (Rumi's son) literally output. The study 
shows that Rumi's everyday language (not just poetic language) was Persian and thus his native 
language was Persian. His cultural heritage was Persian. His genealogy is also discussed and based on 
the work of his father, we also show that his father's native language was Persian and hence Rumi's 
genealogy is also Persian. On his particular genealogy, there have been some that have claimed he was 
a descendant of the Caliph Abu Bakr and we examine this claim as well. However from our point of view 
since Rumi's native language was Persian and his literary output was in Persian, then he is an Iranian 
cultural icon and eventually the genealogy of most figures in the 13 th century Islamic world cannot be 
traced back to more than their great grandfather (Ahmad Khatibi in the case of Rumi). And going back 
further, the genealogy of all humans go back to caveman and possibly a single man and women in Africa 
and the only firm statement is that the genealogy of Rumi which is through his father was Persian as 
they were native speakers of Persian and Persian was their mothertongue. 

On the Persianized Seljuqs 

The Seljuqs and the Seljuqs of Rum (1077 to 1307) were the dynasty that controlled Konya at the time 
of Rumi. While the Seljuq's father-line was Turkish (in the sense of Altaic tribes of Central Asia and 
specifically the Oghuz tribes), they were completely Persianized after they rose to power. From the 
point of view of culture, identity and administration, the Seljuqs are Persian and one can see that Sultan 
Walad disparages Turks in one of his poems (see the section on Sultan Walad) while he praises the 
Seljuq ruler Sultan Mas'ud. Similarly, Rumi disparages the Oghuz tribes but at the same time he was in 
favor with the Seljuqs. Thus the Seljuqs despite their Altaic father-line were completely Persianized in 
language and culture by the time of Rumi and the Seljuq Sultanate of Rum. 

With this regard, the eminent historian Rene Grousset states: 

"It is to be noted that the Seljuks, those Turkomans who became sultans of Persia, did not 
Turkify Persia-no doubt because they did not wish to do so. On the contrary, it was they who 
voluntarily became Persians and who, in the manner of the great old Sassanid kings, strove to 
protect the Iranian populations from the plundering of Ghuzz bands and save Iranian culture 
from the Turkoman menace"(Rene Grousset, The Empire of the Steppes, (Rutgers University 
Press, 1991), 161,164) 

And many other authors and historians agree. 



Stephen P. Blake, "Shahjahanabad: The Sovereign City in Mughal India, 1639-1739". Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. pg 123: 

"For the Seljuks and ll-Khanids in Iran it was the rulers rather than the conquered who were 
"Persianized and Islamicized". 

Even their lineage was slowly changed according to some sources. 

M.A. Amir-Moezzi, "Shahrbanu", Encyclopaedia Iranica, Online Edition: 

"... here one might bear in mind that turco-Persian dynasties such as the Ghaznavids, Saljuqs 
and llkhanids were rapidly to adopt the Persian language and have their origins traced back to 
the ancient kings of Persia rather than to Turkish heroes or Muslim saints ..." 



John Perry states: 

"We should distinguish two complementary ways in which the advent of the Turks affected the 
language map of Iran. First, since the Turkish-speaking rulers of most Iranian polities from the 
Ghaznavids and Seljuks onward were already Iranized and patronized Persian literature in their 
domains, the expansion of Turk-ruled empires served to expand the territorial domain of written 
Persian into the conquered areas, notably Anatolia and Central and South Asia. Secondly, the 
influx of massive Turkish-speaking populations (culminating with the rank and file of the Mongol 
armies) and their settlement in large areas of Iran (particularly in Azerbaijan and the northwest), 
progressively turkicized local speakers of Persian, Kurdish and other Iranian languages. 
Although it is mainly the results of this latter process which will be illustrated here, it should be 
remembered that these developments were contemporaneous and complementary. 

Both these processes peaked with the accession of the Safavid Shah Esma'il in 1501 CE. He and 
his successors were Turkish-speakers, probably descended from Turkicized Iranian inhabitants of 
the northwest marches. While they accepted and promoted written Persian as the established 
language of bureaucracy and literature, the fact that they and their tribal supporters habitually 
spoke Turkish in court and camp lent this vernacular an unprecedented prestige."(John Perry. 
Iran & the Caucasus, Vol. 5, (2001), pp. 193-200. THE HISTORICAL ROLE OF TURKISH IN 
RELATION TO PERSIAN OF IRAN) 



According to Professor Ehsan Yarshater ("Iran" in Encyclopedia Iranica): 

A Turkic nomadic people called Oghuz (Ghozz in Arabic and Persian sources) began to 
penetrate into the regions south of Oxus during the early Ghaznavid period. Their 
settlement in Khorasan led to confrontation with the Ghaznavid Masud, who could not 



stop their advance. They were led by the brothers Togrel, Caghri, and Yinal, the 
grandsons of Saljuq, whose clan had assumed the leadership of the incomers. 

Togrel, an able general, who proclaimed himself Sultan in 1038, began a systematic 
conquest of the various provinces of Persia and Transoxiana, wrenching Chorasmia from 
its Ghaznavid governor and securing the submission of the Ziyarids in Gorgan. The 
Saljuqids, who had championed the cause of Sunnite Islam, thereby ingratiating 
themselves with the orthodox Muslims, were able to defeat the Deylamite Kakuyids, 
capturing Ray, Qazvin, and Hamadan, and bringing down the Kurdish rulers of the Jebal 
and advancing as far west as Holwan and Kanaqayn. A series of back and forth battles 
with the Buyids and rulers of Kurdistan, Azerbaijan, and Armenia ensued; and, although 
the Saljuqids occasionally suffered reverses, in the end their ambition, tenacity, and 
ruthlessness secured for them all of Persia and Caucasus. By the time Togrel 
triumphantly entered Baghdad on 18 December 1055, he was the master of nearly all of 
the lands of Sasanian Iran. He had his title of Sultan confirmed by the caliph, and he now 
became the caliph's protector, freeing the caliphate from the bond of Shiite Buyids. 

After nearly 200 years since the rise of the Saffarids in 861, this was the first time that 
all of Persia and its dependencies came under a single and powerful rule which did not 
dissipate and disband after a single generation. Togrel (1040-63) was followed by his 
nephew Alp Arslan (q.v.; 1063-73). He was a warrior king. In his lifetime the realm of 
the Saljuqids was extended from the Jaxartes in the east to the shores of the Black Sea in 
the west. He captured Kottalan in the upper Oxus valley, conquered Abkhazia, and made 
Georgia a tributary, and he secured Tokharestan and Caghanian in the east. In 1069 he 
crowned his triumphs with his defeat of the eastern Roman emperor, Romanos Diogenes, 
by sheer bravery and skillful planning; after extracting a huge tribute of 1,500,000 dinars 
he signed a peace treaty with the emperor for 50 years. This victory ended the influence 
of Byzantine emperors in Armenia and the rest of Caucasus and Azerbaijan, and spread 
the fame of the Saljuqid king in the Muslim world. 

Alp Arslan was succeeded by his son Maleksah (1073-92). Both were capable rulers 
who were served by the illustrious vizier Nezam-al-Molk (d. 1092). Their rule brought 
peace and prosperity to a country torn for more than two centuries by the ravages of 
military claimants of different stripes. Military commands remained in the hands of the 
Turkish generals, while administration was carried out by Persians, a pattern that 
continued for many centuries. Under Maleksah the Saljuqid power was honored, through 
a number of successful campaigns, as far north as Kashgar and Khotan in eastern Central 
Asia, and as far west as Syria, Anatolia, and even the Yemen, with the caliph in Baghdad 
subservient to the wishes of the great Saljuqid sultans. 

The ascent of the Saljuqids also put an end to a period which Minorsky has called "the 
Persian intermezzo"(see Minorsky, 1932, p. 21), when Iranian dynasties, consisting 
mainly of the Saffarids, the Samanids, the Ziyarids, the Buyids, the Kakuyids, and the 
Bavandids of Tabarestan and Gilan, ruled most of Iran. By all accounts, weary of the 
miseries and devastations of never-ending conflicts and wars, Persians seemed to have 
sighed with relief and to have welcomed the stability of the Saljuqid rule, all the more so 



since the Saljuqids mitigated the effect of their foreignness, quickly adopting the Persian 
culture and court customs and procedures and leaving the civil administration in the hand 
of Persian personnel, headed by such capable and learned viziers as 'Amid-al-Molk 
Kondori and Nezam-al-Molk. 

After Maleksah's death, however, internal strife began to set in, and the Turkish tribal 
chiefs 'tendencies to claim a share of the power, and the practice of the Saljuqid sultans to 
appoint the tutors (atabaks) of their children as provincial governors, who often became 
enamored of their power and independence, tended to create multiple power centers. 
Several Saljuqid lines gradually developed, including the Saljuqids of Kerman (1048- 
1 188) and the Saljuqids of Rum in Anatolia (1081-1307); the latter survived the great 
Saljuqs by more than a century and were instrumental in spreading the Persian culture 
and language in Anatolia prior to the Ottoman conquest of the region. 



According to the Encyclopedia of Islam 

"Culturally, the constituting of the Seljuq Empire marked a further step in the dethronement 
of Arabic from being the sole lingua franca of educated and polite society in the Middle East. 
Coming as they did through a Transoxania which was still substantially Iranian and into Persia 
proper, the Seljuqs with no high-level Turkish cultural or literary heritage of their own - took 
over that of Persia, so that the Persian language became the administration and culture in their 
land of Persia and Anatolia. The Persian culture of the Rum Seljuqs was particularly splendid, 
and it was only gradually that Turkish emerged there as a parallel language in the field of 
government and adab; the Persian imprint in Ottoman civilization was to remain strong until the 
19 th century."("Saljuqids"in the Encyclopedia of Islam). 



Jonathan Dewald, "Europe 1450 to 1789: Encyclopedia of the Early Modern World", Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 2004, p. 24: 

"Turcoman armies coming from the East had driven the Byzantines out of much of Asia Minor 
and established the Persianized sultanate of the Seljuks." 

C.E. Bosworth, "Turkish Expansion towards the west" in UNESCO HISTORY OF HUMANITY, Volume IV, 
titled "From the Seventh to the Sixteenth Century", UNESCO Publishing / Routledge, 2000. p. 391: 

"While the Arabic language retained its primacy in such spheres as law, theology and science, 
the culture of the Seljuk court and secular literature within the sultanate became largely 
Persianized; this is seen in the early adoption of Persian epic names by the Seljuk rulers (Qubad, 
Kay Khusraw and so on) and in the use of Persian as a literary language (Turkish must have been 
essentially a vehicle for everyday speech at this time). The process of Persianization accelerated 
in the thirteenth century with the presence in Konya of two of the most distinguished refugees 
fleeing before the Mongols, Baha' al-DTn Walad and his son Mawlana Jalal al-DTn RumT, whose 



Mathnawi, composed in Konya, constitutes one of the crowning glories of classical Persian 
literature." 



The Turkish scholar Halman also states: 

"Bahaddin and his family eventually settled in Konya, ancient, Iconium, in central Anatolia. They 
brought with them their traditional Persian cultural and linguistic background and found in 
Konya a firmly entrenched penchant for Persian culture. " (Halman, 264) 

Koprulu mentions: 

Meanwhile, the Mongol invasion, which caused a great number of scholars and artisans to flee 
from Turkistan, Iran, and Khwarazm and settle within the Empire of the Seljuks of Anatolia, 
resulted in a reinforcing of Persian influence on the Anatolian Turks. Indeed, despite all claims to 
the contrary, there is no question that Persian influence was paramount among the Seljuks of 
Anatolia. This is clearly revealed by the fact that the sultans who ascended the throne after 
Ghiyath al-Din Kai-Khusraw I assumed titles taken from ancient Persian mythology, like Kai- 
Khusraw, Kai-Ka us, and Kai-Qubad; and that. Ala'al-Din Kai-Qubad I had some passages from 
the Shahname inscribed on the walls of Konya and Sivas. When we take into consideration 
domestic life in the Konya courts and the sincerity of the favor and attachment of the rulers to 
Persian poets and Persian literature, then this fact {i.e. the importance of Persian influence} is 
undeniable. (Mehmed Fuad Koprulu , Early Mystics in Turkish Literature, Translated by Gary 
Leiser and Robert Dankoff , Routledge, 2006, pg 149) 

In our opinion, to claim that Rumi grew up in a Turkish environment or in a Turkish state is a nationalistic 
point of view and is baseless. What matters in the medieval Islamic period is that the concept of nation 
states did not exist. So the concept of culture and self-identity is paramount. Even Turkish scholars do 
agree that the Seljuqs lacked Turkish identity (how else can someone like Sultan Walad call Turks as 
world-burners and thank Sultan Masu'd for defeating them? Or in another poem ask Sultan Masu'd to 
fight against the Turks?) and were Persianized. 

Without a doubt Konya and the Seljuq Sultanate of Rum was diverse and from numerical point of view, 
Iranian refugees were probably a minority relative to Armenians, Greeks, Turks, and etc. However from 
a cultural point of view, Iranian culture and literature predominated and the Seljuqs themselves lacked a 
Turkish identity. So Iranian culture was predominant in the Seljuq Sultanate and this was due to such 
refugees as Rumi's father and the Persianization of the Seljuks. In modern Turkey, Iran and etc. the 
majority of the population cannot trace their lineage more than their grand-father or great grand-father. 
Of course DNA might help, but overall, it is culture that makes identity. For example many "Turks" in 
Anatolia are descendants of Greeks, Albanians, Slavs and other diverse people of the Ottoman empire 
who have adopted Turkish identity. The same can be said about other countries of the region. With this 
regard, the Seljuqs from an ethnicity and identity point of view should be considered a Persianized 



group despite their Altaic lineage. And the Seljuq Sultanate of Rum should be considered as a 
Persianate state and most of the administrators of this state were Persians and Persianized muslims. 



Some distortions due to nationalistic reasons 



According to C.E. Bosworth:"Similarly such great figures as al-Farabi, al-Biruni, and Ibn Sina have been 
attached by over enthusiastic Turkish scholars to their race". ( Clifford Edmond Bosworth, "Barbarian 
Incursions: The Coming of the Turks into the Islamic World." In Islamic Civilization, Edited by D. S. 
Richards. Oxford, 1973. Pg 2) and he references specifically :"See, for instance the arguments of A.Z. V. 
Togan regarding the putative Turkishness of al-Biruni, in his Umumi Turk Tarihine Giris (Istanbul, 
1946), pp 88-9. " (pg 2) 

We should note that Farabi although described as a Persian(By Ibn Abi 'Sayba and Al-Shahruz in the 13 th 
century) or Turk by Ibn Khalikan (13 th century) was in all likelihood an Iranian Soghdian from central 
Asia and his usage of Soghdian words and even modified Soghdian-Arabic Alphabet in the Kitab al- 
Horuf provides an elegant proof. 

An article on his probable Sogdian origin can be found here: 

G. Lohrasp," Some remarks on Farabi's background: Iranic (Soghdian/Persian) or (Altaic)?" (2009) 

http://www.archive.org/download/SomeRemarksOnFarabisBackgroundIranicsoghdianpersianOraltaic/Far 
abiremarksonbackground.pdf 

http://www.archive.org/details/SomeRemarksOnFarabisBackgroundIranicsoghdianpersianOraltaic 

The other two scholars, Abu Rayhan Biruni and Avicenna were Iranians and their native language was 
Chorasmian and Persian respectively. 

Unfortunately, one scholar which we would rather not mention has based his knowledge on Rumi on the 
same author (Zekki Velid Togan) and has claimed "Rumi was presumably" Turkish without writing a 
single article on Rumi himself. It should be noted that the term "Turk" itself was a generic term and did 
not specifically refer to Altaic speakers of today. However other scholars like C.E. Bosworth are erudite 
enough not to reference just any Turkish source and Togan' s viewpoint on Biruni shows that he is not 
unbiased when it comes to claiming medieval figures. 

Here we provide examples of actual distortions in texts. 

Example 1) 

Mohammad Hossein Zadeyeh Sadiq (an advocate of pan-Turkist historiography who even claims that 
70% of the Avesta language is Turkish and the ancient Sumerians, Elamites, Urartu, Iranian Medes were 
Turks and etc. and received his degree in Turkey) states in his book: "Torki Saraayaan Maktab Shams o 
Mowlana" (Publisher: Nedaayeh Shams, 1386 (Solar Calendar) (pg 122): 



II 



1 _S\jo u^aJbtjo 3 Jsbtjo CO ^9^> oI_>jo^ cb lj 3! L> cuxfi) 3 vli_.ii I ^ Jjjji) c(j 1 _swdL> l _s^S VLc 1-S9J9JO 
_sL^JLuj i^3_> JJI3 Jjjj jl jJ3 » ! -Xj3->.i.o 3! OjUji tjv^^l .OljuuuIjl»jo i3> ,Js9 lj 3! 3 

jl &±£x>j9 cLuijul jj ^£1$ jJL> 3 0U3JUUO jJbtjo c(_»jj 3 AjI^jjo jjxC />Ioj iSLsLd cb jLjuuu 

1— »ji5uo uUIj_ajuuS_>j m 1(__9jA^ OiljJuoj^io QjjjLL>)«i_>5 _>j lj /xJLc jl>-ujl >-juI>C 3 (jjjla^- 3 i_9jlao 

" .(122 q^y-Q..^ .1386 <>(>*J i(j-iJuiXjuj uSljJ ("i-S3J3jo 3 (j^uuo^-uu 

Translation of the distortion: 

"Mowlana had a special likeness for his son Sultan Walad and took him to all gatherings and 
places of discourse and considered him his "action". Aflaki says about Sultan Walad: 
"Meanwhile, after his father's death Valad lived on in tranguility for many years and he 
composed three books of mathnaviyyat and one volume of Turkish collected poetry (Divan)" 

We noted that on page 119, the author refers to the Manaqib Aflaki the Yazichi edition. 

We looked at the same book: 

n_sv^ejjj ,jj_»jjL^ii CjuxA °o <1362 JLjj njjSjlaJI v_jl9Luo < l _sv9jLsdl t,^^! Juoj>I qjjJI ,jjjuix_uj) 

And it said: 

3 oLi^Juuo jJbto Q-uj 3 JuIjjjo jjxC /5L0J iSlouO <Kj jL^aju tSLpJLuj i.i<p* jJ I3 JiLi jl Q_>.iT>»: 

«:>_>£ # lj /JLc ^-jJ\^£. 3 ,JjjliL> 3 ijjlao jl 0^j>jo_>9 sLjuul gI<)j:> 

Thus Mohammad Zadeh Sadiq has taken the liberty to distort the word of Aflaki and add the highlighted 
red word "Torki" (Turkish) to the above phrase!! 

We looked at a recent English translation as well(Shams al-Din Aflaki, "The feats of the knower's of God: 
Manaqeb al- arefin", translated by John O'Kane, Brill, 2002.) 

[18] "Mowlana had a special likeness for his son Sultan Walad and took him to all 
gatherings and places of discourse and considered him his "action". Aflaki says about 
Sultan Walad: "Meanwhile, after his father's death Valad lived on in tranquility for many 
years and he composed three books of mathnaviyyat and one volume of collected poetry " 
(pg 561) 

So Hossein Mohammadzadeyeh Sadiq has brought a distortion to the work of Aflaki. Aflaki does not use 
the term "Turkish Divan" but simply "Divan". Hence the words of Aflaki are distorted and the word 
"Turkish" was added as an adjective to the Divan in the book written by Hossein Mohammadzadeyeh 
Sadiq. Such distortion of primary sources is unacceptable in academia and scholars should be careful 
when looking at Turkish sources (even by scholars as such as Togan who has some good works as well). 



Example 2) 



According to Dr. Firuz Mansuri, another distortion has occurred by Fereydun Nafiz Ozluk. We will just 
list this distortion here (although we are reporting it and have not seen the original text of Nafiz Ozluk 
like the above example of distortion). 

According to Dr. Mansuri: 

( l _j\SYl9l \L»jo) i_Si\Ljo /lijLp^: Oj3 Jgl l _j^pjo^j tSgJgjo <ZjJuj)o ulS-LLjuujgj 1 _j\joIoj g jjg oUaLuj g b\Jgjo jbl jl 
ulgji 9 b\)gjo CiLgiSjo .Ajigj uLSg^tljjLi culc (jjglslil i_Sl0jjoS_>j Ol..nr. i-aJbto VIS oLil a£ JuLx>_>j l ><j-?r 
jbl 9 Gili oLkiu l _j^jjOouji glcl i_9_)jjjl 9 glcl Olol_>9 uLx>S_>j <3j Cju^moJ CO9J9JO Olg^ < j_sv^\JL9 1 v_*sLuo 9 jjg OUoLuu 

.AjLpJi_ijul AS i_sL> 1j ujJjjsjo 

■ Cxjujuutj ^j->jJ 9 Juol "^jJgS 1j />gi ^gajujua Or!- 1 -^ ^Uc OUaJ ui iuLuoS^ O-AuSLta 9 glilolji) vS-oJuxaio Ojja jl Aszj 
qjoglnln jl tjvSj _>i 9I .Cj-jujI Oi_>S j9j-»jti 9 -l^rg jl^jJol 9 Oigj-mu gl Cjuj^J g ^jjjgjbr l _j\^ J ljji qjoglnln Q_«ju jjg ul lo I >n 

lg>ji OlkLuu jl Li 

.JujIASj OJjj g O-XjjLujj (j^bioQ <3j lj lloj> g JjSj yoj^ iJuLdlijj 
iigjjojjo JjLi jjg pi lol ui l _j\^joljJijj^J jl ijy LpJuxjuoS 

Q-uxjjj\ *-S_>S jl igj ''-jjlijj ^g-f-j g^? 

Ol_>£ ^_9>- _>,j_iju Juol 9^: i l _j\-jujgjO Jukiu GgjSI Out! 
LdJOJul <3j "^juOjJ ul LdS^S tUSj OljLo g^; 
oLuuLd5_Huj OSgS l _j\^lg>- °S Juuli!,^ jgj Og^r Ijxdl 
cj\) Og^: 3>C ji Ogit) ilJIj S/^S ji <3jcx^> 
uLo g uL> i_9g> jj t^pS iOLjS ig> Ogjo _>j k_s-$S 
Ob> jl LpJLujji qj^u-oQj uLoji!^ Oljgsjj g^; 
Gl_>ic JljjUj "^juj jl i^gj a£ £0_>S gjoJo tSAjjogl 
OjOJ>j uLijjgj LdlLiju (jSLo CiX)J>j ^j\x> jl C>-ijj-VS 
OL)^ lj lLoJ> ul (jSj l _s^lgj- _pl l JjJ-> oL>- 
jl gj_<jj (jjl g CiL> ^^jb?- ^LnQ jjul />SJ 
Oljji igj uljji Qj Juol /»^ij> /^juljl?: ^LoS 
Juol ^Vlji- Orflj' l -'U>=r -J^ol u^Lq9 jJul C>L>- 



Li 

oLojI />_3> 9 oL> />_i> Jj gIS__j jjjj vjL( ^ 

JJjb ljjI _>j CjJ\J:> />_i> i_sy.il 9 _50tJjb gjLuo jjLuj oL>jJ_uo oSAj 1 0 V » .<o9 ,jj| Lp_J <U £yjb Cil 
i-Sjbl ^juoLku uULito 9 ^o^C _jjjuL_jl Jjsud 3_> g_) £9-1 ol$_>J jl I'LJgS ^jJLdil 6^19 <y i C Lu_jiiu_>£_»Ju 
t-^jjjgl j_>b GgJujS .Jji_>Sijjo 0_>&j 9 c Uj_> jLg_bl Lgjl Qj iLkj-ulu 9 J___aJuIjJ ^jv^Jugj* Ji iJu^9j OjogS^ 
c LoJb» ^^^gjoJ-) i_SL> !>_99S i^v-gjog to » n Guj t j-»Ji--.i. , s-i ji 1^5^ _>j CO jJg ullol >■> Olgji /x^-jjuo 

Ij JJ9 OUqJLajJ 0_>fij 9 c Uj_> (JJJO- ijl_L_jl l-ftj_p_i 9 :>j9j0oJ /jljtjjl ,Jjl b CLjijyl .Cj_ujI 6ijLo_) Ij £jl9^> 

.C_jujI cU-tJuli uLgjj iJuuIjjjoJ ^^ouujli* ^jOl^Juulg^ /3_~u^> jl 9 Oij_> ^jvjJug^iii.i^ ulS_>j cy Cju-mju 

.cj_j_jI oijgl ojjIj Lj-is-j-u ol5_>j jj ^ggjujuo oLk_L_j tSjgjjj jl q_> ^Siji i^^-g^og Iq » o .P -1J9 oLLJLjuj 

Lg^_Ajijuj 09$ 9 jLc jl Ij j9__juoJLc olSjj 
i^s-ujuo Lo oL_j 09^- Ij_> Cj_c;LIo ji o^jgl 



(cited in Firuz Mansuri, "Mot'aleaati Darbaareyeh Tarkh, Zaban o Farhang Azarbaijan", Nashr Hezar, 
Tehran, 1387 (Solar Hejri Calendar), volume 1. Pp 71-72). 

According to Dr. Firuz Mansur, "It should be noted that Fereydun Nafidh 'Ozluk, the translator of the 
Diwan of Sultan Walad, has changed the word "Hameh Torkaan" to "Khawarij" in the poem above". 

Of course the reason for this mistranslation and omission would be because the poem beseeches Sultan 
Masud Seljuqi who defeated the Qaramanlou (we shall described this episode in the Sultan Walad) to 
not let one Turk who had fled into mountains and caves escape alive. Seeing the severity of the poem 
and the justice sought by Sultan Walad from Sultan Masu'd, the Turkish translator Fereydun Nafidh 
'Ozluk changed the word "Hameh Torkaan" (All the Turks) to Khwarij (an Islamic sect that developed 
during the time of Imam Ali (AS) which became disdained for its political miscalculations, cursing of the 
caliphate of Ali and political and literalist beliefs). Since this author has not seen the translation of 
Fereydun Nafidh 'Ozluk, we have just quoted Dr. Mansuri. However, we doubt Dr. Mansuri would make 
such a thing up and it is unfortunate that such a mistranslation due to nationalistic reasons can occur. 
The severity of this distortion is the same as the first distortion. Especially since the Qaramanlou 
actually banned Persian from the Divan and employed Turkish and are seen in a positive light by Turkish 
nationalist and of course such a severe condemnation from Sultan Walad would not go well with 
nationalist type translators like Fereydun Nafidh 'Ozluk. 



Example 3) 



We demonstrated two episodes about Mehmet Onder quoted in Franklin. Obviously the site of the 
graveyard of Shams brings prestige and various places have been assumed. However no sufficient 
evidence exists with this regard. 

Let us quote Franklin here: 

"One would not usually pose the question: "who is buried in Gowhartash's tomb?" Yet Mehmet 
Onder, the director of the Mevlana Museum in Konya, has done precisely this (see Chapter 13 
below for example of this Turkish patriot's polemical and uncritical evaluation of evidence.) 
While repairs to the so-called "Shrine of Shams" {torbat-e Shams), a site in Konya, were 
underway, Onder summoned Golpinarli to the shrine. Onder had discovered a small wooden 
door raised up a few steps above the main structure. This trapdoor led to a stone staircase, at 
the bottom of which Onder found a small crypt housing a single plaster-inlaid sarcophagus along 
the edge of the left wall, directly under the decorative wooden sarcophagus/cenotaph on the 
floor above. 

Though there was no inscription on this hidden sarcophagus, Onder won Golpinarli over to the 
opinion that I must be the grave of Shams. Across from this shrine traditionally associated with 
the name of Shams al-Din is a well, supposedly dug in the Seljuk era. Somewhere nearby this 
site, Onder claims to have found a stone inscription from the madrase of Gowhartash. Of 
course, this slab has been used in the rebuilding of a later minaret and therefore might not 
originally have been associated with this site. Far more troubling, however, is the fact that there 
is only one sarcophagus in the crypt of the mausoleum. Golpinarli assumes with Onder that the 
tomb belongs to Shams, leaving Gowhartash with no grave of his own. 

Naturally, we might just as well reach one of several other conclusions: (a) this is the grave of 
Gowhartash and Aflaki is wrong about Shams being buried next to him; (b) this is not the site 
mentioned in Aflaki's anecdote - Shams and Gowhartash are buried side by side at some other 
unknown locations; or (c) the account of Aflaki is entirely baseless from beginning to end. 
Nevertheless, Schimmel has ratified the conclusions of Golpinarli and Onder, triumphantly 
concluding that "the truth of Aflaki's statement has been proved" (ScT 22). She even offers an 
imaginary reenactment of the crime. Professor Mikail Bayram at the Seljuq University in Konya 
shares this opinion, even indicating that the bones of Shams have been found (personal 
interview with the author in Konya, May 15, 1999)."(Franklin, pg 189-190) 



On the Turkish scholar Onder, Professor Franklin also mentions: 

"Mevlana Jelaleddin Ru mi /Ankara: Ministry of Culture, 1990), a translation by P.M. Butler of a 
Turkish work by Mehmet Onder of the same name (1986), was printed by a typesetter with an 
imperfect knowledge of English, as the many mistakes reflect. 



This rather unsophisticated work has two principal goals - to assist tourists who want to know 
something more about Rumi than can be gleaned from the museum brochures, and to 
aggrandize Turkish culture. 



This book published by the Turkish Ministry of Culture, displays an extremely exuberant 
ignorance, or an ethnocentric agenda. In the introduction, Onder refers to Rumi as "the great 
Turkish mystic" and "a great Turkish intellectual.". He then turns Rumi into a Turkish prophet, 
calling Mevelana "the eternal gift of the Turkish people to all humanity" (210). In fact, there is 
no reference to the minor detail that language spoken by Baha al-Din was Persian or 'Attar 
wrote his Asrar Name in Persian, nor do we learn that Rumi composed the Masnavi in Persian 
until page 138, three pages after learning that the prose preface to each book are in Arabic (but 
then the book [101] even insinuates that the Koran is in Turkish!). Throughout Onder 
deliberately leaves us to assume that Rumi's other works are in Turkish, and indeed when he 
can no longer contain his misplaced patriotism, bursts out with the utterly ludicrous statement 
that "There is no doubt that Mevlana's mother tongue was Turkish, since Balkh, from which he 
migrated with his father, was the cultural centre of Turkestan and Khorasan, both regions of 
predominantly Turkish population" (207). Though Onder begrudgingly allows that Rumi was 
probably taught Arabic and Persian at a very early stage in his education (208), he insists that 
Rumi spoke Turkish throughout his life (whether the Kipchak or Oghuz dialect, Onder cannot 
tell), not only with his family, but also "when addressing people and in his sermons.". Rumi 
chose to write "most of his works in Persian and some in Arabic" only because it was the 
convention of the day (208). Onder's "evidence" for this unsupported and insupportable theory 
consists of the assertion that Rumi uses an Anatolian Persian dialect (whatever that might be, it 
would still be Turkish, which is from an altogether different language family, and that his Divan 
and Masnavi are interspersed with "particularly high percentage" of couplets and passages in 
Turkish. This is a very creative use of statistics, since a couple of dozen at most of the 35,000 
lines of the Divan Shams are in Turkish and almost all of these lines occur in poems that are 
predominantly in Persian"(pg 548-549) 

Note Baha al-Din Walad is Rumi's father whom we have devoted a section to in this article. We note 
that not even 0.1% of all the literary output (prose and poetry) of Rumi are in Greek/Turkish combined. 
Furthermore, all the lectures and sermons of Rumi are in Persian not in Turkish (which negates the 
argument that Rumi composed in Persian because it was the convention) and the 
sermons/lectures/letters (Majales-i Sabe', Maktubat and Fihi Ma Fih) are replete with Persian poetry of 
Attar, Sanai and etc. The sermons and lectures, in an informal yet elegant tone were recorded by Rumi's 
students and again provide a sufficient proof of his everyday language being Persian. We shall examine 
these in another section. Unlike what Onder claims, there is not a single sermon and lecture of Rumi in 
Turkish. Thus "when addressing people and his sermon", Rumi's work is overwhelmingly Persian with 
the exception of two Arabic sermons in the Fihi ma Fihi (among the 69 Persian sermons). This is an 
elegant proof of everyday language of Rumi and a self-evident refutation of Onder. However, as shown 
Mehmet Onder has tried to downplay Rumi's Persian heritage for tourists who visit Konya and has 



falsely claimed that Rumi's sermons and letters are in Turkish (where-as none of them are in Turkish and 
they are overwhelmingly Persian with the exception of few in Arabic ). 

D) 

Another outright falsification is seen in a recent manuscript circulating in the internet called 
"Soroodhaayeh Torki Mowlana" by Mehran Bahari (2005) which was updated in 2008. The author trying 
to downplay Rumi's Persian work claims on page 65: 

The Turkish nationalist author tries to give the impression that Fihi Ma Fihi is in Arabic. However out of 
the 71 discourses, only two are in Arabic and both the Persian and Arabic are vernacular everyday 
spoken language rather than formal and literary. The reason this is not mentioned is of course due to 
the fact that it shows Rumi's and the Mowlavi order's everyday language was in Persian and these 
discourses were written down by his students of Rumi while Rumi was lecturing in Persian. There is not 
a single discourse in Turkish. The fact that there is not a single sermon or lecture of Rumi in Turkish has 
made some of these authors to downplay the overwhelming number of lectures, letters and sermons of 
Rumi which are in Persian. Obviously, this provides an elegant proof of Rumi's everyday interaction with 
his followers and also the native language of Rumi. 

Elsewhere the Turkish nationalist author tries to claim that in the 12 th century, the language of Balkh 
was Turkish (page 70) and this is responded to later when we discuss Baha al-Din Walad. We 
demonstrate for example that actual works from Balkh at that time use the term "Zaban-i Balkhi" which 
means the language of Balkh and this "zaban-i bakhli" is shown to be a Persian dialect. There is a 
section in this article that proves this point conclusively. However, the Turkish nationalist author quotes 
a certain website (on page 70) to claim otherwise: 



.(ol_>£j i^TIT i K _^j\^j J\L> u^ 5 iCijoLjujjls) CjjujI iljj tj^itL cu* 

The Turkish nationalist writer is trying to reference the book Farsnaameyeh Nasseri written in the Qajar 
era between 1821-1898! In order to explain why the author of the Farsnaameyeh Nasseri wrote in 
Persian (the actual author of Farsnaameyeh Nasseri gives no such reason and the Turkish nationalist 
authors tries to put words in mouth and formulate a reason!), tThe Turkish nationalist writer claims that 
the author of Nasseri explains this by." My upbringing is Persian though I am Balkhi". 

But in actuality, no where does the author of Farsnameyeh Nasseri explains why he wrote in Persian. 
Rather the correct reading of the sentence in the context of the book is "My upbringing is from Fars 
province although I am from Balkh". The book is called "Fars-nameh" because it is about Ostan-e-Fars 
(Far province in SW Iran) but the author of Farsnama is referencing that he is originality is from Balkh. 



No where does the author of the Farsnama even explain in this work about why he is writing Persian 
(since it is obvious) and the addition "explanation of why the author wrote in Persian" has nothing to do 
with "Tarbiyat Parsi" (upbringing in Fars as opposed to Balkh). Thus the nationalist writer tries to use 
such a sentence (without correct understanding) and then claim that the language of Balkh is not 
Persian! 

Furthermore, we doubt Farsnaameyeh Nasseri has such a quote since the author of Farsnama claims 
Seyyed ancestry and according to Iranica: 

"The Fars-nama-ye nasen is itself the main source for the biography of Hajj MTrza Hasan HosaynT Fasa'T 
and the history of his ancestors (ed. Rastgar, pp. 924-35, 1035-58). Fasa'T belonged to the thirty-seventh 
generation of a family of soyyeds (claiming descent from the prophet Mohammad). Members of the 
family, named DastakT (q.v.) after the quarter of Shiraz (which later on became part of the quarter Sar-e 
Dezak) where they owned houses, were prominent scholars and civil servants, with branches in Persia 
(Shiraz and Fasa), Mecca, and Hyderabad (Deccan)."(AHMAD ASHRAF and ALI BANUAZIZI, "Fars- 
nameyeh Nasseri" in Encyclopedia Iranica) 

Rather the Turkish nationalist author probably misplaced the Farsnaameh of Ibn Balkhi (written during 
the Seljuq era) with the Farsnaameh of Nasser! And again the Farsnaameh of Ibn Balkhi is clear, because 
Ibn Balkhi himself was from Balkh but the family took residence in Fars province during the time of his 
grandfather. (C. EDMUND BOSWORTH, "Ebn al-Bakhli" in Encyclopedia Iranica). 

The Turkish nationalist author is trying to limit the word "Persian" to the province of Fars in Iran and this 
is a clear distortion. So he is looking for a text that distinguishes Fars province from Balkh in order to 
separate these two Iranian cultural regions of that time. 

It is true that Fars province means Persian/Persia, but the Persian(lranian) people and the Persian 
language is prominent in Iran, Afghanistan, Tajikistan and other parts of Central Asia and Caucasus at 
that time. But the nationalistic author tries to limit the Persian language to "Fars province" and anyone 
that has said "I am from Fars not say province X" he tries to portray it as if the person is not Persian! For 
example if the someone said: "My upbringing is from Fars not Khorasan", the nationalistic author would 
claim that means the person is not Persian (for example Ferdowsi or Asadi Tusi among countless 
others)! 

Then the nationalist author quotes Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) that "the city of Balkh was the capital of 
Turkish kingdom" and reaches the conclusion that Persians arrived there after Turks (since there is no 
Turkish Kingdom that had Balkh as its capital unlike the Samanids or Kiyanids but it was a major city 
under Turkish dynasties like Seljuqs and Khwarizmshahids). This is like saying "Qonya was the capital of 
the Turkish Seljuqs", so the Greeks came to Qonya after Turks! 

Also anyone that looks at the book of Ibn Khaldun knows that Ibn Khaldun has counted Sogdians 
(mistakenly) as Turks. 



i-SJlouo _>:> JlSjjj :>Mj ».JuIjijjo *Sjj i_SJlouo jl lj ul OsjJL> ljjI (.sybr i^Jj i_$v^>- 3 JlSjjj ( jjjojj_»jj U oJojIj 

(t5^L)L5 iCUiJiijjo il8 cLs^5)« > gjJlElj9ljo 9 ulSjj 

And a look at Biruni states that Balkh was the capital of Keyanian Iranian dynasty (which is taken as 
equivalent of Achaemenids). Also modern historians uniformly agree that the language of Balkh early in 
the Sassanid era was the Bacrtian Iranian language. However, during the late Sassanid era and after 
Islam, it was only the capital of the Arabs and Samanids and Balkh is actually called the cradle of the 
Khorasani Parsi-Dari(Persian) language by classical sources. Also many sources indicate Balkh was 
Persian speaking during the time of Rumi (as we shall see in the section of Baha al-Din Walad). There is 
no doubt that the area of Balkh (today its major urban center Mazar-i Sharif is still Tajik speaking) was 
Iranian long before the Turks entered the region of Central Asia and the best proof of this is the Bactrian 
language (before the area switched to Parsi-Dari) 

Strabo (1 st century B.C.) states (Geography, 15.2.1-15.2.8): 

The name of Ariana is further extended to a part of Persia, and of Media, as also to the Bactrians 
and Sogdians on the north; for these speak approximately the same language, with but slight 
variations.: 

And even after the Arabs, according C.E. Bosworth, "The Appearance of the Arabs in Central Asia under 
the Umayyads and the establishment of Islam", in History of Civilizations of Central Asia, Vol. IV: The Age 
of Achievement: AD 750 to the End of the Fifteenth Century, Part One: The Historical, Social and 
Economic Setting, edited by M. S. Asimov and C. E. Bosworth. 1999. Excerpt from page 23: "Central Asia 
in the early seventh century was ethnically, still largely an Iranian land whose people used various 
Middle Iranian languages. 

C. Edmund Bosworth: "In early Islamic times Persians tended to identify all the lands to the northeast of 
Khorasan and lying beyond the Oxus with the region of Turan, which in the Shahnama of Ferdowsi is 
regarded as the land allotted to Fereydun's son Tur. The denizens of Turan were held to include the 
Turks, in the first four centuries of Islam essentially those nomadizing beyond the Jaxartes, and behind 
them the Chinese (see Kowalski; Minorsky, "Turan"). Turan thus became both an ethnic and a 
geographical term, but always containing ambiguities and contradictions, arising from the fact that all 
through Islamic times the lands immediately beyond the Oxus and along its lower reaches were the 
homes not of Turks but of Iranian peoples, such as the Sogdians and Khwarezmians."( C.E. Bosworth, 
"Central Asia: The Islamic period up to the Mongols" in Encyclopedia Iranica). 

We shall discuss more about Balkh later, however as shown, the Turkish national author has presented 
the Farsnama of Ibn Balkhi in a distorted fashion and has ignored many sources in order to claim that 
Balkh was inhabited by Turks before Iranians. Where-as the name Balkh itself has an Iranian etymology 
and its old language was Iranian Bactrian. We should also make clear by the term Turk, what is meant 
today is not necessarily the same as that of some Arabic writings. Today it refers to Altaic speakers but 



in Islamic times especially the Abbasid era, the term was used for variety of Iranian groups as well. 
Referring to the "Turkish" troops in Baghdad, M.A. Shaban states: 

"These new troops were the so-called "Turks". It must be said without hesitation that this is the 
most misleading misnomer which has led some scholars to harp ad nauseam on utterly 
unfounded interpretation of the following era, during which they unreasonably ascribe all events 
to Turkish domination. In fact the great majority of these troops were not Turks. It has been 
frequently pointed out that Arabic sources use the term Turk in a very loose manner. The 
Hephthalites are referred to as Turks, so are the peoples of Gurgan, Khwarizm and Sistan. 
Indeed, with the exception of the Soghdians, Arabic sources refer to all peoples not subjects of 
the Sassanian empire as Turks. In Samarra separate quarters were provided for new recruits 
from every locality. The group from Farghana were called after their district, and the name 
continued in usage because it was easy to pronounce. But such groups as the Ishtakhanjiyya, the 
Isbijabbiya and groups from similar localities who were in small numbers at first, were lumped 
together under the general term Turks, because of the obvious difficulties the Arabs had in 
pronouncing such foreign names. The Khazars who also came from small localities which 
could not even be identified, as they were mostly nomads, were perhaps the only group that 
deserved to be called Turks on the ground of racial affinity. However, other groups from 
Transcaucasia were classed together with the Khazars under the general 
description. "(M.A. Shaban, "Islamic History", Cambridge University Press, v.2 1978. Page 63) 

However, even adding to what M.A. Shaban has stated, some further Arabic sources have mistaken even 
Soghdians with Turks. And Ibn Khaldun's mistake of Sogdians with Turks is exactly of this nature. In 
Islamic sources, such groups as Sogdians, Khwarizmians, Hephtalites, Alans, and even Tibetians, Mongols 
and etc. have been called "Turk", while none of these groups are Turkic speaking(except for the Mongols 
who according to some linguist speak a language that is part of the Altaic languages and can be said to 
be close to Turks according to those linguists). Even the Avesta Turanians are today seen as an Iranian 
people. However, the nationalist author thinks that just because someone lived under a Turkish 
kingdom, then they must be Turkish. Like for example since Anatolian Greeks lived under the Seljuqs, 
then they must be Turks! 

As per the etymology of Balkh, Daniel Coit Gilman, Harry Thurston Peck, Frank Moore Colby, "The New 
international encyclopaedia, Volume 2",Dodd, Mead and Company, 1902. pg 341: "The name of province 
or country appears in Old Persian inscriptions (B.h.i 16; Dar Pers e.16; Nr. a. 23) as Baxtri, i.e. Bakhtri. It 
is written in the Avesta Bax6i. From this latter came the intermediate form Baxli, Sanskrit BahlTka, 
Balhika 'Bactrian,', Armenian Bahl, and by transposition, the modern Persian Balx, i.e. Balkh" 

Shams Tabrizi and his background 
Tabriz in the pre-Mongol and Ilkhanid era 

Although today the inhabitants of Tabriz speak Azeri-Turkish and follow twelve Imami Shi'ism, this was 
not the case during the time of Shams Tabrizi (as shown below by many direct evidences). In the time of 



Shams Tabrizi, the language was a Persian based language and the people were primarily Shafi'l Muslims 
(the sect followed today by Western Iranians such as the Sunni Kurds and Talysh). Despite this wide 
difference of language and religion, some sources are not aware of this historical fact and have 
misplaced time/space in order to retroactively Turkify the background of Shams Tabrizi. It is a shame 
that some scholars who write about literature do not take the time to research the area they are writing 
about during that era ! 

The process of Turkification of Azerbaijan as mentioned was long and complex and there are still 
remnants of Tati and other Iranian languages in Caucasia and NW Iran. The language of Azerbaijan at 
the time of Shams Tabrizi was what scholars called "Fahlavi-Azari" ("Azerbaijanian Pahlavi"), which is an 
Iranian language. 

Ebn al-Moqaffa'(d. 142/759) is quoted by Ibn Al-Nadim in his famous Al-Fihrist that the language of 
Azerbaijan is Fahlavi and Azerbaijan is part of the region of Fahlah (alongside Esfahan, Rayy, Hamadan 
and Maah-Nahavand): 

! jLjuOJ9j l _JU3 0_<jJ_)-g-SlJI ji ,/OJ-\j jjjl 

Obejjjilg JugLpJ oLog Oljuo^fiig >-S>Jlg uLp c.<ol i_j\^>g Oljub cLjuuuoj>- tjvlc %Ju /xjuuI ll^S l _jJI i_>gjjajjo5 cbglpjiJI Lois 
t^szJ (JjO L^jIc i_JlaJlg vb-11 a>«oL> ijJI QjgjjoJjO i_5^>g ^iioJI vb-J i>° />J^j Oil Lpjg (jjljuoJI OJuo <isA3 ^bj-lJI Lolg 
J^il ciaJ i_s^g /xp^Ljjulg cLoiaJIg OJulgjoJI Lpj /xliiS t^juUjLaJI Lolg q!j J^ll CL2JJI g i_9_hujjoJ Ig oLuul_>j- J^ll 
Oils ttuLj^uJI Lolg cu^ubJI &og OjJJIg v_*aJJI S^lgx>g 6gJL=«JI ^ jl_)_iiA)lg J9I0JI /xlSuu OlS [&j3 <*Jj9^JI Lolg 

l _j\jjjjL9 l _jOb_>jjjJL tlaJJI (jjO £gj l _j\9 cbjlSLoJIg ilgjjjJI J^ll Lpj /xiiij 

t5gi^9 Lol = ) 

ubjbji g Cj_«jjI 1 >j'- )u0 >-Sbi_^_iuj OaJ i-Sji g .Obtibjil 
g uljjgx) Cj_«jjI 1 _j\jo\L£ l _j^uj J L9 Lol .Cj_«jjI i_JLc Obj ul jj qJu jo^jjo OaJ g Jj^juiuo g oLuul_>> J^l OaJ g jbji 
ji v-9I_^jujI g dlgLo Cj_«jjI t^obj i-Sjg> Lol .JljujLi u^J^ J-^l fi^j*> ubj ul g -JuugS tj-Suuu Ol-Ju oLjjjl JuuLo g bxic 

ul l _jOb_>_uj Lol .Ajjl gSgCj^aS ig> Cjj_jujI> g OLojJj b CiJj g i-^sJ £^lgjO g Ogl> 

.(jLiilj 

Source: 

1346 

Ibn Nadeem, "Fihrist", Translated by Reza Tajaddod, Ibn Sina publishers, 1967. 

A very similar explanation is given by the medieval historian Hamzeh Isfahani when talking about 
Sassanid Iran. Hamzeh Isfahani writes in the book Al-Tanbih 'ala Hoduth al- Tashif that five "tongues"or 
dialects, were common in Sassanian Iran: Fahlavi, Dari, Farsi (Persian), Khuzi and Soryani. Hamzeh (893- 
961 A.D.) explains these dialects in the following way: 

Fahlavi was a dialect which kings spoke in their assemblies and it is related to Fahleh. This name is used 
to designate five cities of Iran, Esfahan, Rey, Hamadan, Maah Nahavand, and Azerbaijan. Farsi (Persian) 
is a dialect which was spoken by the clergy (Zoroastrian) and those who associated with them and is the 



language of the cities of Fars. Dari is the dialect of the cities of Ctesiphon and was spoken in the 
kings'/darbariyan/ 'courts'. The root of its name is related to its use; /darbar/ 'court* is implied in /dar/. 
The vocabulary of the natives of Balkh was dominant in this language, which includes the dialects of the 
eastern peoples. Khuzi is associated with the cities of Khuzistan where kings and dignitaries used it in 
private conversation and during leisure time, in the bath houses for instance. 

(Mehdi Marashi, Mohammad Ali Jazayery, Persian Studies in North America: Studies in Honor of 
Mohammad Ali Jazayery, Ibex Publishers, Inc, 1994. pg 255) 



Ibn Hawqal, another 10 century Muslim traveller states: 

"the language of the people of Azerbaijan and most of the people of Armenia (sic; he probably means 
the Iranian Armenia) is Iranian (al-faressya), which binds them together, while Arabic is also used among 
them; among those who speak al-faressya (here he seemingly means Persian, spoken by the elite of the 
urban population), there are few who do not understand Arabic; and some merchants and landowners 
are even adept in it". 

(E. Yarshater, "Azeri: Iranian language of Azerbaijan"in Encyclopedia Iranica) 

It should be noted that Ibn Hawqal mentions that some areas of Armenia are controlled by Muslims and 
others by Christians. Of course the land denoted as Armenia was much bigger than present Armenia. 

Reference: Ibn Hawqal, Surat al-Ardh. Translation and comments by: J. Shoar, Amir Kabir Publishers, 
Iran. 1981. 

Al-Muqaddasi (d. late 4th/10th cent.) considers Azerbaijan and Arran as part of the 8th division of lands. 
He states: 

"The language of the 8th division is Iranian (al-'ajamyya). It is partly Dari and partly convoluted 
(monqaleq) and all of them are named Persian" 



Al-Moqaddasi, Shams ad-Din Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Ahmad, Ahsan al-Taqasi fi Ma'rifa al-Aqalim, 
Translated by Ali Naqi Vaziri, Volume One, First Edition, Mu'alifan and Mutarjiman Publishers, Iran, 
1981, pg 377 



n_S_>jjg l _j^ajjlc jjS^ i/xJls\)l °3^six> l _j\9 /xj_uu iJucl>I (jjjuojaio pIiIa^C^jI ( jj-\Jl l jjjuoouj i^-uj-VJLoJI 

.377 < 1361 iOl_>jl Gloj>_>io g OlaJgx> oIjLuljluI iJgl v^-? '1 



Al-Muqaddasi also writes on the general region of Armenia, Arran and Azerbaijan and states: 



"They have big beards, their speech is not attractive. In Arminya they speak Armenian, in al-Ran, Ranian 
(Aranian); Their Persian is understandable, and is close to Khurasanian (Dari Persian) in sound" 

(Al-Muqaddasi, 'The Best Divisions for Knowledge of the Regions', a translation of his Ahsan al-Taqasim 
fi Ma'rifat al-Aqalim by B.A. Collins, Centre for Muslim Contribution to Civilization, Garnet Publishing 
Limited,1994. pg 334). 

Al-Mas'udi the Arab Historian States: 

"The Persians are a people whose borders are the Mahat Mountains and Azarbaijan up to Armenia and 
Arran, and Bayleqan and Darband, and Ray and Tabaristan and Masqat and Shabaran and Jorjan and 
Abarshahr, and that is Nishabur, and Herat and Marv and other places in land of Khorasan, and Sejistan 
and Kerman and Fars and Ahvaz...AII these lands were once one kingdom with one sovereign and one 
language. ..although the language differed slightly. The language, however, is one, in that its letters are 
written the same way and used the same way in composition. There are, then, different languages such 
as Pahlavi, Dari, Azari, as well as other Persian languages." 

Source: 

Al -Mas'udi, Kitab al-Tanbih wa-l-lshraf, De Goeje, M.J. (ed.), Leiden, Brill, 1894, pp. 77-8. 

Thus Al-Masu'di testifies to the Iranian presence in the Caucasus and Azerbaijan during the 10 th century 
and even names a local Iranian dialect called Azari. This Azari was an Iranian language and should not 
be confused with the Turkish language which is called Azeri or Azerbaijani Turkish. Both names are 
derived from the geographical location Azerbaijan, however Azeri Turkish came in much later into the 
area and most likely became the predominant language of Azerbaijan in the Safavid era. 

Original Arabic of al-Masudi from www.alwaraq.net : 



9 Juuji tjJI oLsLLJI 9 Oljl 9 cL«jjjOjl i\L 1 _j\Jj Lo l _jJI ubtojil 9 Ld5>«£ 9 oLssLoJI (j^o JLptll LS5i\Li Jo cLol ,jjJjSl}\S) 
9 9_>jO 9 6\^S> 9 ij9jLmjL«j 9 i_^p_ijj_>jl 9 uL>_>>- 9 Ol^LuoJI 9 loc « »i nJ I 9 (j^_uu_>Jo 9 i_S_>JI 9 v_>lgj\)lg v^JI 9-^ 
jJS 9 0S9JI lAdl l _sv9 /x>Lc\)l u^bjl ijjo dJJjj J .nil Lo 9 < _> l^^>\J I 9 u^J^ 9 OLo_>S 9 oU_<jq.>^»jj 9 uLujl_>> i\L l j J o dJJi 
9 0I2JJI ,>o x-j-iJu E,_5\jjj ,_5v9 GgjuLu IgjLS /xg-il \JI 1J0I9 LgjLuoJ 9 J0I9 Ala Lpiio 6jL>lg c&loja i\LJI 6±d> 

dJJi Asu CjJlL^I ul 9 iJL>lg i-aJb Lgi>g_p- <Ju]\j 9 6-\j>lg l _jviJI Lg3g_>> Gg£i uL oJolg O^Sj Lojl t^aJJI ol dJJi 

■ tjjj^l 0L2J 1 jjo Ld>_>j^: g cbji\)l g ^Jj-jJI g t^jgi^aJlS ^>\S\ eL_juiA)I jjLai 



Ahmad ibn Yaqubi mentions that the 

People of Azerbaijan are a mixture of 'Ajam-i Azari (Ajam is a term that developed to mean Iranian) of 
Azaris and old Javedanis (followers of Javidan the son of Shahrak who was the leader of Khurramites and 
succeeded by Babak Khorramdin). 



Source: 



Yaqubi, Ahmad ibn Abi, Tarikh-i Yaqubi tarjamah-i Muhammad Ibrahim Ayati, Intisharat Bungah-i 
Tarjomah o Nashr-i Kitab, 1969. 

Finally a source on Tabriz itself: 

"Zakarrya b. Mohammad Qazvini's report in Athar al-Bilad, composed in 674/1275, that "no town has 
escaped being taken over by the Turks except Tabriz"(Beirut ed., 1960, p. 339) one may infer that at 
least Tabriz had remained aloof from the influence of Turkish until the time". 

("AzarhThe Iranian Language of Azerbaijan"in Encyclopedia Iranica by E. Yarshater 
http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/v3f3/v3f2a88b.html1 ) 

The linguistic Turkification of Iranian Azerbaijan was a complex multi-state process: 

From the time of the Mongol invasion, most of whose armies were composed of Turkic tribes, 
the influence of Turkish increased in the region. On the other hand, the old Iranian dialects 
remained prevalent in major cities. 

"Hamdallah Mostowafi writing in the 1340s calls the language ofMaraga as "modified Pahlavi"(Pahlavi- 
ye Mughayyar). Mostowafi calls the language ofZanjan (Pahlavi-ye Raast). The language of Gushtaspi 
covering the Caspian border region between Gilan to Shirvan is called a Pahlavi language close to the 
language of Gilan". 

Source: 

("Azari: The Iranian Language of Azerbaijan"in Encyclopedia Iranica by E. Yarshater 
http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/v3f3/v3f2a88b.htmll ) 



Professor. John Perry states: 

"We should distinguish two complementary ways in which the advent of the Turks affected the language 
map of Iran. First, since the Turkish-speaking rulers of most Iranian polities from the Ghaznavids and 
Seljuks onward were already Iranized and patronized Persian literature in their domains, the expansion 
of Turk-ruled empires served to expand the territorial domain of written Persian into the conquered 
areas, notably Anatolia and Central and South Asia. Secondly, the influx of massive Turkish-speaking 
populations (culminating with the rank and file of the Mongol armies) and their settlement in large areas 
of Iran (particularly in Azerbaijan and the northwest), progressively Turkicized local speakers of Persian, 
Kurdish and other Iranian languages. Although it is mainly the results of this latter process which will be 
illustrated here, it should be remembered that these developments were contemporaneous and 
complementary. 



2. General Effects of the Safavid Accession 



Both these processes peaked with the accession of the Safavid Shah Esma'il in 1501 CE He and his 
successors were Turkish-speakers, probably descended from turkicized Iranian inhabitants of the 
northwest marches. While they accepted and promoted written Persian as the established language of 
bureaucracy and literature, the fact that they and their tribal supporters habitually spoke Turkish in 
court and camp lent this vernacular an unprecedented prestige."(John Perry. Iran & the Caucasus, Vol. 5, 
(2001), pp. 193-200. THE HISTORICAL ROLE OF TURKISH IN RELATION TO PERSIAN OF IRAN) 



According to Xavier Planhol, a well known scholar of historical geography (a branch that studies both 
history and geography and their interaction) and specialist on cultural history of Islam as well 
nomadicization of Iran, Central Asia and Turkey:"This unique aspect of Azerbaijan, the only area to have 
been almost entirely "Turkicized" within Iranian territory, is the result of a complex, progressive cultural 
and historical process, in which factors accumulated successively (Sumer; Planhol, 1995, pp. 510 ~ 12) 
The process merits deeper analysis of the extent to which it illustrates the great resilience of the land of 
Iran. The first phase was the amassing of nomads, initially at the time of the Turkish invasions, following 
the route of penetration along the piedmont south of the Alborz, facing the Byzantine borders, then 
those of the Greek empire of Trebizond and Christian Georgia. The Mongol invasion in the 13th century 
led to an extensive renewal of tribal stock, and the Turkic groups of the region during this period had not 
yet become stable. In the 15th century, the assimilation of the indigenous Iranian population was far 
from being completed. The decisive episode, at the beginning of the 16th century, was the adoption of 
Shi ' ite Islam as the religion of the state by the Iran of the Safavids, whereas the Ottoman empire 
remained faithful to Sunnite orthodoxy. Shi ' ite propaganda spread among the nomadic Turkoman 
tribes of Anatolia, far from urban centers of orthodoxy. These Shi ' ite nomads returned en masse along 
their migratory route back to Safavid Iran. This movement was to extend up to southwest Anatolia, from 
where the Tekelu, originally from the Lycian peninsula, returned to Iran with 15,000 camels. These 
nomads returning from Ottoman territory naturally settled en masse in regions near the border, and it 
was from this period that the definitive "Turkicization" of Azerbaijan dates, along with the establishment 
of the present-day Azeri-Persian linguistic border-not far from Qazvin, only some 150 kilometers from 
Tehran, (in the 15 st century assimilation was still far from complete, has been the adoption of a decisive 
Shiism in the 16 st Century)" http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/unicode/vl3f2/vl3f 2024i.html 

The famous Sunni Shafi'l Muslims of the area like Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi, Shams Tabrizi, Shaykh 
Mahmud Shabistari and etc. lived in a time when Azerbaijan was far from Turkicized. Indeed Shafism 
today is followed by the Sunni Iranian speaking Kurds and Talysh (remnants of the once wider 
Iranian/Persian speakers) of the area where-as the new incoming Turks were uniformly Hanafite 
Muslims until the region became Shi'ite. As shown below, direct evidence clearly demonstrates Tabriz 
still had an Iranian language during the time of the llkhanids and words from the Old Fahlavi-Azari 
Iranian dialect are recorded by Rumi through the mouth of Shams. The reader can learn more about the 
complex processes of Turkicization of the historical area of Arran, Sherwan and Azerbaijan in the article 
below: 



AH Doostzadeh, "Politicization of the background of Nizami Ganjavi: Attempted de-Iranization 
of a historical Iranian figure by the USSR", June 2008 (Updated 2009). 
http://sites.google.com/site/rakhshesh/articles-related-to-iranian-history or here: 



http://www.archive.org/details/PoliticizationOfTheBackgroundOfNizamiGaniaviAttemptedDe- 
iranizationOf accessed October 2009. 



The Tabrizi Iranian language as a special case 

As noted, even after the Mongol invasion (the bulk of its troop being Turkish), 

"Zakarrya b. Mohammad Qazvini's report in Athar al-Bilad, composed in 674/1275, that "no 
town has escaped being taken over by the Turks except Tabriz"(Beirut ed., 1960, p. 339) one 
may infer that at least Tabriz had remained aloof from the influence of Turkish until the 
time".("Azari: The Iranian Language of Azerbaijan"in Encyclopedia Iranica by E. Yarshater 
http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/v3f3/v3f2a88b.html1 ) 

The language of Tabriz, being an Iranian language, was not the standard Khurasani Dari. Qatran Tabrizi 
has an interesting verse mentioning this in a couplet: 

J5 j\j3 J-Xjj yjlon uLuj Qj J_Jj 

Translation: 

The nightingale is on top of the flower like a minstrel who has lost it heart 

It bemoans sometimes in Parsi (Persian) and sometimes in Dari (Khurasani Persian) 



Source: 

i <_Sl>Z«alP/ - ,_^jujLuuj CjLcWsI ! <<CbejUj.il Obj i_S0_)lij.i ^^OUo^-Mjo* hJjjoI Juo^to i i_Ss!SP s ' i^sobj 

181-182 ^OjLo^ 



(Riyahi Khoi, Mohammad Amin. "Molehezati darbaareyeh Zabaan-i Kohan Azerbaijan"(Some comments 
on the ancient language of Azerbaijan), 'Itilia'at Siyasi Magazine, volume 181-182) 

This comprehensive article is also available below: 

http://web.archive.org/web/*/http://www.azargoshnasp.net/languages/Azari/26.pdf 



There are extant words, phrases and sentences attested in the old Iranic dialect of Tabriz in a variety of 
books and manuscripts. Here are some examples: 

1) 

Hamdullah Mostowafi mentions a sentence in the language of Tabriz: 

pg 98" ojuji 

Translation: 

"The Tabrizians if they see a fortunate man in an uncouth clothes say: He is like a fresh grape in a ripped 
fruit basket." 

Source: 

Mostowafi, Hamdallah. Nozhat al-Qolub. Edit by Muhammad Dabir Sayyaqi. Tahuri Publishing, 1957. 

2) 

A mulama'poem (meaning 'colourful', which is popular in Persian poetry where some verses are in one 
language and others in another language) from Homam Tabrizi where some verses are in Khorasani 
(Dari) Persian and others are in the dialect of Tabriz: 

CjuuUUO (_SvjiJ L(9$ uS^^ J^l 3 
O-iaO jl fij{j£ fjjj^>- ,^juiu fiJb Oj^jO Qj 



9^1) oUj^jo 5<p>- v _9jJuLc _>j ,_s*jco 
Juljj uL> jl />Lxfi> jS oljjj^LC <1j 
(.Svjjgj /xjuju i-SjjI 9 b> /JjS 

Source: 

1377 ij9j _>SL9 oljLiojl i"ob«jljji)l oUj 9 jLj £yjb" :Loj/i\Lc ijg^^Lzijl 

Gholam Reza Ensafpur, "Tarikh o Tabar Zaban-i Azarbaijan"(The history and roots of the language of 
Azarbaijan), Fekr-I Rooz Publishers, 1998 (1377). 

3) 

Another ghazal from Homam Tabrizi where all the couplets except the last couplet is in Persian, the last 
couplet reads: 

«uljl£>9 <1jo ^ Jg <1jo oljU i-Sgl // ^ u^9> jb /xj^ 9 J9 9 jb3>g» 

Transliteration: 

Wahar o wol o Dim yaar khwash Bi 

Awi Yaaraan, mah wul Bi, Mah Wahaaraan 

Translation: 

The Spring and Flowers and the face of the friend are all pleaseant 
But without the friend, there are no flowers or any spring. 



Source: 



Karang, Abdul Ali. "Tati, Harzani, two dialects from the ancient language of Azerbaijan", Tabriz, 1333. 
1952. 



4) 

Another recent discovery by the name of Safina-yi Tabriz has given sentences from native of Tabriz in 
their peculiar Iranic dialect. A sample expression of from the mystic Baba Faraj Tabrizi in the Safina: 



Standard Persian (translated by the author of Safina himself): 



Modern English: 

They brought Faraj in this world in such a way that his eye is neither towards pre-eternity nor upon 
createdness. 

Source: 

Mortazavi, Manuchehr. Zaban-e-Dirin Azerbaijan (On the Old language of Azerbaijan). Bonyad Moqufaat 
Dr. Afshar. 2005(1384). 



Indeed the Safina is a bible of the culture of Tabriz which was compiled in the ll-khanid era and clearly 
shows the region at its height. It is also a clear proof that the language of the people was Iranian at the 
time and had not transformed Turkic. 

A sample poem in which the author of the Safina writes "Zaban Tabrizi"(Language of Tabriz): 

l jlijgi j$jo Q-iujJi>j _>jl gjO Cjjgii j>>g^> Obji 
Ogj ijl^9 J9J9 K ^S^-^ J GijlS ^ LAL9-? 

AjuaySi Ggj j9,i Ggi _>jjO 6jI j$Ju tS>> 
6gj>& Ol a& jOuO GgJgjjl i-S^g^ 
l _5wgj0^jLs> 3_>joI j9 CjlSii ^»SI 

6gjjA9 Gg£>l Cjjai; g^> l _j^jujjjO jgjj 
i_5^9^ 9j9 9j9j i_5vJ9-s< l^-uul ^ 
Ogjj l _jv^ojgj g> £>gJJj> uiilg g^r />_gj 

Sadeqi, AN Ashraf. "Chand She'r beh Zaban-e Karaji, Tabrizi wa Ghayreh"(Some poems in the language of 
Karaji and Tabrizi and others), Majalla-ye Zabanshenasi, 9, 1379./2000, pp. 14-17. 

http://www.archive.org/details/LocalPoemslnlranicDialectsOfTabrizHamadanMazandaranQazvinlnThe 

6) 

A sentence in the dialect of Tabriz (the author calls Zaban-I Tabriz (dialect/language of Tabriz) recorded 
and also translated by Ibn Bazzaz Ardabili in the Safvat al-Safa: 

^^vJ^aj cCilj ^J.y> 9^ i-SjJjjJ 0\jjj (jiulj j-2>b> CjlO$ 9 Ca9_>$ jL5 j$ \j Qj-i^j j\$ ^ij^uLtS Juol j$ oLjujJLc>> 
y j-uj Oj_i£ lj Q*-iuJ c^tH"' "-^jLy 0 ' 0'^ y. CjjuJ^ (jJLft$ (jjl .CjjujI OJijjuJj Cj^ftjj^- 9S1J li? _> .iO 1 (J^lajJ 

The sentence "Gu Harif(a/e)r Zhaatah"is mentioned in Tabrizi dialect. 
Source: 



Rezazadeh, Rahim Malak. "The Azari Dialect"(Guyesh-l Azari), Anjuman Farhang Iran Bastan publishers, 
1352(1973). 



7) 



A sentence in the dialect of Tabriz by Pir Hassan Zehtab Tabrizi addressing the Qara-Qoyunlu ruler 
Eskandar: 

0^3j i^^vJLiJuS />^$j !_)Jj5LjuuI» '.^h^j0\j9 jJiiSLjuul Gj \-A 1t> «i_SjjjjJ v-ilidij jl cdLo^- dJL 

(31^ '(_$V<P* (-S^Lfj) ( V lj OJuj_>9 .^.jxljja^ I j /jJujjS IjJuSLjujI =) «!iLjo$ 

"Eskandar! Roodam Koshti, Roodat Koshaad" 
(Eskandar! You killed my son, may your son perish") 

Source: 

181-182 ^OjLo^i 

Riyahi, Mohammad Amin. "Molahezati darbaareyeh Zabaan-I Kohan Azerbaijan"(Some comments on 
the ancient language of Azerbaijan), 'Itilia'at Siyasi Magazine, volume 181-182. 

Also Available at: 

http://web.archive.org/web/*/http://www.azargoshnasp.net/languages/Azari/26.pdf 

The word Rood for son is still used in some Iranian dialects, specially the Larestani dialect and other 
dialects around Fars. 

8) 

Four quatrains titled Fahlaviyat from Khwaja Muhammad Kojjani (d. 677/1278-79); born in Kojjan or 
Korjan, a village near Tabriz, recorded by Abd-al-Qader Maraghi 



(Fahlaviyat in Encyclopedia Iranica by Dr. Ahmad Taffazoli, 
http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/v9f2/v9f232.html ) 

(Dr. A. A. Sadeqi, "Ash'ar-e mahalli-e Jame'al-Alhaann,"Majalla-ye zaban-shenasi 9, 1371./1992, pp. 54- 
64) 

The actual quatrains are available here: 

http://www.archive.org/details/LocalPoemslnlranicDialectsOfTabrizHamadanMazandaranQazvinlnThe 
A sample of one of the four quatrains from Khwaja Muhammad Kojjani 

OjjJs <~S'jjS Cjjuj^ °& <^> Lu 



9) 

Two qet'as (poems) quoted by Abd-al-Qader Maraghi in the dialect of Tabriz (d. 838 A.H./1434-35 C.E.; 
II, p. 142) 

(Fahlaviyat in Encyclopedia Iranica by Ahmad Taffazoli, 
http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/v9f2/v9f232.html ) 

(A. A. Sadeqi, "Ash'ar-e mahalli-e Jame'al-Alhaann,"Majalla-ye zaban-shenasi 9, 1371./1992, pp. 54-64. 
http://www.archive.orq/details/LocalPoemsInIranicDialectsOfTabrizHamadanMazandaranQazvinInThe ) 



10) 

A ghazal and fourteen quatrains under the title of Fahlaviyat by the poet Maghrebi Tabrizi (d. 809/1406- 

(Fahlaviyat in Encyclopedia Iranica by Dr. Ahmad Taffazoli, 
http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/v9f2/v9f232.html ) 

(M.-A. AdibTusi "Fahlavyat-e Magrebi Tabrizi/'NDA Tabriz 8, 1335/1956 

Also available at: 

http://web.archive.org/web/200709272 10648/http://www,azargoshnasp. net/Ian guages/Azari/fahlaviyaatmaghrebitabrizi.pdf 
11) 

A text probably by Mama Esmat Tabrizi, a mystical woman-poet of Tabriz (d. 9th/15th cent.), which 
occurs in a manuscript, preserved in Turkey, concerning the shrines of saints in Tabriz. 

M.- A. Adib Tusi, "Fahlawiyat-e- Mama Esmat wa Kashfi be-zaban Azari estelaah-e raayi yaa shahri", 
NDA, Tabriz 8/3, 1335/1957, pp 242-57. 

Also availale at: 

http://web. archive. org/web/20070927210648/http://www. azargoshnasp.net/languages/Azari/fahlaviyaatmamaesmat.pdf 

Example of Shams Tabrizi speaking the North West Iranic dialect of Tabriz 

12) 

An interesting phrase "Buri Buri"(which in Persian means "Biya Biya"or in English "Come! Come!") is 
mentioned by Rumi from the mouth of Shams Tabrizi in this poem: 

iSjjij-ui Qj y> /JjLj P^*j*>. S+^jJ l^S* 
\Sj$j I_>jo JuLo_>&j i_S^i_>jJ ijjjJI ijjjjy-Kjj 



\Sj$jJj 9J p*C-\j (jjo *Sj£J iL«J Ju.9^ Ijjo 

The word "Buri"is mentioned by Hussain Tabrizi Karbalai with regards to the Shaykh Khwajah Abdul- 
Rahim Azh-Abaadi: 

3j v_>9j-uujo Jul t5jj_>jJ i53...Cj_«-uI (jj^o 3 ^^l^Jjlo v_jb>j_«-u ji...t5ibljl /xj^JI Ju_C cL>l9^>-...jljjo 3 J3_>jo» 
aS> d^\jS\ £.LoJL«-ul s' j' 3---(_sJ-cl Vj^ >_sJl9^ .p jJ>V .p CjujjI ^jvJLiao 3_^9S aS> (ibljl)ibb>-l ^-9$ 

^^OsjJ 9 ^^nJLiSo^- jl t^Jb^- 9 Jul O^^joJ t-Sj^SLjJjuo /joiijujjl ^jN^JuSb CtgJua Jjlgl ci^-lg^ Cj^co 
ajj>\j*jjj CjJijJb» ^aj <Kj 9 OJui lj 159 Jujjo bb 0_yia>- i-Sjgj iCCLnJub uLjajgji 3j ^jO^A jb^uju 9 O-igjj 
Ol_>Sui <l5 ibj bj tJNiSJ «-Sj3J /V^jJI- 1 -!^ ! c liftS <Cjlj-uI ^jNjilitX) 'Ujj-iJ ^-9Ju^> lJN^JI ^-9>ao jj-i 

«.Juii)b tjObj oboLpJI jl 9J />\i$ uS^j^J 'bb^- jl lj 9J 9 Cj_«-uI jljb jl ub lj 

.1970-1965 1349-1344 j^iu 9 <^>jJ olSuu 1 «oL^JI ol2>9j» ^jjj-J l _s^bp' i>h^ 

Karbalai Tabrizi, Hussein. "Rawdat al-Jinan va Jannat al-Janan", Bungah-I Tarjumah o Nashr-i Kitab, 1344- 
49 (1965-1970), 2 volumes. 



In the Harzandi Iranic dialect of Harzand in Azerbaijan as well as the Iranic Karingani dialect of 
Azerbaijan, both recorded in the 20 th century, the two words "Biri"and "Burah"means to "come"and are 
of the same root. 

Source: 

1333 

Karang, Abdul Ali. "Tati o Harzani, Do lahjeh az zabaan-i baastaan-i Azerbaijan", Shafaq publishers, 
1333(1955) (pg91and pg 112) 

We note already that this phrase been used Baba Taher in his Fahlavi dialect poem and Baba Taher lived 
two centuries before Rumi and Shams: 

/jjjL-iJU ,_sJcptjJ> OJu-i jS o J&J 
/jjjbAAju ^jJgJoSUD 9 t^JbJ O j$J 
CjuuJ^ jl ,^s^j fiHj^- 
pjjLujj ^jOgJu^ 9J j$ Oj£J 



jl /xJbu JJb Oj£J 



jjJU j9j ^^1$ j^j jl 9J 



On the importance of Safinaye Tabriz 

Safina-yi Tabriz (The Vessel of Tabriz or The Treasury of Tabriz, Persian: jijp ) is an important 
encyclopedic manuscript from 14th century llkhanid Iran compiled by Abu'l Majd Muhammad b. Mas'ud 
Tabrizi between 1321 and 1323. Based on the manuscript, the book has been published in facsimile by 
Tehran University Press. As it constitutes a rare Islamic manuscript that has recently been discovered, it 
has generated a great deal of interest among Islamic, Western, Iranian and Middle Eastern scholars. It is 
almost perfectly preserved, and contains 209 works on a wide range of subjects, in Persian and Arabic as 
well as some poetry denoted by Fahlaviyat and the Iranian language of Tabriz. According to Professors A. 
A. Seyed-Gohrab and S. McGlinn: "The Safineh: is indeed a whole treasure-house, compressed between 
two covers. One of the important features of the Safinah is that it contains works of a number of 
philosophers who were not known until the discovery of the manuscript." 

The texts of the Safina-yi Tabrizi contain separate chapters covering Hadith (Prophetic(PBUH&HP) 
tradition), lexicography, ethics, mysticism, jurisprudence, theology, exegesis, history, grammar, 
linguistics, literature, literary criticism, philosophy, astronomy astrology, geomancy, mineralogy, 
mathematics, medicine, music, physiognomy, cosmography and geography. According to Professors A.A. 
Seyed-Gohrab and S. McGlinn, some of the best available texts of important works of Islamic culture and 
learning are contained in this work. 

A sample poem in which the author of the Safina writes "Zaban Tabrizi"(Language of Tabriz): 

Ggjj^ ul ;_svjuo Ugj9jjl iSj£$jj 



0$Jj y_5^>J$J jOJOj 



Sadeqi, AN Ashraf. "Chand She'r beh Zaban-e Karaji, Tabrizi wa Ghayreh"(Some poems in the language of 
Karaji and Tabrizi and others), Majalla-ye Zabanshenasi, 9, 1379./2000, pp. 14-17. 

Available at: 

http://www.archive.org/details/OnTheKaraiiAndTabrizilranicDialectsFoundlnTheSafinayeTabriz 

We should also mention that an unfortunate error occurred in a recent overview of the book: A.A. 
Seyed-Gohrab & S. McGlinn, The Treasury of Tabriz The Great ll-Khanid Compendium, Iranian Studies 
Series, Rozenberg Publishers, 2007. And it is understandable that the authors were not linguists, the 
mention a Turkish dialect (Turki and Gurji). However the actual poem is here: 

http://www.archive.org/details/OnTheKaraiiAndTabrizilranicDialectsFoundlnTheSafinayeTabriz 

Here are the exchanges given by two Iranian authors with regards to this mistake (taken from another 
article): 

Dear. Dr. Ghoraab, 

I have the book you edited Safina Tabrizi and also your book on Nizami Ganjavi: Love, Madness and 
Mystic longing. Both are excellent books. 



I just wanted to make a correction on your article on Safina. Pages 678-679 of the Safina are not about a 
Turkish dialect (Tabrizi and Gurji)(page 18 of your book), but they are both Iranian dialects that predate 
the Turkif ication of Tabriz. For more information, please check these two articles by Dr. Ashraf Saadeghi 



http://www.azargoshnasp.net/languages/Azari/zabankarajitabrizi.pdf 
http://www.azargoshnasp.net/languages/Azari/AshrafSadeqiasharmahalimaraqi.pdf 



There are Karaji and Tabrizi languages. Both are studied in detail by Dr. Sadeghi 
Tashakkor, 



Here was the response with this regard. 



From: "Seyed, Gohrab A.A. 



I would like to thank you very much for your kind email and your friendly words about my books. I 
deeply appreciate your constructive critical note and will surely correct this in a second edition of the 
book. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 
Asghar Seyed-Ghorab 

Dr. A.A. Seyed-Gohrab 

Chairman of the Department of Persian Studies 

Fellow of the Young Academy of the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences (KNAW) 
Leiden University 
Faculty of Arts 

Thus the original Tabrizi language as mentioned in the Safinaye Tabriz is an Iranian dialect and here we 
quote again Baba Faraj Tabrizi in this dialect. 

Standard Persian (translated by the author of Safina himself): 

jj aj Cj_jujI a^bsl />.X9 jj aj 9I fy->jj^r. -Lila^l /die p \j £_>9 <^Lilju^ 

Modern English: 

They brought Faraj in this world in such a way that his eye is neither towards pre-eternity nor upon 
createdness. 

Source: 

.1384 ijLja9l yS>5 olSjjSj^o ^LiJ iubejlij.il {JJ.^ Obj 1 1S3 .io'ijjo j^jj^jo 



Mortazavi, Manuchehr. Zaban-e-Dirin Azerbaijan (On the Old language of Azerbaijan). Bonyad Moqufaat 
Dr. Afshar. 2005(1384). 



We should note that based on Safinaye Tabrizi, Professor. Mortazavi also states that the language of 
Shams Tabrizi was the old Fahlavi dialect of Azerbaijan. Thus the Safinaye Tabriz as well as other sources 
mentioned clearly reflects the fact that Tabriz was an ethnic Iranic speaking cultural town at that era. 
This remarkable text (the actual manuscript) should be in the library of any serious Rumi scholar since it 
gives a complete mirror of the culture of Tabriz at that time and also helps explaining the figure of 
Shams Tabrizi. 

On the name of Tabriz and its districts 

The name of Tabriz in Armenian which has borrowed heavily from Middle Persian and Parthian is 
TavRezh. In modern Persian this is Tabriz. 

According to Britannica 2009: 

"The name Tabriz is said to derive from tap-rlz ("causing heat to flow"), from the many thermal 
springs in the area." ("Tabriz." Encyclopaedia Britannica. 2009. Encyclopaedia Britannica Online. 
Oct. 2009 <http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/579865/Tabriz>.) 



However, Britannica not always being the most reliable source, further confirmation is needed. The 
Dehkhoda dictionary has explained this name well: 

«jj9j» {/> /j^^jU Oj3 ji) «i^Jg J uJ» .cjljuJ coj^^j (Thavresh) s (Thavrezh) «jj9J» lj ol (./> 

jSi> (Davrezh) $ (Thavrezh) «jj9J» (./j jo^^l^ OjS p) «objls» .c^ul co^^ (Thavrezh) 

«jj9J» i5^\LjO OojLp^> c lSJL) /J^cJm U_>9 j-P-jjJ Lj a£ Ju^^^vjO -XjjU ^jvJijOjl i_SLfi>gjJjO .Cj_jiajI 65j$ 

(taw cu tap) «9j = vJ» jl^^^^vjo oLiu lj ,_sJlo^ju <~s$l&>. zq^J qLq9/i> ^svjuojI Jq> (Thavrezh) 

jLj>jJJ <1jj<xjuju ^^ijuuuL) oS> Juuj J( _svjo j]oj <*j 3 [o^Jj — ] ( r ec) «gj > > jl J-Xj (rezh) KJ a^£U> Oj 3 

JuujL) ^jvjlSi-nJul jl ,J_i3 JuLuJ 3 ^^OLujLuJ SOjS-i jl Jj5 i^jStJ (.SVjOjJS 



In the Kurdish language "rizh" is the same as Persian "riz" and "tav" is the same as Persian "tab". Thus 
both forms Tabriz/Tavrezh indeed means "heat flow" and could be related to the volcanic mountains of 
the area. The name seems to be from the Parthian/Sassanid era as it is attested in the Armenian form. 
The Parthian/Sassanids also had influence and control (through Marzabans) in the Caucasus and it is 
possible the name "Tiblis" in Georgia is of the same form, given that the Iranian origin Bagtariads (who 
were Christianized and possibly Armenicized in some areas but Armenian keeping a large number of 



Middle Persian) controlled for a long time. According to some authors, the name Tafrish/Tabres in 
Central Iran could also be related. 

As it is well known, this name had existed well before the linguistic Turkification of Azerbaijan. As the 
name Azerbaijan itself had existed well before its Turkification and goes back all the way to the Persian 
Atropat. 

An important fact is that the two districts of Tabriz mentioned by Shams Tabrizi. They are called 
Surkhab and Charandaab. Both names are Iranian of course. Surkhab means the red water. As per 
Charandaab, the "aab" part is obvious but the "Charaan" part needs further examination. Two possible 
theories are related to the Persian word "Charaan" which means to graze in greenery, and thus as an 
analogue to Surkhab, Charaandaab could mean Green water. Another possibility is that the word is 
related to the Parthian chr which in Middle Persian is chrx (wheel, circle) and the name could mean 
"water circle". Be that it may, the etymology of both words Sorkhab and Charandaab are clearly 
Iranian. It is significant that these two districts are also the oldest district of modern Tabriz and they 
both have Persian names. The fact of the matter is that these two districts are the ones that mentioned 
in the old classical sources and provide another proof of the Iranian linguistic character of the area 
during the time of Shams Tabrizi. 



Shams Tabrizi's work Maqalaat 

The Maqalaat is the main written legacy that we have from Shams Tabrizi. It is a book of Shams oral 
teaching which was written down by Rumi's students, probably his son Sultan Walad. 

According to Lewis: 

"Rumi repeatedly refers to the asrar, or "secrets," of Shams, which may of course refer to his 
oral teachings, but may also designate a written text. If the latter, it represents the name which 
Rumi gave to the collection of Shams' writings. Some manuscripts of these discourses of Shams 
are entitled the Kalemat ("Sayings") or Ma'aref ("Gnostic Wisdom") of Shams. By scholarly 
convention, however, these notes are now generally referred to as the Maqalat, or 
"Discourses", of Shams. This is the title given to them in one partial manuscript of the work, a 
copy in all likelihood written out in the hand of Rumi's son, Sultan Valad; if so, the copy may 
date to the lifetime of Shams. 



A critical edition of Shams' lectures with copious annotation and indices running to slightly over 
1,000 pages was published by Mohammad-'Ali Movahhed in 1990 as Maqalat-e Shams Tabrizi 
(Tehran: Khwarizmi). 



A reading of the Maqalat of Shams will go much further to dispel the myths about the man. 
Shams' writing reveal him to have been a man well versed in the philosophical and theological 
discourse of his day, though something of an iconoclast. The Maqalat reveals Shams as an 
engaging speaker who expressed himself in a Persian both simple and profoundly moving. 
Foruzanfar considered shams' Maqalat one of the true treasures of Persian literature, with a 
depth that required several contemplative rereading. In addition to its own intrinsic value, 
Shams' Maqalat constitutes the single most important primary source (aide from Rumi's own 
writings, of course) for understanding Rumi's spiritual transformation and his teaching"(Franklin 
Lewis,Rumi Past and Present: pp 136-137). 

The Maqalaat shows the everyday language of Shams Tabrizi was Persian and the work itself is in 
informal Persian. Indeed, these lectures were noted and written down by Shams' students: 

"Fortunately, Shams did leave behind a bod of writings or, more precisely, notes taken down by 
his own or Rumi's disciples from lectures of Shams."(Franklin, pg 135) 

The Maqalaat is the main written legacy that we have from Shams Tabrizi. It is a book of Shams oral 
teaching which was written down by Rumi's students, probably his son Sultan Walad. Indeed Shams 
Tabrizi really loved the Persian language as he himself states: 



Shams Tabrizi of Ismaili origin? Conclusion 

It is well known that Dowlatshah Samarqand (d. 1487) and then Nur Allah Shushtari (d. 1610) and 
several others have claimed that Shams Tabrizi was a descendant of the Persian Ismaili Imams of 
Alamut. This point of view however is rejected by most modern scholars. Early orientalist scholars 
including E.G. Browne have adopted this viewpoint. It may have been possible for Ismailis to do 
Taqqiya after the capture of Alamut and pass themselves as Shafi'ites, but there is currently no 
conclusive proof with this regard. 

Another theory is that Shams ad-din Muhammad was the son of 'AN who was the son of Malikdad 
(Persian word meaning given by the King were Malik is an Arabic loanword and Dad is Persian for given). 
This theory is based on Aflaki (the author of Manaqib al'Arifin which will say more of later) who is also 
always not accepted by scholars in every genealogical detail. 

With regards to Shams Tabrizi we examined the two aspects: cultural and ethnic. From the point of view 
of cultural contribution, the everyday language of Shams Tabrizi was Persian and his oral teaching is 
recorded in Persian. With regards to his ethnic background, he was a speaker Fahlavi Persian dialect as 
mentioned by the word "Buri" in one poem and also the general picture given by the language of Tabriz 
at that time. 



As mentioned during the time of Shams Tabrizi, the people of Tabriz were Shafi'ite Sunnites and spoke 
the Tabrizi Persian dialect. Turks as well as Khorasani and Eastern Iranians (like Pashtuns and Persians 
(Tajiks) of Afghanistan and Tajikistan today) were generally Hanafis. That is while it is very rare for Turks 
to be Shafi'ites in history, Shafi'ism is the common rite in Western Iran and still all Iranian Sunni speakers 
of Western Iran such as Kurds and the Sunni Talysh follow this rite. This however was not the case in say 
Khorasan and Balkh and Central Asia were Hanafism (founded by an Iranian Muslim) was the prevalent 
rite for Iranian and Turkish Muslims of that area. 

The Iranian culture of Tabriz is also fully reflected in the grand manuscript of Safinaye Tabriz. Also the 
fact that Shams Tabrizi is linked to the Ismaili Hassan Sabah or Malikdad shows that he was of Iranian 
background. His pir has also been mentioned as "Seleh-Baaf" which again shows the usage of Persian in 
that area at that time. Unfortunately, some modern scholars do not have enough information on Tabriz 
at that time, but the manuscript of Safinaye Tabriz provides a complete picture of the cultural activity 
and the Sufic mystism and Shafi'l Islam prevalent there. So there is no more execuses (although 
unfortunately some of these scholars have written about the manuscripts without looking at its 
finepoints and confirming it with facts in the manuscript). 

In passing, we would like to mention an interesting point with regards to Rumi and Shams Tabrizi. 
Shams Tabrizi considered the Persian language even sweeter than Arabic: 

Where-as Rumi considered Arabic sweeter than Persian: 

Cujt\ jSjJ c)WJ ' J (j**" 6, — ^-"1 J*^J^ iSjft 4a Lf" 1 ^ 

Hesam al-Din Chelebi and other Rumi companions 

Hesam al-Din Chelebi was Rumi's favorite student and Rumi designated him as his successor. His 
background is clearly Kurdish as mentioned by several sources. 

According to Franklin: "Rumi traces Hosam al-Din's descent through a famous but uneducated mystic, 
Abu al-Vafa Kordi (d. 1107). This would mean Hosam al-Din had some Kurdish blood, which makes 
perfect sense, since Rumi describes his family as hailing from Urmia in Northwestern lran"(pg 215-216). 

His full name is also given as Hosam al-Din Hasan the son of Muhammad the son of Hassan(Badi' al- 
Zaman Foruzanfar, Sharh-e ahval va naqd va tahlil-e asar-e Shaykh Farid al-Din Mohammad-e 'Attar-e 
Nayshaburi, Tehran, Tehran University Press, 1139-40, reprinted by Zavvar publisher, 1382. (FB)) 

Thus we note that Shaykh Abu al-Vafa Kordi was born even prior to the Seljuq takeover of Urmia from 
local Kurdish and Daylamite dynasties. 



This is also mentioned by Turkish authors: 



"Husam al-Din Chelebi's grandfather was a great saint, Shaykh Taj al-Din Abu al-Wafa, who was Kurdish 
and died in Baghdad in 1107. Although this great saint was illiterate, he was a Gnostic. Some members 
of the community who only valued education levels, high positions, wealth, and physical appearances 
asked him to preach to them in order to embarrass this great saint. Shaykh Abu al-Wafa al-Kurdi 
replied: "God willing, I shall preach tomorrow. Be present." The night he supplicated sincerely to God, 
performed the ritual prayer, and went to bed. In his dream he saw the Prophet of Islam. The Prophet 
gave good news to this illiterate Kurdish saint: "God manifested Himself to him through his name 'Alim 
(All knowing) and Hakim (All-Wise).". The next day when he sat on the Kursi, or chair, to begin his 
sermon in the mosque, his first sentence was: "/ slept as a Kurd at night and got up as an Arab in the 
morning"{ Sefik Can, M. Fethullah Gulen, Zeki Saritoprak, "Fundamental of Rumi's Thought: A Mevlevi 
Sufi Perspective", Tughra; Second edition edition (December 1, 2005). Pp 78) 



This is mentioned by Aflaki as well: 

"The feats of the Bayazid of the age, the Jonayd of the era, key to the treasuries of the Celestial Throne 
('arsh), custodian of the treasure of the earth's surface (farsh), Friend of God on earth (ard), performer 
of customary practices and religious duty (fard), intercessor for the supporters on the Day of Review 
('ard), Hosam al-Haqq va'l Din b. Hasan b. Mohammad b. al-Hasan b. Akhi Tork, who associated himself 
with the revered Shaykh [Mowlana], saying: "I went to bed a Kurd and I woke up an Arab". God be 
pleased with him and his ancestors and how excellent his descendants!(Shams al-Din Aflaki, "The feats 
of the knowers of God: Manaqeb al-'arefin", translated by John O'Kane, Brill, 2002.) (hence forth 
referred to as Aflaki) 

Note, the translator (John O'Kane) has put [Mowlana] in brackets, where-as the revered Shaykh is 
probably Shaykh Abu al-Vafa Kordi and not Mowlana. 

And Rumi also calls him from Urmia and of Kurdish descent in the introduction of the Masnavi: 

Cj-i-juLjuol Jls Loj />_)SuoJI Qj-hJuI ^^Jl ^j-juuuJuoJ I iJ^j^I i_S<)jOj\JI pJbQjS^ 9 cULC qJJl (_s^Oj Q^j Vuoll (j-il jjjjJL^) 
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Some might point to the curious title "Akhi Tork" (mentioned by several scholar), for Mohammad, the 
actual name of Hosam al-Din's father. However, in Persian script, like in Arabic, the short vowels are 
not written and diacritic signs are used to clarify when required. 

We should first mention that this is a title and not the actual name of Mohammad. Nevertheless going 
with the opinion of scholars of Rumi, why was he given such a title? 

According to Sefik Can, M. Fethullah Gulen, Zeki Saritoprak, "Since Husam al-Din's father was the head 
of Akhi group living in and around Konya, he was called "Akhi Turk", (pg 78) 

The Akhi groups were fraternal brotherhoods and it seems Hosam al-Din's father was the head of one of 
these guilds in Konya. Ibn Battuta (13 th century) connects the word with Arabic "my brother" while 



other sources have connected the word with the Uighyur "generous". In our opinion, since the guilds 
were a sort of brotherhood, and since the members of these groups addressed their leader as "Akhi" 
(my brotherhood), probably the Arabic term makes more sense. Such guilds are not seen at the time in 
Cenral Asia but they are in Iran and Anatolia. Be that it may, accoring to Franklin: "These brotherhoods, 
with their code of civic virtue and mercantile morality, but which also exhibited features of a militia or a 
mafia-like gang, constituted a king of alternative to the Sufi orders and their focus on ascetic and Gnostic 
spirituality". (pg 216). 

Thus it is likely given the location of Konya, the title "Akhi Turk" (my brother Turk) was adopted by 
Mohammad (Hosam al-Din's father) and thus Hosam al-Din was also given the title Ibn Akhi-Tork (the 
son of Akhi-Tork). However as mentioned, a title cannot be used to resolve this matter. A clear 
indicator of Hosam al-Din's Kurdish background can be ascertained by the fact that Hosam al-Din was 
also a Shafi'ite Sunni. 

According to Franklin: "Aflaki reports that Hosam al-Din, like Shams of Tabriz, followed the rites of the 
Shafe'l school of Islamic law. One day Hosam al-Din said that he wished to convert to the Hanafi creed, 
"because our mster of the Hanafi creed". Rumi told him that it would better to keep his own creed and 
simply to follow the mystical teachins of Rumi and guide the people to his creed of love" (pg 226) 

Overall, most of the Iranians from Central Asia and Khorasan were Hanafis however the majority of 
Iranians from Western Iran (like Shams Tabrizi, the city of Tabriz before Safavids, Suhrawardi, Shaykh 
Mahmud Shabistari, , Kurds, Sunni Talysh and Hosam al-Din) were Shafi'ites. However, when it comes to 
Turkic Sunni Muslims, they were uniformly and overwhelmingly (not just majority but overwhelmingly 
and uniformly) were Hanafis (an exception is in the Caucasus were in the Northern Caucasus some tribes 
were converted to Shafi'ism in a much later period than that of Rumi). Here are some statements with 
this regard. 

"The Turkmens who entered Anatolia no doubt brought with them vestiges of the pre-lslamic inner 
Asian shamanistic past but eventually became in considerable measure firm adherents of the near- 
universal Islamic madhab for the Turks, the Hanafi one"(Mohamed Taher, "Encyclopedic Survey of 
Islamic Culture", Anmol Publication PVT, 1998. Turkey: Pg 983). 

Another testament to this is from traveler Ibn Batuttah who lived in the 14 th century. On Turks, he 
provides some description of their religion: "..After eating their food, they drink the yogurt/milk of mare 
called Qumiz. The Turks are followers of Hanafism and consider eating Nabidh (Alcoholic beverage) as 
Halal (lawful in lslam)."(lbn Batuttah, translated by Dr. Ali Muvahid, Tehran, Bongaah Publishers, 1969). 



"There have sometimes been forcible and wholesale removals from one "rite" to another, generally for 
political reasons; as when the Ottoman Turks, having gained power in Iraq and the Hijaz in the sixteenth 
century, compelled the Shafi'ite Qadis either to change to the Hanafi "rite" to which they (the Turks) 
belonged, or to relinquish office."(Reuben Levy, "Social Structure of Islam", Taylor and Francis, 2000. Pg 
183). 



"Hanafism was founded by a Persian, Imam Abu Hanifa, who was a student of Imam Ja'far Al-Sadeq, ... 
His school held great attraction from the beginning for Turks as well as Muslims of the Indian 
subcontinent. Today the Hanafi school has the largest number of follows in the Sunni world, including 
most Sunni Turks, the Turkic people of Caucasus, and Central Asia, European Muslims, and the Muslims 
of Indian subcontinent "(Nasr, Seyyed Hossein. "The Heart of Islam: Enduring Values for Humanity". 
HarperColins, 2004. Pg 68). 



"On the other hand, because the Turkish rulers were so devoted to Islamic beliefs, they had accepted 
Hanafism with a great vigor and conviction"(Mehmed Fuad Koprulu's , Early Mystics in Turkish 
Literature, Translated by Gary Leiser and Robert Dankoff , Routledge, 2006, pg 8). 

This is still the case today in modern Turkey: 

"Unlike the Sunni Turks, who follow the Hanafi school of Islamic law, the Sunni Kurds follow the Shafi'i 
school"(Federal Research Div Staff, Turkey: A Country Study, Kessinger Publishers, 2004. pg 141). 

Thus we believe both the Shafi'ism whom all Sunni Kurds follow (where-as all Sunni Turks follow 
Hanafism like all Sunni Tajiks (Iranians) of Central Asia and Afghanistan) as well as the various 
testaments to the Kurdish ancestry of Hosam al-Din (whose ancestry goes back before the Seljuq era in 
the area) are sufficient that Hosam al-Din was also Kurdish (and hence Iranian in the ethno-linguistic 
sense). 

On two other Rumi companions,for example Fereydun Sepahsalar and Salah al-Din Zarkub, there is not 
enough information although we believe these were also among the Iranian refugees that fled to Konya. 
Fereydun Sepahsalar is a pure Persian name and Sahal al-Din Zarkub has the title "Zarkub" as a trade. 
However there is not sufficient detail with this regard. Based on examination of Aflaki though, it is our 
opinion that for example Salah al-Din Zarkub was Persian (or possibly Kurdish). This is illustrated by this 
anectode: 

[23] Likewise, it is a well-known story that one day Shaykh Salah al-Din happened to 
hire Turkish laborers to do building work in his garden. Mowlana said: 'Effendi' — that 
is to say lord — 'Salah al-Din, when it is time for building, one must engage Greek 
laborers and when it is time for destroying something, Turkish hirelings. Indeed, the 
building of the world is assigned to the Greeks, whereas the world's destruction is 
reserved for the Turks. When God — He is sublime and exalted — ordered the creation of 
the world of sovereignty ('alam-e molk'), first He created unaware-infidels, and He 
conferred on them long life and great strength so they would strive like hired laborers in 
building the terrestrial world. And they built up many cities and fortresses on mountain 
peaks and places on top of a hill such that after generations had passed these 
constructions were a model for those who came later. Then divine predestination saw to 
it that little by little these constructions would become completely destroyed and 
desolate, and be eradicated. God created the group of Turks so that they would destroy 



every building they saw, mercilessly and ruthlessly, and cause it to be demolished. And 
they are still doing so, and day by day until the Resurrection they will continue to destroy 
in this manner. In the end, the destruction of the city of Konya will also be at the hands 
of wicked Turks devoid of mercy.' And this being the case, it turned out just as Mowlana 
said, (pg 503) 

Now this anectode from Aflaki makes it fairly clear that neither Rumi nor Salah al-Din were Turks and 
felt any Turkishness. Such disparaging remarks would be unthinkable even assuming its hagiographic 
nature if any of these two characters were Turkish. We shall examine Aflaki in this own section. 

Baha al-Din Walad and Rumi's parents 

Genealogy of Rumi's parents 

Rumi's father Baha al-Din Mohammad Walad was an important mystic and scholar in his own right. The 
most widely acknowledged study on him is that of Fritz Meier. 

According to Franklin: 

"Among German scholars who have devoted their attention to Sufism, the systematic and 
exacting standards of Hellmut Ritter, Fritz Meier, Richard Gamlich and J.C. Burgel are truly 
admirable. Consider, for example, the Swiss scholar Fritz Meier's (1912-9) work on Baha al-Din 
Valad, Baha-I Walad: Gundzuge seins Lebens und seiner Mystic (Leiden: Brill, 1989), running to 
over 450 pages. Meier has done more than any other single Person in the West to clarify the 
biographical details and theology of Rumi's father and thereby, Rumi himself. Meier's thorough 
and precise study provides an amazing mine of carefully research and carefully considered 
information, as well as a wealth of insightful analysis about Rumi's family and their area of 
operation" (Rumi: Past Present, east and West, pp 540-541). 

According to Schimmel: 

"In recent years, the most important publication concerning Rumi's background is the 
voluminous book by the indefatigable Swiss scholar Fritz Meier, Bahad-I Walad (Leiden, 1989). 
This book, the result of painstaking analysis of the life and work of Maulana's father, finally 
offers reliable about Maulana's early days. Meier's finding requires changes of the first pages of 
our book. To sum up: Baha-I Walad did not live in Balkh itself but in a small place north of the 
Oxus (present-day Tajikistan) by the name of Wakhsh, which was the under the administration 
of Balkh. (That his son stated to have come from Balkh would correspond to modern American's 
claim to hail from New York while he might have been born and raised in a small town in upstate 
Ney York or in Long Island." (Schimmel, Annemarie. "The Triumphal Sun. A Study of the 
Works of Jalaloddin Rumi". Albany: SUNY Press, 1993. xiv) 



According to Lewis: 



"Baha al-Din's father, Hosayn, had been a religious scholar with a bent for asceticism, occupied 
like his own father before him, Ahmad, with the family profession of preacher (khatib). Of the 
four canonical schools of Sunni Islam, the family adhered to the relatively liberal Hanafi rite. 
Hosayn-e Khatibi enjoyed such renown in his youth - so says Aflaki with characteristic 
exaggeration - that Razi al-Din Nayshapuri and other famous scholars came to study with him 
(Af 9; for the legend about Baha al-Din, see below, "The Mythical Baha al-Din"). Another report 
indicates that Baha al-Din's grandfather, Ahmad al-Khatibi, was born to Ferdows Khatun, a 
daughter of the reputed Hanafite jurist and author Shams al-A'emma Abu Bakr of Sarakhs, who 
died circa 1088 (Af 75; FB 6 n.4; Mei 74 n. 17). This is far from implausible and , if true, would 
tend to suggest that Ahmad al-Khatabi had studied under Shams al-A'emma. Prior to that the 
family could supposedly trace its roots back to Isfahan. We do not learn the name of Baha al- 
Din's mother in the sources, only that he referred to her as "Mama" (Mami), and that she 
lived to the 1200s."(pg 44) 

Finally according to Fritz Meyer himself (we did not have access to the German and have used the 
professional Persian translation by Maryam Musharraf): 

ji a& <Zj3jjjs jLxjJj Qj Olp6.nl Q<).> ... Ir> jl -JuLi — ,JjjuS ±\$jb> v_jJiJ — l _jyjJa> iSj GI9JX: Qj 9 igj k _sJ>Jl>- Lpj 
(50 1^ti^>) .-Uijujli l _j\jo i 0 J o /x^juu 12/6 g 11/5 G_>9 ji Lp-ia9Luj 9 i_S-\j_>j'lo tSl£jjjjj> oLx> CiLcjLuO 



i9> v t jljuoJ Lpj OilgjLs- .Cj_jujI ulp 6.10I Jjil l _sv^> uLoJLc jl L5LdJil9jL> fib jglib a£ C^jujli fib ... Ir>" Lpj Oilgjbv 
(jjjxdJ Ij Ij gl jjj l _j^ij9iiJLju i^r+Lvj b ^jlijiLo igj Lpj i_jJl) >juoj. tj^iao Ij "jjg" . JjJjLjjj^ j£->$j\ 1ijJL> CU Ij 

(448 <^>Jl^) .CjljujI OJjlgiejjO " l _j\jolo" b " l _j\jolo" \j£> jilo jjj Lpj .JljjdLjjO fib 

Thus Fritz Meier suggests that the family's genealogy goes back to Isfahan and more specifically to the 
Khatibi scholars of the Hanafi rite. At the same time, he states that the family claimed descent from Abu 
Bakr (although he does not specify in our Persian translation when such a claim was made?). However 
the Encyclopedia Iranica article by H. Algar as well as the Encyclopedia of Islam on Rumi discounts this 
claim. 

According to the Encyclopedia of Islam 

DJalal al- Din Rum! b. Baha' al-DIn Sultan al-ulama' Walad b. Husayn b. Ahmad Khatibi, 
known by the sobriquet Mawlana (Mevlana), Persian poet and founder of the Mawlawiyya order 
of dervishes, which was named after him, was born on Rabl' I 604/30 September 1207 in Balkh, 
and died on 5 Djumada II 672/1273 in Konya. The reasons put forward against the above- 
mentioned date of birth (Abdulbaki Gblpmarh, Mevlana Celaleddm 3, 44; idem, Mevlana Sams-i 
Tabriz? ile altmis iki yasmda bulustu, in Sarkiyat Mecmuasi, iii, 153-61; and Bir yazi uzerine, in 
Tarih Cografya Dunyasi, ii/12, 1959, 468) are not valid. His father, whose sermons have been 
preserved and printed ( Ma'arif . Madjmu'a-i mawa'iz wa sukhanan-i Sultan al-'ulama' Baha' 
Din Muhammad b. Husayn-i Khatlbl-i Balkhl mashhur ba-Baha'-i Walad , ed. Bad!' al-Zaman 
Furuzanfarr, Tehran 1333), was a preacher in BalkhL The assertions that his family tree goes 
back to Abu Bakr, and that his mother was a daughter of the Khwarizmshah Ala' al-DIn 



Muhammad (AflakT, i, 8-9) do not hold on closer examination (B. Furuzanfarr, Mawlana Djalal 
Din , Tehran 1315, 7; AITnakT SharT'atmadarT, Nakd-i matn-i mathnawT, in Yaghma , xii (1338), 
164; Ahmad AflakT, Ariflerin menkibeleri, trans. Tahsin Yazici, Ankara 1953, i, Onsbz, 44). 

(Ritter, H.; Bausani, A. "DJalal al- Din Rum! b. Baha' al-DTn Sultan al-'ulama' Walad b. Husayn b. Ahmad 
KhatTbT ." Encyclopaedia of Islam. Edited by: P. Bearman , Th. Bianquis , C.E. Bosworth , E. van Donzel 
and W.P. Heinrichs. Brill, 2009. Brill Online. Excerpt: "known by the sobriquet Mawlana (Mevlana), 
Persian poet and founder of the Mawlawiyya order of dervishes") 

According to the Encyclopedia Iranica: 

BAHA -AL-DIN MOHAMMAD WALAD B. HOSAYN B. AHMAD KATlB BALKI 
(546-628/1 151-1231), father of Mawlana Jalal-al-Dln RumI (q.v.), the great Sufi poet and 
eponym of the Mevlevi order, with reference to whom he became posthumously known 
as Mawlana-ye bozorg (the elder Mawlana). In his lifetime he was generally known as 
Baha'-e Walad, and often referred to in addition by the title soltan al- olama ' (king of 
the scholars). According to his grandson, Soltan Walad (d. 632/1235), the title originated 
with a dream seen on the same night by all the muftis of Balk in which the Prophet 
himself designated Baha -al-DTn as soltan al- olama ' ; when they awoke, they hastened to 
pay homage to him (Walad-nama, ed. J. Homa'T, Tehran, 1315 S./1936, p. 188; see also 
Ferldun Sepahsalar, Resala-ye Sepahsalar, Kanpur, 1319/1910, p. 7 and Sams-al-Dln 
Ahmad AflakT, Manaqeb al- arefin, ed. T. Yazici, Ankara, 1959, 1, p. 7). Baha'-e Walad 
himself records that the title soltan al- olama ' was given him in a dream by an old man 
of luminous visage, and thereafter he insisted on using the title when signing the fatwas 
he issued (Ma'aref, ed. B. Foruzanfar, Tehran, 1333 S./1954, 1, pp. 188-89). 

Baha'-e Walad says that he was approaching the age of 55 on 1 Ramazan 600/3 March 
1203 (Ma 'arefl, p. 354); he must therefore have been born in 546/1 151-52. His father 
was a scholar and ascetic of great eminence in Balk, the offspring of a family that had 
been settled in Khorasan for many generations. According to many writers, they were 
descended from the caliph Abu Bakr (Resala-ye Sepahsalar, p. 6; Manaqeb al- 'arefin I, 
p. 7; J arm, Nafahat, p. 457). Sepahsalar does not provide a complete genealogy and the 
six, seven, or eight generations mentioned by other authors are clearly too few to bridge 
the six centuries that elapsed between Abu Bakr and Baha'-e Walad (see B. Foruzanfar, 
Resala dar tahqiq-e ahwal wa zendagani-e Mawlana Jalal-al-Din Mohammad, Tehran, 
1315 S./1936, p. 4). The two lines found in some copies of the Walad-nama that attribute 
Bakri descent to Baha'-e Walad were probably inserted in the text by a copyist (see A. 
Golpinarh's footnote to his translation of Walad-nama under the title ibtida-name, 
Ankara, 1976, p. 237). There is no reference to such descent in the works of Baha'-e 
Walad and Mawlana Jalal-al-DTn or in the inscriptions on their sarcophagi. The 
attribution may have arisen from confusion between the caliph and another Abu 
Bakr, Sams-al-A'emma Abu Bakr Saraksl (d. 483/1090), the well-known Hanafite 
jurist, whose daughter, Ferdows Katun, was the mother of Ahmad Katlb, Baha'-e 
Walad's grandfather (see Foruzanfar, Resala, p. 6). 



Tradition also links Baha -e Walad's lineage to the K v arazmsah dynasty. His mother 
is said to have been the daughter of Ala -al-DIn Mohammad K v arazmsah (d. 
596/1200), but this appears to be excluded for chronological reasons (Foruzanfar, 

Resala, p. 7). (H. Algar, "BAHA'-AL-DTN MOHAMMAD WALAD " , Encyclopedia Iranica) 

Franklin touches upon this point in the section "The Mythical Baha al-Din" (pp 90-91) of his book: 

"The persistence of a community of individuals residing physically in the shrine of a saint and the 
schools and hospices that sometimes grew up around them, as well as the spread of an order 
promulgating esoteric teachings and a reverential attitude towards its founding fathers, 
naturally tend to create a legendary even miraculous vita for them. Sultan Valad himself already 
contributed to this super naturalizing tendency in his "Book of Beginnings" (Ebdeta Nama), in 
which he compares Baha al-Din to the famous Sufis of the past. This naturally leads him to 
describe his grandfather's life according to the expectations of the hagiographical genre. 

Because his pupil, Borhan al-Din, and his son, Jalal al-Din Rumi, provide precious little 
information about Baha al-Din, the brief account by Sultan Valad (SVE 187-93) offers the earliest 
coherent portrait of him. The halo of holiness which already obscures Baha al-Din the man in his 
grandson's account shines even more blindingly in the chronicle of Sepahsalar (Sep 10-21) and 
in the "Acts of the Gnostics" by Ahmad Aflakii (Af 7-55). Later writes, such as Jami, Dowlatshah 
and Amin Ahmad Razi, whether committed or not to the perpetuation of a mythic image of Baha 
al-Din and Jalal al-Din, effectively reinforced or enhanced the popular and miraculous reputation 
of their subjects by repeating the tale of the earlier "biographers." For decades scholars, relying 
rather too credulously on these accounts, have likewise repeated these legends, lending them 
an air of respectability. 

The outstanding feature in the hagiographer's mythical portrait of Baha al-Din in his fame as a 
theologian and scholar of religious law. Though Baha al-Din may indeed have achieved some 
reputation in Vakhsh or even Balkh or Samarqand, he did not enjoy wider renown as a religious 
scholar or public figure, as I have been at pains to show. No mention of Baha al-Din Valad has 
turned up in the sources contemporary to him, such a biographical dictionaries or the works of 
other religious scholars such as Fakhr al-Din Razi. Much later sources describe him only in 
relation to his famous son, not as an independent figure. Baha al-Din's own writing, Ma'rif, 
were never disseminated to a wider audience in the medieval period and he could not, 
therefore have been famous as an author. 

Baha al-Din's disciples also traced his family lineage to the first caliph, Abu Bakr (Sep 9; Af 7; JNO 
457; Dow 213). This probably stems from willful confusion over his paternal great grandmother, 
who was the daughter of Abu Bakr of Sarakhs, a noted jurist (d. 1090). The most complete 
genealogy offered for family only stretches back six or seven generations and cannot possibly 
reach to Abu Bakr, the companion and first caliph of the Prophet, who died two years after the 
Prophet, in A.D. 634 (FB 5-6 n.3). One would furthermore expect descent from Abu Bakr, were 
it part of the family lore during the lifetime of Baha al-Din, to be a source of pride and 



professional authority, yet there is no mention of this in the writings of Baha al-Din or Jalal al- 
Din Rumi, nor do the inscriptions on their sarcophagi mention it. Mention of this supposed 
lineage does turn up in some manuscripts of our earliest biographical source, Sultan Valad's 
Ebteda Name (SVE 187), but Golpinarli speculated that a later copyist interpolated these 
remarks on the basis of Aflaki (AF 8) or Sepahsalar (Sep 9). Whether or not this is so, we have 
seen how Sultan Valad errs or ignores a great many facts about his grandfather. 

Ahmad Aflaki (Af 7-9) makes the claim that Baha al-Din's mother was the daughter of 'Ala al-Din 
Mohammad Khwarazmshah (r. 1200 - 1220), described as "the paternal uncle" of Jalal al-Din 
Khwarazmshah. Jami repeats this (JNO 458), but the chronology is impossible (FB 7), and in any 
case , the portrait of her that emerges from Baha al-Din's comments does not square with a 
royal lineage (Mei 45). Furthermore, the association of religious figures with royalty in the 
Iranian hagiographical tradition (e.g., the intermarriage of the last Sassanian princess with the 
'Alid family) is typological and must therefore be viewed with extreme skepticism. 

The hagiographers likewise assert spiritual descent from famous Sufis for Baha al-Din. Aflaki 
(998) and Sepahsalar (9) link him, through his grandfather, with Ahmad Ghazzali (d. 1126), 
younger brother of the more famous Abu Hamed Ghazzali, and Jami (JNO 457) relays the 
suggestion that Baha al-Din may have been a disciple of the great Najm al-Din Kobra (d. 1220). 
Neither attribution is corroborated, explicitly or implicitly, in the writings of Baha al-Din, Rumi 
or Sultan Valad; this fact, in itself, almost certainly negates the possibility. The meeting with 
'Attar has been dealt with above, along with the miraculous dream about the title "Sultan al- 
ulama". Through the main contours of this legendary image of Baha al-Din disoolve like a 
mirage under close scrutiny, the picture which emerges from the Ma'aref, of a visionary, God- 
intoxicated mystic who achieved wider recognition only in his seventies, is no less remarkable." 
(Lewis, 90-92) 

So what do we know from all these data? We only know with certainty that Rumi's great Grandfather 
was Ahmad Khatibi. The claim descent from Abu Bakr the companion of the Prophet Muhammad 
(SAW) is dismissed by modern scholars and is seen as a later development in the history of the sect. The 
claim descent of Rumi's mother or Baha al-Din's mother to the Khwarzmshah is also dismissed by 
scholars due to impossibility and chronological reasons. Obviously to claim descent from royalty or the 
companion of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) by later followers of the sect would be a cause of 
prestige. Then also there is the claim of Baha al-Din Walad's family going back to the Khatibun Hanafi 
scholars of Isfahan. 

Thus we do not have the most exact account and are left clueless on Rumi's father-line beyond Ahmad 
Khatibi. However the native language of Baha al-Din Walad is sufficient to show that the family's native 
language was Persian and hence they were Persian. We did not expect in the beginning to be able to 
trace Baha al-Din Walad's ancestry to Darius the Great. However the native sedentary populations of 
towns such as Sarakhs, Isfahan, Balkh, Vakhsh and etc. were Persians and the incoming Turkish nomads 
were either Iranicized or had tribal associations, none of it seen in Rumi or Baha al-Din's work. Thus we 



must concentrate on culture again and in this case we examine the language of Balkh, Vakhsh and also 
the work of Baha al-Din Walad. 

On Vakhsh and Balkh and the languages of these areas 

Annemarie Schimmel, "I Am Wind, You Are Fire," p. 11. She refers to an (1989) article by the German 
scholar, Fritz Meier: "Afghan and Persian admirers still prefer to call Jalaluddin 'Balkhi' because his 
family lived in Balkh before migrating westward. However, their home was not in the actual city of 
Balkh, since the mid-eighth century a center of Muslim culture in Khorasan (now Afghanistan). Rather, 
as the Swiss scholar Fritz Meier has shown, it was in the small town of Wakhsh north of the Oxus that 
Baha'uddin Walad, Jalaluddin's father, lived and worked as a jurist and preacher with mystical 
inclinations." 

Franklin Lewis, "Rumi-Past and Present, East and West: The Life, Teachings, and Poetry of Jalal al-Din 
Rumi," 2000, paperback 2003, pp. 47-49. Professor Lewis has devoted two full pages of his book to the 
topic of Wakhsh, which he states has been identified with the medieval town of Lewkand (or Lavakand) 
or Sangtude, which is about 65 kilometers southeast of Dushanbe, the capital of present-day Tajikistan. 
He says it is on the east bank of the Vakhshab River, a major tributary that joins the Amu Darya River 
(also called Jayhun, and named the Oxus by the Greeks). He further states: 

"Baha al-Din may have been born in Balkh, but at least between June 1204 and 1210 (Shavval 600 and 
607), during which time Rumi was born, Baha al-Din resided in a house in Vaksh (Bah 2:143 [= Baha' 
uddin Walad's book, "Ma'arif." See translation below-note inserted here by Ibrahim Gamard]). Vakhsh, 
rather than Balkh, was the permanent base of Baha al-Din and his family until Rumi was around five 
years old (mei 16-35) [= from a book in German by the scholar Fritz Meier-note inserted here]. At that 
time, in about the year 1212 (A.H. 608-9), the Valads moved to Samarqand (Fih 333; Mei 29-30, 36) [= 
reference to Rumi's "Discourses" and to Fritz Meier's book-note inserted here], leaving behind Baa al- 
Din's mother, who must have been at least seventy-five years old." 

Thus modern scholarship is unsure of the birth place of Baha al-Din, but has very much agreed that the 
birth of Rumi in Vakhsh (Tajikistan). Traditional hagiography had indicated Balkh near Mazar-i Sharif in 
modern Afghanistan as the birth place of Rumi. Two explanations that are given is that: 1) Balkh was 
province rather than a city and Wakhsh was under Balkh's administration; 2) Baha al-Din was born in 
Balkh or was from Balkh, but he has moved to Vakhsh to be the local religious preacher of the area. 

In general the two areas are close and the language of the urban centers was Persian and could not have 
been different. And Vakhsh itself was considered as part of Balkh province at that time. Before the 
advent of Islam, Eastern Iranian languages were dominant in Central Asia. 

According C.E. Bosworth, "The Appearance of the Arabs in Central Asia under the Umayyads and the 
establishment of Islam", in History of Civilizations of Central Asia, Vol. IV: The Age of Achievement: AD 
750 to the End of the Fifteenth Century, Part One: The Historical, Social and Economic Setting, edited by 
M. S. Asimov and C. E. Bosworth. Multiple History Series. Paris: UNESCO Publishing, 1998. Excerpt from 
page 23: "Central Asia in the early seventh century was ethnically, still largely an Iranian land whose 
people used various Middle Iranian languages. 

C. Edmund Bosworth: "In early Islamic times Persians tended to identify all the lands to the northeast of 
Khorasan and lying beyond the Oxus with the region of Turan, which in the Shahnama of Ferdowsi is 



regarded as the land allotted to Fereydun's son Tur. The denizens of Turan were held to include the 
Turks, in the first four centuries of Islam essentially those nomadizing beyond the Jaxartes, and behind 
them the Chinese (see Kowalski; Minorsky, "Turan"). Turan thus became both an ethnic and a 
geographical term, but always containing ambiguities and contradictions, arising from the fact that all 
through Islamic times the lands immediately beyond the Oxus and along its lower reaches were the 
homes not of Turks but of Iranian peoples, such as the Sogdians and Khwarezmians."( C.E. Bosworth, 
"Central Asia: The Islamic period up to the Mongols" in Encyclopedia Iranica). 

In addition to Sogdians and Khwarezmians, we may also add Hephtalites whom modern science 
considers Eastern Iranian (50-60 years ago various theories were floated around about Hephtalites) but 
modern has shown based on detailed etymological analysis that they were also Eastern Iranians. 

Xavier Tremblay Pour une histore de la Serinde. Le manicheisme parmi les peoples et religions d'Asie 
Centrale d'apres les sources primaire, Vienna, 2001, Appendix D «Notes Sur L'Origine Des Hephtalites" 

http://web.archive.org/web/20070226024844/www.azargoshnasp.net/historv/Hephtalites/hephtalitetremblay.pdf 

or 

B.A. Livinsky, "The Hephthalites" in History of Civilizations of Central Asia - Vol. 3. South Asia Books; 1 
edition (March 1999). pg 135 

We should note that Muslim writers have confused Altaic speaking Turks with some Iranian peoples like 
Sogdians, Hephtalites, Alans and also even Tibetians, Chinese and Mongols. 

After the Arab invasion of Persia, large numbers of Persian speakers were brought to Central Asia and 
surprisingly, the Arab invasion strengthened Persian in Central Asia at the cost of other East Iranian 
languages. According to FOUCHECOUR: 

"Another factor in the evolution of Middle Persian to Persian was the geographical spread of this 
language in the wake of the Arab conquest. Following the path of the Arab invasion, Persian spread from 
its own heartlands to Central Asia (Transoxania). For their conquests, the Arabs enlisted indigenous 
peoples in their armies. These local populations did not speak a standardized Persian and in many cases 
did not even use Persian among themselves. Nevertheless, the Persian of the time served as a lingua 
franca for these enlisted men. They were to spread this new version in the conquered provinces, from 
Azerbaijan to Central Asia, to the detriment of other Iranian languages or other dialects of Persian. Such 
was the case of Sogdian, a language belonging to an age-old culture that was largely engulfed by 
Persian. Thus Persian became, in due course, the court language of the first semi-independent Muslim 
principalities, most notably those founded in the Greater Khorasan."(CHARLES-HENRI DE FOUCHECOUR, 
"Iran: Classical Persian literature" in Encyclopedia Iranica) 

Thus, after Islam took hold, the new Persian language which was a continuation of Khorasani dialect of 
Middle Persian with admixture of Sogdian, Bactrian and other East Iranian languages and influenced by 
Arabic vocabulary became predominant in the region. Especially after the rise of the Samanid dynasty, 
Persian slowly absorbed Soghdian and Chorasmian language regions. 



During Baha al-Din's time, Balkh was still a Persian speaking region. For a clear example of this, we refer 
to the book Zhakhira Khwarizmshahi. The Zakhira Khwarizmshahi ("Treasures dedicated to the king of 
Khwarazm") is a Persian medical Encyclopedia written by the Persian scholar Sayyid Zayn al-Din Isma'il 
al-Husayni al-Jurjani (Gorgani) (1040-1136 A.D.). 

The Dehkhoda dictionary under Balkh makes a reference to the Zakhira Khwarizmshahi and states: 

Looking in the actual manuscript of Zakhira Khwarizmi(available in Tehran University library and 
University of Chicago among other major universities of the world), this was found: 

^jvjo jU (jjfej 9 3_>9 CjjJjgS Q lo uu jl :>9j ^j^luj ^.sv^aJj lAmj ■ £^Lfi 9 (_soJU \j*Uj j\» 
jJul (jiuuj ijjl 3 i^J vj (.jy JljJuLj 3 igj i_u U ^^v^ JljJuLj 9 ijl ^j^juULC JljujL) 9 OliLft>- U 9 5$-kjJ 
ul qJj J-fiil 9 jL>juju jjj uLujii>^ -loLij C V 9 -^9^ >_S v ^ t J-? lA^j "tj-h 1 ^ O^-V ^ 9 -i-^Li jJLjJjjj £\Jj ^^n^-^ 

« .JJjg^ \S£jj^S <U*y lj 

Thus the book provides everyday usage of the Balkhi-Persian dialect in the region. 

Other historical attestations clearly state that Balkh was a Persian speaking region and had the best form 
of Dari-Persian. In the Darab Nama of Tartusi, it mentions that the language of Balkh Dari: 

:Cj_«jjI oJuoT ( i 1 6 .<o olll ^jjuLjuj^Sj) 1 _j\-«jJ9Jo_)Jo cLob vU- 1 iJjLiLo ji 

o£ 9 qJj oLo^jjo _>Suo Juulgii o^Js '-^-MfP "-Sp tool Li JuLd>l9> uLgj> ^Lcui 9 Cj-jJub i-Sj^ tool Jijjo ul g» 

«^j9joLj qJL J^l oUj 

Translation: "And that man had the Dari language, and the entire world wants to know have the Dari 
language, however they cannot do this except the people of Balkh and whoever learns the language of 
the people of Balkh". 

Ibn Nadeem (d. 995 or 998 A.D.) also in his al-Fihrist mentions 

: jLJujJ9j l _5\jo Cj_uj^£_qJI ji /xj-ij (jjl 

Juglgj oLog Oljuo^ig i-SjJIg oLg_sL^>l OljJb cLuuuojs- ^.jJLc gib /XjujI ^.jJI i—icpjjuuoi) ^jgig^JI Lol9 

vUl 6_>«£>b> ^^Jl cu9j-uujo ,_$vq>9 dJLLoJI v_>U? i>° / J J^ i J olS Lgjg ljJIjuoJI OJuo ^aJb cUjjJI L0I9 ubtjjjijlg 
cLoiaJIg OJulgjoJI Lgj /xKi9 cL^ujLoJI L0I9 gJL Jj3>I ^aJUl 9 vjj^iuoJIg oL-ul_p* Jjfcl ciaJ ^ LpJLc t_JlaJlg 
t_iaDI §^19x19 OgJbJI ^^vS ^-9lj_»Jij\Jlg dlgJLoJI /xKjo ol5 Lg_i9 ^jj^iJI L0I9 <^j\$ J-Q>l <*aJ (.^9 p^Jbij-*lj\$ 
^Ujj-uJIj ^fiJUl ljjo £.9j ^$3 cUjlSuoJIg ilg^uJI J^>l Lgj ,/aKij Oils ^jJU > juuJI L0I9 ^jJubJI gjos 6 JJUI9 

dLo 9 uljmxfii 9 i-Sj 9 oLpQ.<ol !>g-ji >J CjjujI 0_X_«Jij dilgj />b ciJL^S Cj_ujI i_>9_»juuuo tSgJL^S Lo I =) 

Iju oLi^U 

Lo I .Cj_juuI t_jjLC OUj Ol jj qJL >0^_)jO Olid 9 (_9>JiiuO 9 OLujl_>>- J^l CjifiJ 9 jbj^ />^J*> Cj^uI U^juUJO 

.JljJuIj (jjJjl9 J^l /J-^jjO Obj Ol 9 JJJ9S ijJSuuJ Oljj oLiul JuuLo 9 LoJLc 9 OIju9jO l£ CjjuuI ^jo\15 ^^vjujjls 



Lol 

Lol .Ju^ 

Translation: And Dari language is the language of Khorasan and the people of the East and the 
vocabulary of the natives of Balkh was dominant in this language, which includes the dialects of the 
eastern peoples. 



Professor. Gilbert Lazard notes : 

The language known as New Persian, which usually is called at this period (early Islamic times) 
by the name of Dari or Parsi-Dari, can be classified linguistically as a continuation of Middle 
Persian, the official religious and literary language of Sassanian Iran, itself a continuation of Old 
Persian, the language of the Achaemenids. Unlike the other languages and dialects, ancient and 
modern, of the Iranian group such as Avestan, Parthian, Soghdian, Kurdish, Balochi, Pashto, etc., 
Old Middle and New Persian represent one and the same language at three states of its history. 
It had its origin in Fars (the true Persian country from the historical point of view) and is 
differentiated by dialectical features, still easily recognizable from the dialect prevailing in north- 
western and eastern Iran in (Lazard, Gilbert 1975, "The Rise of the New Persian Language" in 
Frye, R. N., The Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 4, pp. 595-632, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Dari or Modern Persian is really the Khorasani dialect of the Middle Persian language. 
Al-Masudi (d. 956 A.D.) also mentions Dari and states: 

g£>g Juuji tjJI OlsLLJIg Oljlg cUjjjOjl i\b 1 _jJj Lo l _jJI obejjjilg ld>^Cg oLdjLoJI (jji Jb-aJI Ld>i\L Jl> cLol ^j^JIs 
i\b (jjo dJJi x-Cg g>og 6l_^g ijgjLuojj ij^g i_>#_juu_>jlg oL>_prg ol^LjuJIg loa .11 oJIg (jJi_uu_>jJog <-S>Jlg vL-JI 
CjJI$ i\LJI oA£> J^g CJ1S9JI \jji> K _^3 /x>Lc\)l (>bjl ijjo dJJju Ju^iil Log ijlg£>\)lg ^jbg oLo_>$g oLjuu-aujug oLuul_>>- 
M q»UI Ol dUig olaUl ijja ^uijj c^s^jJ Og-uLu lgjl$ p^j] \)l iA>-lg LgjLuuJg A>-lg dLLo Lpiio oA^-lg tULojo 
cL_iJj\)I _>jLju 1 _jv9 dJJi Asu CjaLL>l Olg iA>-lg <JlJ\j lpi>g_>>- i-a+Jbg 6-i^-lg K _?uJ\ Lgi>g_>>- Ogii Ob oJolg Ogii 

■ tjjjj^JI 0I2J LdS^Cg 4jji\)lg cbjjJIg t^jgi^aJlS _^>\)l 

b OLoLj g uljl g QjuuoJ jgbsjo b Obt/bjil g o^C g oLdsLo jl igj Jbj> jbi oLujgj;oJ9 Ajigj l _svjogS oLjujjb — ) 
g g_>jo g olj^ g Cj_uuI jgjLuOjJ _^p_iJu_>jl g OlS_>5 g Ol_>jLju g loii mn g oL_juu_jj_Io g i_Sj g Cj_«jjI 9 vL -l^j^ 

(jjl <3j _>^ob> C*Sg ji l£ oLo^tC (jjjoj^uj b jlg£>l g o-^J^ 9 uLo^ g oLjuul*_uu g Ol_uul_^> i_sLd>Cju\Jg _>SLo 

l _Sv^aaj ji loii9 iigj i_j\SLi l jj J ' 1 - , Lj g igj i_j\SL; ( jj J '°L , -i'^b 'igj CaSLLcxjO db ld>Cjj\Jg (jjl i_S1jo^ iCj_uuI Ui_uug,o ld>Cju\Jg 
i-SLd>jj^; ji o^r. Cj-juuI tjvi; Obj iJljJjIj iJvSj AjLjuajgj!,^ Oljj Ij Obj °S l _svSg_>^ i_5^3g l>!j iJuuLjili OgLaJ CibxlS 

.( l _j\juUjb i-SLd>Obj ,pLo g tSjil g i-Sji g i-Sglpj Og^r i-JljujIj cu_«jjli OgLdJ 



"The Persians are a people whose borders are the Mahat Mountains and Azarbaijan up to Armenia and 
Arran, and Bayleqan and Darband, and Ray and Tabaristan and Masqat and Shabaran and Jorjan and 
Abarshahr, and that is Nishabur, and Herat and Marv and other places in land of Khorasan, and 

Sejistan and Kerman and Fars and Ahvaz...AII these lands were once one kingdom with one sovereign 
and one language.. .although the language differed slightly. The language, however, is one, in that its 



letters are written the same way and used the same way in composition. There are, then, different 
languages such as Pahlavi, Dari, Azari, as well as other Persian languages." 

Thus the Dhakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi and the exact phrase "Zaban-i Balkhi" (The Balkhi language) and 
also the fact that Dari language was associated with Balkh (even the time of Darabnama and al-Fihrist) 
are sufficient proof that the language of everyday people of Balkh was Persian. Today also, the majority 
of the city of Mazar-i Sharif speaks Persian and are Tajiks(Persians). The Turkic minority in the area are 
the Turkmens who were nomadic until recently and the Uzbeks who were not in the area until the Mongol 
invasion and both of these live mainly in the villages around Mazar Sharif (the actual city being mainly 
Tajik). But during the time of Baha al-Din, books like Dhakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi provide sufficient 
proof of the language prevalent language in Balkh and the phrase "Zaban-i Balkhi" in the Dhakhireyeh 
Khwarizmshahi clearly points to the Balkhi languages. 

However as noted, modern scholarship states Rumi was born in Vakhsh, but Vakhsh itself was considered 
part of Balkh at the time. Vakhsh was just part of the regional administration of Balkh and thus when the 
Dhakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi is speaking of "Zaban-i Balkhi", we can state that it is the dialect of the 
region of Balkh in the wider sense (which also includes Vakhsh). Today the inhabitants of Vakhsh are 
also Tajik people and pre-Islamic time, they were likely Sogdians and Hephtalites. The Turkic speakers 
in Tajikistan who make up 10-15% of the population (in 2009) are Uzbeks who were not formed as a 
group in the area until after the Mongol invasion. During the time of Baha al-Din, Vakhsh had 
transitioned from Ghurid rule to that of the Khwarizmdshahi dynasty. The name Vakhsh probably has a 
Sogdian etymology and is related to the word Oxus. Minorsky and other scholars have connected the 
Greek word Oxus (which is pre-Christian) to the word Vakhsh (Hudud al-Alam). At the pre-Christian 
time, the area of Central Asia was Iranian speaking (Eastern Iranian languages) and the fact the name 
Vakhsh and Vakhsab was kept during the time of Rumi shows that a linguistic shift in the area to Turkic 
had not occurred, since the Turkic name for the river is Qizil-Su. The Hodud al-'Alam states about 
Vakhsh (Dehkhoda): 

That is its major cities were Halaward and Levkand (or Lawkand). Both names are Soghdian/Fahlavi. 

Although linguistic Turkification of Central Asia, parts of Caucasus and Azerbaijan were always 
favorable to Turks (due to political dominance), it is notable that both Vakhsh and Mazar-i Sharif are still 
predominantly Iranian Tajik speaking even today. 

We will examine Baha al-Din's work (Ma'arif) and show that some rare words of probable East Iranian 
origin are prevalent in the everyday language. 

Thus from this analysis of historical sources (especially Dhakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi and al-Fihrist), we 
can see that the language of Balkh was Persian. The language of Vakhsh in Tajikistan was also Persian as 
shown by the colloquial everyday language of Ma'arif . 



Contribution to Persian culture and Baha al-Din Walad's native language 

We note some very interesting colloquial Persian terms that are rarely used today and possibly have 
Soghdian origin are found in the Ma'rif. The most outstanding of these (in our opinion) from the Ma'ari 
are bolded below: 



These words show the colloquial style of the text in many aspects and are example of rare Iranian words 
(some of them seem Soghdian) that have been encountered much less in standard Persian. They require 
meticulous linguistic analysis from Iranian linguists. For example "Balg" for Barg or Roozhidan clearly 
shows the influence of the native Persian or the Balkhi language. 

To ascertain Baha al-Din's everyday language, some people might argue that this colloquial and informal 
jargon language of his is not sufficient. However we believe there is a definitive proof that Baha al-Din's 
native language was Persian and if he were not, he would write in a more formal language. Another 
proof beyond the everyday colloquial term and formal language has to do with the way Baha al-Din 
addresses his biological mother. Obviously, a person from a specific ethnic background would call their 
mother a term that they have used since they were infants. The Arabic word for mother is Umm, the 
Turkish word is aanaa and the Persian term is Maam. 

For example, the Khorasani Iranian poets Ferdowsi and Naser Khusraw: 



What is clear is that Baha al-Din Walad calls his mother "Maami" in his informal everyday jargon (a non- 
native Persian speaker who learns formal Persian would not use such an informal term). "Maam" is the 
Persian for mother (see Ferdowsi/Naser Khusraw above) and an Indo-European cognate with the similar 
English word. The "i" is also similar and expresses deeper affection and everyday family language usage. 
Baha al-Din Walad in his writing does not use his mother's formal name but constantly refers to her as 
"Maami". 







Thus closer examination of the colloquial language of the Ma'arif and its informal language reveals that 
the Persian used in that book is the everyday language of Baha al-Din Walad. This Persian has been 
influenced by Soghdian and other Eastern Iranian languages and that is why rare terms like "Roozhidan" 
(interestingly modern Persian uses Rooz but Kurdish uses Roozh) are used. It of course had Arabic loan 
words and even some Turkish and Greek loan words, since Persian civilization was bordered by Arabic 
and Turkic civilization and has been influenced by Greek civilization as well. But the overall colloquial 
Persian language of Balkh contains many words that have now disappeared in modern Persian but some 
of these words can be glanced at the Ma'arif (as shown above). 

"Maami" in itself indicates again that Baha al-Din Walad speaks Persian as his native language with his 
mother and the term is something that he has used since he was a child. Obviously had his language 
been Turkish or Arabic, then one would expect terms that are composed of "AAnaa" or "umm" rather 
than "Maami". 

Thus from an ethnic point of view, Baha al-Din Walad was a native Persian speaker. We cannot trace his 
genealogy or virtually many other people (say Shakespeare) more than three generations back to 
Ahmad Khatibi (who was a preacher himself in native Persian speaking lands) and obviously culture and 
native language is the key matter that defined ethnicity. From the viewpoint of culture, Baha al-Din 
Walad has also made a significant contribution to the Persian language and culture. 

According to Franklin: 

"For Baha al-Din, the ideal situation would undoubtedly have included a ruler predisposed to 
heed and foster his teachings, to abstain from wine and other impieties, and to uphold and 
spread poetry and religious learning, preferably of the Hanafi School and preferably in a Persian- 
speaking area. He would have had few if any qualms of conscience in accepting princely 
patronage or cultivating influence for pious purposes under such ideal circumstances"(page 76) 

And according to Bosworth, Baha al-Din brought Persian culture with him to Anatolia. 

C.E. Bosworth, "Turkish Expansion towards the west" in UNESCO HISTORY OF HUMANITY, Volume IV, 
titled "From the Seventh to the Sixteenth Century", UNESCO Publishing / Rutledge, p. 391: 

"While the Arabic language retained its primacy in such spheres as law, theology and science, 
the culture of the Seljuk court and secular literature within the sultanate became largely 
Persianized; this is seen in the early adoption of Persian epic names by the Seljuq Rulers (Qubad, 
Kay Khusraw and so on) and in the use of Persian as a literary language (Turkish must have been 
essentially a vehicle for every days speech at this time). The process of Persianization 
accelerated in the thirteenth century with the presence in Konya of two of the most 
distinguished refugees fleeing before the Mongols, Baha al-din Walad and his son Mawlana Jalal 
al-din Rumi, whose Mathnawi, composed in Konya, constitutes one of the crowning glories of 
classical Persian literature." 



Again, we like to go back to emphasizing culture. Since although we demonstrated that Baha al-Din's 
native language was Persian, what matters from a modern viewpoint is his impact on Persian language 
and culture. That is we may never know that Baha al-Din's ancestry goes back to say Darius the Great, 
Abraham, or Alexander the Great or etc. Eventually it goes back to Adam. Thus we assign to a 
civilization (in this case Persian civilization) based on his native language, and also his cultural 
contribution which are all in Persian. 

Baha al-Din's Ma'arif is a religious, moral and spiritual text written in a colloquial Persian which has 
many deep spiritual insights. The Masnavi indeed has also many of these insights and they go back to 
the traditional Persian Sufism of Khorasan. Although, from the extant texts available, one has to admit 
that Baha al-Din Walad from a scholarly and exoteric point of view cannot be compared to Fakhr ad-din 
Razi and we believe that he fled due to the Mongol invasion rather than any rivalry with Fakhr ad-din 
Razi or other people. The comparison of him with Fakhr ad-din Razi was possibly done to bring him to 
same scholarly status as that of Razi. Obvously, from a spiritual status, we cannot judge who had a 
higher rank (only God can) but from a purely scholarly status and output, Fakhr ad-din Razi is an 
unparalleled scholar of his own time. 

Nevertheless, the spiritual insights of Baha al-Din Walad are deeply rooted in traditional Khorasanian 
Islamic Sufism. Here are some examples (taken from the translation of Franklin) among the many: 

The kernel of worship is melting away the self and the rest of worship is merely the husk. 

Until you pass away from this plane of being, you will not receive being from His being. 

Die before death and bury yourself in the grave of desirelessness and rejoice. 

Conclusion on Baha al-Din Walad 

What do we know about Baha al-Din's genealogy? The claimed maternal royal descent from the 
Khawrizmshahs for Rumi or Baha al-Din Walad is dismissed by scholars and as seen as a later fabrication. 
Indeed Baha al-Din Walad's mother seems like a simple Woman. The claim of descent from Abu Bakr is 
also not in his writing or that of Rumi's. Even if such a claim was true (since many sources have stated it 
after Rumi), we should note that Baha al-Din's native language was Persian, his work is in Persian and he 
was thoroughly Persianized. However, as mentioned, modern scholars have dismissed the lineage from 
Abu Bakr. The claim might have been made according to one source because Bahal al-Din's mother was 
related to a certain Abu Bakr Sarkhasi (a Hanafi scholar from Sarkhas). Then there is the paternal claim 
descent from the Khatibun families of Isfahan put forward by Fritz . The only firm knowledge we have of 
Baha al-Din's genealogy is that he is a descendant of a certain Ahmad Khatibi who preached again in 
Persian speaking towns. It seems that being a Islamic preacher ran through many generations of Rumi's 
family, because Sultan Walad and Rumi themselves gave sermons and lectures to their followers (we 
shall say more about these later in the article). 



Given this information, we next examined the Ma'arif and the languages of Vakhsh/Balkh. The 
colloquial style of the Ma'arif with some very terms (many of them possibly Soghdian) show that the 
language of Vakhsh was Persian at that time. We brought the Dhakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi where the 
Balkh Persian is again shown to be the language of Balkh. Indeed, Balkh according to classical sources 
(Ibn Nadeem) and even the Darab-Nama (written around the time of Rumi) is the center for the Dari- 
Persian. Also the informal and family vernacular reference to his mother as "Maami" rather than a 
phrase containing the Arabic "Umm" or Turkish "Anaa" is another indicator that Baha al-Din Walad was 
a native Persian speaker. Indeed the only writing we have from him are in Persian in a colloquial/formal 
Persian (not informal Persian learned in non-Persian lands) and thus his contribution is directly to the 
Persian language and culture. As shown later, among the notable figures mentioned for the order by 
Sultan Walad, all of them are either from Khorasanian Persian background (Attar, Sanai, Bayazid) or Iraqi 
Persian background (Junayd Baghdadi, Abu Bakr Shibli, Maru'f Karkhi) or Farsi (province) Persian 
background like Hallaj. From a linguistic point of view, some of the rare Iranian terms used in the 
Ma'arif are also indicators of his native Iranian language. These terms deserve more careful study. 
Overall we can clearly state Persian was the native and everyday language of Baha al-Din Walad based 
on the informal and everyday style of the Ma'arif and also the native term of endearment used for his 
own mother "Maami". 



Rumi 

We already discussed the background of Baha al-Din Walad and his native Persian language. 

Obviously, Rumi's native language was also Persian based on his father As noted by Annemarie 
Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi, SUNY Press, 1993, p. 193: 
"Rumi's mother tongue was Persian, but he had learned during his stay in Konya, enough Turkish and 
Greek to use it, now and then, in his verse" 

According to Franklin also: 

"At some point Sultan 'Ezz al-Din invited Rumi as his guest to Antalya, but Rumi hid from the 
messengers the Sultan had sent to escort him (Af 1020-21). It seems the story is based on some 
real historical circumstance, as Rumi himself alludes to his reasons for not going to Antalya in 
Discourse 23 of his Fihimafih (Fih 97): 

"One should go to Tokat, for it is a warm place. Antalya is warm, too, but the people are mostly 
Greek (Rumian) there. They do not understand our language, though there some even among 
the Greeks who understand us!"(Franklin, 126) 

Obviously, given that all of Rumi's work, speeches, letters and writings except a couple of dozen or so 
couplets attributed to him (mainly in mixed verses) are in Persian, and all of his sermons and discourses 
recorded by his students are in Persian, then this points to the fact that Rumi stayed in Konya at that 
time because Persian was an important language there and widely spread then. A large number of 



Iranian refugees had taken refuge there. For example in the Walad-nama (see the section on Sultan 
Walad), after several verses in Arabic, Rumi's Son, Sultan Walad states: 

Translation: 

Tell the tale in Persian so that all may understand it, 
Even though they lack insight and are (spiritually) sleep 
And Rumi after couple: 

And he mentions this again after writing some Arabic in another Ghazal: 

And Rumi states the same thing with regards to Persian after some Arabic verses: 

^^vjujjIj oUj CiliLoJLuuuo oULoJLujuo 

c6 

Oh Muslims, Oh Muslims, Let me say it in Persian 

Because is it not polite to eat all the sweets by myself in a gathering and not share it 



This article is not intended to give a full biography of Rumi and scholars like Foruzanfar and Franklin 
have already done the latest research on this imatter. Rather we just want to point to some points that 
have not been looked at detail by those who try to disclaim Rumi from Persian civilization and assign 
him to other civilizations. 

Thus from the above examples, it is sufficient to state that when Rumi states "Greek (Rumian) there. 
They do not understand out language," he is explicitly stating that they do not understand Persian 
because as shown below, the everyday language of Rumi (his language) was Persian as well. This is not 
surprising since his father's native language was also Persian. 

The Persian lectures, letters and sermons of Rumi and his everyday language 

Three major works of prose have come down from Rumi. Two of them were recorded by his students 
and disciples while the other one contains his letters. All three works are in Persian except two 
discourses in Arabic out of 71 total discourses and three letters out of 150 letters. 



The first Prose work of Rumi is called Fihi Ma Fih ("What in it is in it") 

"The discourses of Rumi or Fihi ma Fih, provides a record of seventy-one talks and lectures given 
by Rumi on various occasions, some of them formal and some of them rather informal. 
Probably compiled from the notes made by various disciples, they were put together in an effort 
to preserve his teaching quite likely after his death. As such, Rumi did not "author" the work 
and probably did not intend for it to be widely distributed (compare the genesis of de Saussure's 
Course in General Linguistics.). As Safa points out (Saf 2:1206) the Discourse reflect the 
stylistics of oral speech and lack the sophisticated word plays, Arabic vocabulary and sound 
patterning that we would except from a consciously literary text of this period. Once again, the 
style of Rumi as lecturer or orator in these discourses does not reflect an audience of great 
intellectual pretensions, but rather middle-class men and women, along with number of 
statesmen and rulers. 



The notes probably reflect only a portion what was said on any given occasion. Prayers, formal 
sermons and so forth have been left out and only the meaty instructions and elucidations that 
the disciples felt distinctive and worth noting were preserved."(Franklin, pg 292) 

The second prose work of Rumi is called the Majales-e Sabe' (literally, "seven sermons or seven 
sessions"). These sermons according to Franklin are: 

""The Seven Sermons," is, as its name suggests, a small compilation of seven sermons or formal 
lectures of a didactic nature (technically, "sittings" or majles) formal lectures of didactic nature 
(technically, "sitting" or majles) attributed to Rumi. Unlike the Discourses, Rumi delivered these 
homilies on questions of ethnics and faith on ceremonial occasions, probably in a mosque, 
perhaps after Friday prayers. 



We cannot fix the date of the most of these sermons, though one of them may have been 
delivered when Rumi's parents were still alive. ...Some of these sermons could date from much 
later in life. Rumi's sermons typically began with an exordium in Arabic, followed by a prayer in 
Persian. The sermon itself gives a commentary on the deeper meaning of a Koran verse or a 
hadith. The style of the Persian is rather simple, but the quotation of Arabic and the knowledge 
of history and the Hadith display the preacher's firm grounding in the Islamic sciences. The 
sermons include quotations from poems of Sana'i, Attar, and other poets, including many lines 
from Rumi himself. "(Franklin, pg 293). 

The best edition of the Majales was produced Towfiq Sobhani (1986), based on the oldest manuscript (in 
Konya, Turkey, dated 1352). In actuality, we should mention that is I not surprising that Rumi gave 
Friday prayer sermons because his father and ancestors (Khatibi) were also preachers. 



Finally, the Maktubat is the collected letters of Rumi. There was an earlier edition by Fereydun Nafiz 
Uzluk (whom we mentioned also with regards to some unsound theories and possible distortions in the 
introduction). 

According to Franklin with regards to the edition of Uzluk: 

"Unfortunately, the use of an inferior manuscript, faulty editorial decisions and printing 
mistakes virtually nullify the usefulness of this edition. The seventeen pages of errata do include 
some manuscript variations, but primarily correct typographical errors; even so, Sharaf al-Din 
Yalet Qaya added an additional five pages of mistake to this" (pg 294). 

The best edition has been produced again the Iranian scholar Towfiq Sobhani (1992). According to 
Franklin: "Towfiq Sobhani has thankfully made these editions obsolete and readers should henceforth 
refer to his edition of Maktubat-e Mowlana Jalal al-Din Rumi (Tehran: Markaz-e Nashr-e Daneshgahi, 
1371/1992)" (pg 294) 

According to Franklin: "Rumi's letters reveal that an extended community of disciples and family 
members looked to Rumi as an intercessor, not only with God, but also with men of state and influence. 
He sought to help them in their economic and communal affairs, and wrote recommendation letters, 
introducing individuals to potential patrons and asking for assistance. The letters testify that Rumi kept 
very busy helping family members and administering a community of disciples that had grown up 
around him. It should dispel the notion foisted on us by Sultan Valad that he lived a reclusive life 
withdrawn from the affairs of the world after the disappearance of Shams. In contrast with the prose of 
his Discourses and Sermons, the style of the letters is consciously sophisticated and epistolary, in 
conformity with the expectations of correspondence directed to nobles, statement and kings". (pg 294- 
295) 

Thus we have three prose works from Rumi with the major one being Fihi ma Fih. All these works are in 
Persian except for: 1) The discourse 22 and 34 in Fihi Ma fih which are in Arabic, and the rest of the 
discourses are in Persian for a total of 71 discourses 2) The introductory short prayer in the seven 
sermons are Arabic before he switches to Persian 3) Out of the 150 letters of the Maktubat, about three 
are in Arabic, and four which consist of Arabic poems. All the rest of these prose are in Persian. 

What does this tell us about Rumi's everyday language? The informal and common folk prose of the Fihi 
ma Fih, and the seven sermons as opposed to the more informal and literary Maktubat clearly shows 
that Rumi used Persian language as his native language as well as his literary language. If his literary 
language was separated from his native language, then one would expect that in formal and common 
folk gatherings where he is guiding his disciples or in the public sermons that he is giving, he would do it 
so in the more widely spoken languages of Anatolia (say Greek or Turkish) or in a language used more 
often for religious instructions (Arabic). However, the fact that the common folk idiom of Fihi ma Fih are 
discourses in oral speech proves beyond any doubt that Rumi's everyday language for himself and his 
followers was Persian, which was also his native language. 



Response to couple of nationalistic statements with regards to Rumi's prose and 
Rumi's everyday language (not just literary language) 

When confronted with the immense Persian poetry of Rumi, some nationalists who try to disclaim Rumi 
from his Persian heritage usually repeat the same argument. 

Professor Talat S. Halman states: 

"In Turkey, where language is the primary ethnic detriment and carries a forceful national 
mystique, the language question has been an emotional one. In the introduction to his verse 
translation of Mesnevi, Abdullah Oztemiz Hacitahiroglu writes: "The fact that the Mesnevi was 
composed in Persian and consequently remained alien to the Turkish people has been a source 
of sorrow for all Turks in all eras." As a result, many Turkish authors and scholars offered 
various explanations and excuses. Former senator Feyzi Halici of Konya, a well-known poet who 
has translated several hundred poems by Rumi and published many poems on him, has stated in 
the English postscript to his book entitled Dinle Neyden (Listen to the Reed): 

It is wrongly believed in Europe that Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi was of Persian origin. This was 
caused by the fact that the master wrote in Persian. But we must bear in mind that in [the] 
Middle Ages in. ..most European countries the literary works were written in Latin, though each 
country had her own language. So it was in the Middle Eastern countries... "Farsi" being the 
common language for. ..literary works, Mevlana had written his masterpieces in Persian. 

Samiha Ayveri, a Turkish Specialist of Ottoman and Islamic culture summarily states: 

"There are those who think of Rumi as the representative of Persian culture because he wrote his 
works in Persian. But in that era the scholarly language was customarily Arabic and the literary 
language was Persian. ..As is known, Rumi was Turkish" (Halman, pg 267-268) 

That Rumi belongs to the Persian cultural world is clear. We shall discuss his relationship to the Persian 
cultural world briefly in a later section. But for example, virtually all the Sufis that come up in Masnavi 
are Persians (Attar, Sanai, Kherqani, Shibli, Junayd, Hallaj, Bayazid, Abu Said..) except a few who are 
Arabic (Dhul-nun mesri). From a cultural myth point of view, Rumi has referenced Persian heroes like 
Rustam, Esfandiyar and etc. and has nothing with regards to Turkish mythology. These issues will be 
discussed later. 

However, the best response to such nationalist nonsense that Rumi wrote in Persian because it was the 
literary language are these: 

First of all Rumi did not like writing poetry as he has stated several times. So naturally if he did not like 
writing poetry, he would not use the common literally language. But if he wrote poetry, then he must 
have wrote it also for people that understood him. That is his inner circles besides Rumi himself were 
native Persian speakers. 



Second, the lectures of Rumi are informal, vernacular and colloquial discussions which he gave in front 
of his students. These are not literary Persians (like the official letters of his in the Maktubat), but 
provide the best proof of the everyday spoken language of Rumi. These lectures (Fihi ma Fih) and 
Sermons (Majales Sabe') establish clearly that Rumi's everyday language was Persian and he was not 
just using Persian for literary value. 

For example, in Konya, he gives sermons in Persian not Turkish. In the Fihi ma Fih (which were written 
down by his students), his lectures to his students are in Persian not Turkish or Greek, which would 
have reached a wider audience. As noted by Franklin and Safa: "As Safa points out (Saf 2:1206) the 
Discourse reflect the stylistics of oral speech and lack the sophisticated word plays, Arabic vocabulary 
and sound patterning that we would except from a consciously literary text of this period. Once again, 
the style of Rumi as lecturer or orator in these discourses does not reflect an audience of great 
intellectual pretensions, but rather middle-class men and women, along with number of statesmen and 
rulers"" (Franklin,292). Where as we note when it comes to literary Persian, we can also see it in Rumi's 
official letters. As noted again by Franklin: "In contrast with the prose of his Discourses and sermons, 
the style of the letters is consciously sophisticated and epistolary, in conformity with the expectations of 
correspondence directed to nobles, statement and kings" . Thus the fact that Rumi users oral Persian 
(and not just written language) in a common folk fashion in the Fihi ma Fih and the Seven Sermons while 
using literally sophisticated Persian in the Maktubat totally negates any sort of the nationalist arguments 
that are quoted in Halman's book. Indeed Rumi used Persian everyday not just as his literary language, 
but as a language to correspond with officials, as a language to guide his disciples and as a language of 
his Friday sermons. Indeed Aflaki also always mentions him speaking in Persian and few times in Arabic. 
We shall also show based on the book of Aflaki that Rumi's everyday language was Persian as Rumi even 
curses in Persian and a person curses in his native language. His dialogues in that book are also 
recorded in Persian. 

Third, Turkish nationalist writer Fereydun Nafiz Uzluk has come up with the baseless argument that the 
Seven Sermons were originally in Turkish but then translated in Persian. However this argument falls 
flatly in its face, because the seven sermons are replete with poetry of Attar, Sanai and other Persian 
poets in their context, as well their style of Persian (although not literally) are highly poetic spiritual 
discussions. For example let us just quote the introduction of the first sermon and let the average 
Persian reader be the judge: 

<— >\juuj lj uIsLjujuo ub> .oLujuj ,ji^ju<p>- o.oj>j <— il <o Lo <j&y> i-Sl^juijul !l&LuJiL) 9 iSLJLo 

Lo -VjjoI l-Sl^job .jli (J-uJfU 9 J9-*- 0 'OJj>3 jlj-uol 3 ddjSLO CO lj Lo JijJvjOuJo .OLuJL>J OJj>9 

9 iJ3j-juJjO Cjjolj5 iSL&jlSLuj 9 O^ls-uJ (jLCjjO CO yOjl^iLuJl^ jU 9J CjjOJ>j iliLgjuU l_Sl_p**£> _p C(5 lj 

lj u\J.Xjj £_LoJ^jjI CjaJoIc 9 J9+S gjo-uu co lj olj ul^ii>-9_ijj dl^pe_uu cl iObj^ />jSLo 

j-Lg-o JLz>9 jJaC co ,juLoOjj iSJs ^sv^jlitjb y ul />i j£> &joj*jo ul ijjlj9 j9-«J jl ^ 

^Svjo <^j9^> i^jujlC OuJaJLuu />b y uUL_ujIj O93: °S> lj Lo S^j^uJ 9 OJi5 9 lj Lo Jj3 9 Jl9 .ubj^ 
JL> l _s^ J ^)\l3- lj Lo Jls .LojS (ji^juuoitj />ljuo i~julj£l> «<^iLuuo jjSU pJbj^>\ jo^j3$j» iS\jS>\ jl JuJj 



3 >ijJLc lj Lo iJJjjLijo uLo>5 3 AjL^l^iejjo uL_*jJ3i cjjsejl .jli j3^ Lo jl <Lo y JuL&l3i«jjo uLuo-uji 
■ uljS-u 3J p£ L i-SLl^j U i-Sbji i_sl 3 uLLjj 3J laJaJ eS^lj^* <-Sl -ub_>^ ul jl ji^j 



j3>C i_Sl_>_»jj Oljujl& oJLjLo 

^jLajlo co OiLpj vliu ul j3joJ 

i_>jo 3 eS^^ j OJuJj uljlj^ £jj 
ijjjj /Jib 3 i^Liji JiL 

JujLjjO iSLuul 3 Qj^ ^JVJO^ (Jjl 

JujjsJ (_>ul^ 3 JuLoJ uLo l _S^uOJ 

(^SvjLljjj) 



This is highly sweet style of Persian and its clear it is given from the pulpit and then a piece of poetry 
from Sanai is embedded within the sermon. Many times Rumi quotes Sanai, Attar and other Persian 
poets in these sermons and thus clearly establishes his Persian cultural heritage and orientation. Also 
Fereydun Nafiz Ozluk and his like were not experts in the Persian language as exemplified by the faulty 
edition of the Maktubat they produced. Thus Fereydun Nafiz Ozluk's claim is also refuted by the fact 
that he must now claim that: Sanai and Attar also wrote in Turkish! and they were also translated to 
Persian ! 

Furthermore, as mentioned the Fihi ma Fih provides an example again of everyday colloquial but 
eloquent Persian. Both texts are not in a literary form of Persian but rather in a colloquial form and also 
the most important fact is their context. The sermons from pulpit and the lectures given to his students 
were given by Rumi but not written by him. They were written by his students and Rumi had no 
intention to produce literary work here. Thus this clearly establishes the everyday language of Rumi, 
and the everyday language of the followers of Rumi and his father was Persian. Why else would 
someone in Konya give sermons in Persian or instruct his students in Persian, both in a colloquial 
common language but eloquent and oratory fashion. So again, the arguments of the proponents of the 



claim "Rumi wrote in Persian because it was the literary language" are totally negated by the fact that 
Rumi's everyday spoken language as shown in the Fihi ma Fih and the Seven Sermons was in Persian and 
nothing else. And from a cultural point of view, the sermons are replete with quotes from Persian poets 
like Attar, Sanai and etc. but nothing from any Turkic cultural item. We will describe this cultural 
heritage of Rumi in another section. 

Rumi's Persian poetry 



The two well known books of poetry by Rumi are the Mathnawi and the Diwan (also called Diwan-i 
Kabir). These works are very different by the fact that the Mathnawi is a didactic poetical work full of 
wisdom and advices where-as the Diwan-i Shams is a mystical book of longing and passion. Although 
hard to compare, the Mathnawi which was written after the Diwan is the seminal work of Rumi and 
responsible for his fame. Both books have come down to us in different manuscripts. 

According to Franklin: 

"The manuscripts versions differ greatly in the size of the text and orthography. Nicholson's text 
has 25,577 lines though the average medieval and early modern manuscripts contained around 
27,000 lines, meaning the scribes added two thousand lines or about eight percent more to the 
poem composed by Rumi. Some manuscripts give as many as 32000!"(Franklin, pg 306) 

The Mathnawi is an immense contribution to Persian literature and culture and one of its crowning 
achievements. The book is in Persian except for the occasional Quranic verses and Hadeeth sayings that 
are embedded in the poetry. Franklin and other scholars have clearly shown that many of the stories 
are well rooted in the Perso-lslamic civilization, especially that of Khorasan. Some themes have come 
from the Kalila-o Demna which came to Iran via India during the Sassanid era and was popularized in 
the Perso-Arabic Islamic world through the Sassanid medium. Overall, sources such as Attar, Kaila va 
Demna, Tha'labi, the four discourses of Nezami 'Aruzi, Ghazzali, Sanai and other major themes, stories 
and figures of the Persian-Arabic Islamic world are mentioned. Besides these, the Qur'an and Hadeeth 
also occupy the foremost place alongside Attar and Sanai for the sources of many of the stories and 
insights. 

The other major work of Rumi is of course the Diwan (or Diwan-i Shams) 
According to Franklin: 

"The Foruzanfar's edition of the Divan-e Shams compromises 3229 ghazals and qasidas making 
a total of almost 35000 lines, not including several hundred lines of stanzaic poems and nearly 
two thousand quatrains attributed to him" (pg 314). 

A large part of the Roba'is attributed to Rumi are not his, however the overwhelming majority of 
Ghazals and Qasidas are not in doubt. 



"With respect to the roba'is, or quatrains, it is highly likely that many of the quatrains the 
manuscript tradition attributes to Rumi are not his. We have already seen how Rumi quotes a 
quatrain of Najm al-Din Daye in his Discourses without mentioning the author's name. The 
Roba'i as a genre was early on associated with Sufi gatherings and music"(Franklin, 302) 

"The number of Roba'is attributed to Rumi varies widely, even wildly, from manuscript to 
another. Many of the larger collections contain quatrains attributed to earlier poets and can be 
discounted as false attributions to Rumi, but the short, pithy and essentially oral nature of the 
Roba'is have appeared separate from the Divan in several publications" (Franklin, 303) 

Overall, according to Franklin: 

"The printing press was only introduced to the Muslim world two hundred years ago, and did 
not become the predominate mode of publication until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In a pre-print culture, book must, of course, be copied out by hand, and this provides 
ample opportunity for scribal and editorial errors - misreading of difficult words, deliberate 
"improvements" or interpolations added by scribes, erroneous or intentional misattribution of 
poems to other authors, etc. In some cases, the manuscript tradition has amplified the corpus 
of various authors' work by ten percent or more over the centuries. Ferdowsi's Shah name, for 
example, probably consisted of about 50,000 lines originally, but before modern text editors 
began working from the oldest manuscripts and sifting out the lines which can be with relative 
certainty be discarded as later accretions, the received text of Ferdowsi's poem contained about 
60,000 lines. Like, the Masnavi of Rumi contains 25,577 lines in Nicholson's critical edition (not 
27,000 as Rypka says), but late pre-modern manuscripts and nineteenth-century printings 
contain anywhere from 27,700 to as many as 32,000 lines, an accretion of between two and 
seven thousand lines that do not come from the pen of Rumi. 

Foruzanfar's critical edition of the Divan-e Shams contains over 35,000 lines, and though some 
scholars have questioned the attribution of a large part of the Divan-e Shams to Rumi (especially 
the roba'is, many of which have been proven to be by other poets), radical skepticism seems 
unwarranted. "Franklin, pg 296). 

The Divan is not a didactic text, but rather a book of poetry on mystical love. The Dar al- 
Masnavi website has described it succinctly but very well: 

"The "Divan" is the inspiration of Rumi's middle-aged years. It began with his meeting 
Shams-i Tabriz, becoming his disciple and spiritual friend, the stress of Shams' first 
disappearance, and the crisis of Shams' final disappearance. It is believed that he 
continued to compose poems for the Divan long after this final crisis— during the 
composition of the Masnavi. The Divan is filled with ecstatic verses in which Rumi 
expresses his mystical love for Shams as a symbol of his love for God. It is characteristic 
of Persian Sufi poetry for it to be ambiguous as to whether the human beloved or the 
Divine Beloved (= God) is being addressed. It is also an essential feature of the particular 
kind of Sufism Rumi practiced that mystical "annihilation in the spiritual master" [fana fi 



'sh-shaykh] is considered a necessary first stage before mystical "annihilation in God" 
[fana fi Hah] can be attained. The Divan is filled with poems expressing this first stage in 
which Rumi sees Shams everywhere and in everything. Rumi's "annihilation" of his 
separate self was so intense that, instead of following the tradition of including his own 
name in the last line of odes/ghazals, he often uses the name of his beloved spiritual 
master and friend instead. Or he appeals to (mystical) Silence [khamosh] which 
transcends the mind and its concepts." (Dar al-Masnavi Website) 

All the poetry of Rumi in the Mathnawi are in Persian (except for a small number of Arabic Quranic and 
hadith phrases) and the Diwan Shams is 99% Persian, with the exception of some Arabic, and very small 
number of Turkish (about some couple of Dozen verses or so) and Greek. 

As noted by Annemarie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi, SUNY 
Press, 1993, p. 193: "Rumi's mother tongue was Persian, but he had learned during his stay in Konya, 
enough Turkish and Greek to use it, now and then, in his verse" 

And as noted by Franklin:"Living among Turks, Rumi also picked up some colloquial Turkish. "(pg 315) 

The number of Greek verses according to http://www.tlg.uci.edu/~opoudjis/Plav/rumiwalad.html 

are 14 macaronic verses. Since one does not know how long a website may last, we have included in the 
appendix the Greek verses of Rumi and his son Sultan Walad based on this website: 

http://www.tlg.uci.edu/~opoudiis/Play/rumiwalad.html (accessed 2009) 

The number of Turkish verses due to manuscript differences is unknown exactly. But they are very small 
and do not make even half a percent of his output. 

According to Mehmed Foud Kopurlu, the, "Turkish work consists of about eight or ten lines of 
poetry"( Mehmed Fuad Koprulu, Early Mystics in Turkish Literature, trans., ed., and with an introduction 
by Gary Leiser and Robert Dankoff (London: Routledge, 2006). Pg 208) 

According to Mecdut MensurOghlu: "The Divan of Jalal al-Din Rumi contains 35 couplets in Turkish and 
Turkish-Persian which have recently been published me" (Celal al-Din Rumi's turkische Verse: UJb. XXIV 
(1952), pp 106-115) 

According to Halman: 

"The Iranian claim on the ground of language is incontrovertible, although some Turkish writers 
have tried to create the impression that Rumi composed a substantial body of verse in Turkish in 
addition to Persian. The statistical record is clear: The Mesnevi (Persian: Mathnawi) consists of 
nearly 26,000 couplets: the Divan-I Kebir (Persian: Divan-e Kabir) probably has about 40,000 
couplets, although the figure varies greatly. Of this vast output, everything is in Persian except 
for a handful of poems, couplets, lines, and words in Turkish, Arabic, Greek and Hebrew. 
Mecdut Mansuroglu, a mteticulous Turkish scholar, found only ten Turkish poems in all of 
Mevlana's work. Sherefdin Yaltkaya, in an earlier study, compiled a total of 103 words of Turkic 



origin in Mevlana's Persian poetry. This is infinitesimal compared with hous output in Persian. 
Rumi is patently Persian on the basis of jus et normal /oc?uend/."(Halman, pg 267) 

However as noted, the 1952 work of MensurOghlu mentions 35 couplets in Turkish and as far as we 
know, Rumi does not have any verses in Hebrew. As per the number of Turkic words in Rumi's words 
(assuming their etymology has been done correctly which is very hard to say since the noted scholar 
might not be aware that many words of Sogdian origin have entered Turkish like Khatun or some words 
like Tegin and etc. are not of Turkish origin but possibly Eastern Saka), we will say something about that 
in the next section. 

According to Franklin: 

"a couple of dozen at most of the 35,000 lines of the Divan-I Shams are in Turkish, and almost 
all of these lines occur in poems that are predominantly in Persian"(Franklin, pg, 549) 

Be that it may, due to different manuscript edition, one can upper bound the number of Turkish verses 
at no more than 100 (this is an upper bound but probably couple of dozen or so is more correct). If we 
assume this upper bound, then the number of Turkish verses are about 1/3 of one percent of the Diwan 
(not counting the quatrains which are all in Persian) and if we assume the number of MensurOghlu, it is 
about one tenth of one percent. Clearly an insignificant number. We will have something to say about 
the reliability of these verses in the next section. 

The number of Greek verses are also insignificant. The number of Arabic verses are slightly more 
although again insignificant compare to the number of Persian verses. According to the Dar al-Masnavi 
website: "In Foruzanfar's edition of Rumi's Divan, there are 90 ghazals (Vol. 1, 29;Vol. 2, 1; Vol. 3, 6; Vol. 
4, 8; Vol. 5, 19, Vol. 6, 0; Vol. 7, 27) and 19 quatrains entirely in Arabic. In addition, there are ghazals 
which are all Arabic except for the final line; many have one or two lines in Arabic within the body of the 
poem; some have as many as 9-13 consecutive lines in Arabic, with Persian verses preceding and 
following; some have alternating lines in Persian, then Arabic; some have the first half of the verse in 
Persian, the second half in Arabic." 

All together, these should not make more 1000 lines and thus an upper bound for the number of Arabic 
verses is 3%. So overall, we can say at least 96.5% of the output of the Divan-i Kabir is in Persian. 

Golpinarli and Vladimir Mir Mirughli make an important point about the Diwan: "Three poems have bits 
of demotic Greek; these have been identified and translated into French, along with some Greek verses 
of Sultan Valad. Golpinarli (GM 416-417) indicates according to Vladimir Mir Mirughli, the Greek used in 
some of Rumi's macaronic poems reflects the demotic Greek of the inhabitants of Anatolia. Golpinarli 
then argues that Rumi knew classical Persian and Arabic with precision, but typically composes poems in 
a more popular or colloquial Persian and Arabic."(Franklin, 316) 

Both the Mathnawi and Diwan are crowning pieces of Persian literature and an immense contribution to 
Persian culture. They are universal works, however one needs to know the Persian language and be 
familiar with the Sufic-lslamic culture to fully appreciate them. Thus although universal, one can say 



there would be no Rumi in its current form without the Persian language and the Persian language 
would not have been rich without Rumi. 

Thus we have three major prose works in Persian and two major books of poetry in Persian. These are 
Rumi's contribution to the Persian culture and language. His contributions to Arabic is minor and his 
contribution to Greek and Turkish is negligible (assuming that these are not later attributions). 



Response to an invalid arguments with regards to the Diwan 

In Turkish nationalistic writings, the author has encountered several different arguments in order to 
claim a Turkish cultural background for Rumi. We examine these arguments here. 

Invalid Argument: "Rumi was a Turk because he has some verses in Turkish" 

The first argument can be summarized as follows: "Rumi was a Turk because he has some verses in 
Turkish," 

As already pointed out: 
A) 

As noted by Annemarie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi, SUNY 
Press, 1993, p. 193: "Rumi's mother tongue was Persian, but he had learned during his stay in Konya, 
enough Turkish and Greek to use it, now and then, in his verse" 

And as noted by Franklin:"Living among Turks, Rumi also picked up some colloquial Turkish. "(Franklin, 
Pg315) 

B) 

Rumi's Turkish verses are miniscule. As noted, if we combine the literally output of Rumi's Persian 
poetry (both Mathnawi and the Diwan) and take an upper bound, we do not even get one third of one 
percent of Turkish poetry from Rumi's total output (35 verses are said out of 60,0000 verses of Diwan 
and Masnavi). 

Also Rumi has some Greek verses and even more Arabic verses. Just because he has verses in Greek 
does not make him of Greek background. These Greek verses are appended to the appendix of this 
article. Even his chosen pen-name was "Rumi" (Greek) and the word "Rumi" in Rumi's poetry is used for 
Greek rather than Anatolian Muslim (for example the famous story of the Persian, Greek, Arab and Turk 
arguing over the same grape). 

http://www.tlg.uci.edu/~opoudjis/Play/rumiwalad.html 



c) 

Assuming that the Greek and Turkish verses are reliable (in terms of manuscripts), what can we say 
about them? Rumi himself had students from many backgrounds as well as his poetry in the Divan-i 
Shams were recorded by his students. He might be walking the Bazar, town square, talking to his 
students and etc. and then all of the sudden in an impulsive nature compose poetry. Given the 
colloquial language that he uses, and given the fact that Greek and Turkish were widely spoken in the 
region, this fact that he has some verses in Greek and Turkish is not surprising (assuming again that the 
manuscripts are valid and authentically verified). However what is surprising is that despite coming to 
Anatolia at a very young age, these Greek and Turkish verses are miniscule and do not even make one 
tenth of all of Rumi's literally output (prose and poems combined). Also as shown, even Sultan Walad 
who had slightly more Greek and Turkish admits that his knowledge of these languages (Greek and 
Turkish) is relatively poor. This is discussed in a later section but it provides a sufficient proof that the 
native language of Rumi's son Sultan Walad was also Persian and not the more widespread Greek and 
Turkish. 

D) 

All of the prose of Rumi and his ordinary demotic lectures in the Fihi ma Fih and Seven sermons are in 
Persian. Hence the Persian language was Rumi's native and everyday language. It is the language he 
used to guide his followers and the language he used when conversing with Shams. It was the native 
language of his father and Rumi's everyday language. 

E) 

According to Halman: "A refutation of the Turkish claim may be found in historical fact evinced by 
Turkish sources. No Ottoman Tezkire' tush-shuara (poet's live; Who's Who in Poetry) lists biographical 
data on Rumi, thus indicating that he was not considered a Turkish poet by the Ottoman Turks 
themselves. Also significant is the statement of Mehmed Fuad Kopruli, generally recognized as the 
greatest scholar of Turkish literary history in the twentiweth century: "Although one encounters several 
pieces of Greek and Turkish verse in the Divan-I Kebir, these could not be considered, on the basis of 
their nature and numbers, sufficient to presume that he was a Turkish poet". Golpinarli corrobates this 
view: "With Mevlana's arrival from Balkh to Anatolia, a branch of Iranian literature was transported into 
Anatolia. The Turkish couplets and the few Turkish words he used in Mulemmas [ compound verses in 
two or more languages] could never confer on him the status of a Turkish poet" (Halman, pg 268-269) 

This is clear by itself and does not need additional commentary. 
F) 

Finally, there have been Persians that have actually produced Turkish works in the courts of the Timurids 
and also in the Ottoman lands. And their works are significant unlike the negligible (assuming the 
manuscripts are authentic) verses of Greek and Turkish poetry. Two examples suffice 



Or the Iranian author Mirza Habib Esfahani has written in Persian and Ottoman Turkish 



("Habib Esfahani Mirza", Tahsin Yazici, "Encyclopedia 
Iranica" http://www.iranica.com/newsite/articles/vllf4/vllf4056.html ). 

Excerpt: ""HABIBESFAHANI, Mirza, Iranian poet, grammarian and translator, who spent much of his life 
in exile in Ottoman Turkey (1835-93). A prolific and versatile writer and translator in both Persian and 
Turkish, Mirza Habib is celebrated in particular for his Persian grammar, Dastur-e Sokan. Mirza Habib's 
most important work in Turkish is his Katt va kattatan (Istanbul, 1305/1888), a biographical dictionary of 
Persian and Turkish calligraphers. He also published a Turkish translation of Gil Bias as well as his Divan 
in Turkish and a versified history of the Ottomans." 

Another is the Iranian author Sad al-Din Masud ibn Umar ibn Abd Allah al-Taftazani. 

Elias John Wilkinson Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, Volume 1, London, 1900. excerpt from pg 202: 
"..the next work in Turkish poetry is versified translation of Sa'adi's Bustan or 'Orchard' made in 755 by 
the great and famous Persian schoolmen Sa'd-ud-Din Me'sud-i-Teftazani." 

Gerhard Endress, An Introduction to Islam, translated by Carole Hillenbrand, Columbia University Press, 
1998. excerpt from pg 192: "Death of Sa'ad al-Din al-Taftazani, Persian historian and philosopher at the 
court of Timur" 

And many other Iranian peoples, especially Kurds and also Persian immigrants to Anatolia who have 
written in Turkish languages. 

Invalid Argument: Rumi uses some Turkish words in his poetry 

The second argument is: "Rumi uses some Turkish words in his Persian poetry" 

One wonders if this needs a response even. Rumi also uses Greek, and Arabic words in his poetry. For 
example the following words (and many more) are of Greek origin and had entered Persian: 

c l^juijj3, L 3viL^juu9J,_>j-jua$l, O^JLCjl, jJuuOouj, fiAs, Jll15, ^j-o), CasJ, /xJsl , p+pjS 

And there are more Greek verses. Also we should note that the Khorasani Persian used by Rumi (and 
later the Persian that was spoken by Iranians of Konya and Anatolia who had fled the Mongol invasion) 
was an area that was controlled and neighbored by Turks for a long time. According to the Professor 
Xavier Planhol, an expert in Historical-Geography (an extensive field which requires expertise in both of 
these subjects) as well an expert on nomadism in the Middle East: 

"The Turks, on the other hand, posed a formidable threat: their penetration into Iranian lands was 
considerable, to such an extent that vast regions adapted their language. This process was all the more 
remarkable since, in spite of their almost uninterrupted political domination for nearly 1,000 years, the 
cultural influence of these rough nomads on Iran's refined civilization remained extremely tenuous. This 
is demonstrated by the mediocre linguistic contribution, for which exhaustive statistical studies have 
been made (Doerfer). The number of Turkish or Mongol words that entered Persian, though not 



negligible, remained limited to 2,135, i.e., 3 percent of the vocabulary at the most. These new words are 
confined on the one hand to the military and political sector (titles, administration, etc.) and, on the 
other hand, to technical pastoral terms. The contrast with Arab influence is striking. While cultural 
pressure of the Arabs on Iran had been intense, they in no way infringed upon the entire Iranian territory, 
whereas with the Turks, whose contributions to Iranian civilization were modest, vast regions of Iranian 
lands were assimilated, notwithstanding the fact that resistance by the latter was ultimately victorious. 
Several reasons may be offered." 

(Xavier Planhol, Land of Iran, Encyclopedia Iranica) 

We should note that Halman mentions 103 Turkish words in Rumi's poetry based on the Turkish scholar 
Yaltkaya (1934), but no reliable etymology has been offered of these (and the manuscripts are not 
clear). For example many people are not aware that the word Khatun (see Encyclopedia of Islam) is 
considered Soghdian or many Turkic titles are actually from the Xiongnu language. 

Either way, due to centuries of Turkish rule, starting from the Ghaznavids, Turkish words had penetrated 
the Persian language, but their number as pointed out by Professor Planhol are no more than 3% of the 
total historical Persian vocabulary (many of them not used anymore in modern Persian but they reached 
their peak during the Safavid era). This author has just picked the first 100 verses from the Mathnawi 
and the first 100 verses from the Ghazals. Multiplying by 10, this is about 2000 words. Not a single 
word among these was in Turkish. Thus the frequency of these words is also very small. 

Also, the argument is also invalid because Ottoman Turkish had at least 20% Persian vocabulary, but this 
does not make all the native writers of that language as Persians. Overall modern Persian contains a 
considerable number of Arabic words, and to a lesser extent some Turkish and Greek words. Also 
increasingly words of Indo-European European origin (French and English) have entered the language. 

Invalid argument: Rumi has traces of Central Asia Turkish in his poetry 

The third argument is: "Rumi's verses show some traces of Eastern Khorasani Turkish. The linguist 
Doerfer claims some words are close to the Khorasani Turkic in his work (Turkische Folklore-Texte aus 
Chorasan) and that language of Balkh was Khorasan Turkic. For example Rumi uses the feature -GAy 
instead of jek to indicate future tense" 

This argument is invalid also as Gerhard Doefer is a linguist but not a Rumi scholar nor has he written 
any article on Rumi. However , this author had to search to find what Doerfer said exactly. In his book 
Doerfer, Gerhard, "Turkische Folklore-Texte aus Chorasan" , Wolfram Hesche. Wiesbaden : 
Harrassowitz, 1998. Doerfer does not mention Rumi at all except in an incoheent footnote where he 
states on page 15 (footnote 30):"The language of Mowlana Jalal al-Din Rumi has in some important 
matters some similarities with the people of Langar (in Iranian Khorasan). One should note that Rumi 
was from Balkh and the people of Langar were the same turban. Does Marbili here mean Marvi?" 



We already see that Doerfer does not make such a claim that the language of Balkh was Khorasan 
Turkic. If indeed Doerfer made such a claim, he has relied on Togan to hypothesize about Rumi's 
ancestry but has not stated anything firm (as mentioned in the introduction, Zekki Velid Togan was a 
major pan-Turkist and although some of his writings have been deemed scholarly, others have been 
criticized severely and we noted an example of severe criticism by Bosworth on Togan's invalid claim of 
Abu Rayhan Biruni the Iranian Chorasmian). We already note the Dhakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi were 
"Zaban-i Balkhi" is explicitly mentioned and it is Persian dialect and provides a direct proof on the 
language of Balkh. Also Doerfer had not kept up to date with the most recent scholarship on Rumi and 
Rumi is from Wakhsh Tajikistan. Furthermore, what does a similar turban (which is available in 
Khorasan) from modern day have to do with the 13 th century? 

As per the word -gAy instead of jek, or other similar features, according to the same linguist (and not 
Rumi scholar): "In three places in Southeast Khoran Turkic we find Uzbek or Oghuz Uzbek dative in -GA 
after vowels. ...The Un-Oghuz Uzbek feature suffix in -GAy has entered some areas, as has the southern 
Uzbek personal suffix of the first-person plural -biz instead of-mlz, both occurring in Northeast 
Khorasan Turkic and Langar"( G. Doerfer, "The Turkic Languages of Iran" in Lars Johanson, Eva Csato, 
"The Turkic languages", Taylor & Francis, 1998. pg 279.) 

However, let us note that a linguist who has not studied Rumi's work is working with hypothesis that are 
not provable and imaginative. For example we just saw that Doerfer did not know that Rumi was born 
in Wakhsh. Furthermore, we need to mention why such a methodology is invalid. 

A) There is not a single verse of Western Turkish from Iran, Afghanistan, and Tajikistan before 
the Mongol era. As mentioned the language of Balkh was zaban-i Balkhi which was the Persian 
dialect mentioned in Dakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi (see the section of Baha al-Din Walad in this 
article). The language of Wakhsh is also the same colloquial and informal language that one 
sees in the Ma'arif and as demonstrated by careful examination, this was the native language of 
Baha al-Din Walad. 

B) So there is no really valid basis for comparison. There was numerous Turkic dialects in Anatolia 
, undoubtedly many which showed more Central Asian features in their every day speech 
relative to others. After all, many Turkish groups and tribes were pushed to Anatolia from 
Central Asia. They brought various Turkic dialects, many of them whom were merged or have 
died out. However Rumi was neither of tribal nor Turkish as demonstrated by his father's work 
and his own work and came from a Persian cultural background. But he did come into contact 
with Turks of various dialects and backgrounds in Anatolia . 

C) There is not enough of information on all of these dialects, many of them which have 
transformed, merged, evolved or disappeared. Rumi was in touch with speakers of some of 
these dialects through the cities he lived. The Seljuqs themselves where from Khorasan or 
Central Asia and brought with them numerous Turkic tribes who were part of their army. 
Indeed all the Turks that migrated to Anatolia came from Central Asia either came through the 
Caucasus or Iran. So naturally in their variety of dialects, some areas kept their Central Asian 
features longer than others. That is their evolution occurred at various rates depending on the 
area and these dialects were present in Anatolia. For example one would not expect the same 



Turkish dialect in Laranda (where Sultan Walad was born) be like that of Konya (where Rumi 
was productive for most of his life). Just like there was different dialects of Greek in Anatolia at 
the the time also. 

D) So we could not expect that in the 13 th century, there was a unifying Turkish dialect. Just like 
today there is not a unified Persian or Turkic dialect. Indeed there was not a unified and 
standard Turkish language in the Turkey of the 20 th century (we are not counting the Ottoman 
language and are concerned with widely a languages). Typically, the migrant tribes showed 
more Central Asiatic features. Even today for example, two villages 30 miles away can speak a 
great variety of Kurdish. Or in Iran there is a variation between various Persian dialects spoken 
in different cities and also various Azeri-Turkish dialects (Tabriz and Urmia..) 

E) From a linguistic aspect Iranica (once again Doerfer) mention: 

Azeri belongs to the Oghuz branch of the Turkic language family. In the eleventh century the 
"Turan defeated Eran" and a broad wave of Oghuz Turks flooded first Khorasan, then all the rest 
of Iran, and finally Anatolia, which they made a base for vast conguests. But it is very difficult to 
draw a clear line between the East Anatolian dialects of Turkish and Azeri, on the one hand, and 
between Azeri and "Afsharoid" dialects or even Khorasan Turkic, on the other hand. There is a 
plethora of transitional phenomena among all Oghuz idioms. (G. Doerfer, "Azeri Turkish" in 
Encyclopedia Iranica). Undoubtedly, this was even more true when there was a variety of Turkic 
tribes, without a lack of mass communications and divergences, evolutions, transformations of 
their dialects could have occurred even in a few generations. Also more importantly, the 
Khorasan Turkic dialects are not present in Balkh nor Wakhsh. In actuality, many theories are 
put forth on how this dialect came about, but given its close similarity to Azerbaijani Turkish, it is 
likely that the Turkoman tribes (Ghezelbash) of Eastern Anatolia who migrated to Iran during the 
Safavid era brought these dialects to both Azerbaijan and Khorasan. Later these dialects had 
mutual correspondences with more archaic forms of Oghuz and Uzbek Turkic. Indeed the 
Safavids moved these tribes to Khorasan (along with Kurds) to protect the frontier against 
Uzbeks. 

So overall finding various Central Asian Turkish features in different dialects of Turkish that were present 
in Anatolia is not surprising and Rumi himself had contact with different Greeks and Turks who spoke 
different dialects of Greek and Turkish. After all this is the 13 th century, were these dialects were 
transplanted into Anatolia recently and there was of course divergence among these dialects and 
languages, say even in places like Laranda and Konya. Just like there is divergence among the Tehrani 
Persian, Mashhadi Persian and Isfhanai Persian and this is true specially before the era of mass 
communication where just a short distance created divergence in dialects. 

Again we would like to emphasize that there is not a single verse of Western Turkish (Oghuz Turkish) 
before the Mongol invasion from Balkh or Wakhsh. Neither does Rumi's father have a single verse of 
Turkish but his colloquial and informal everyday Persian provides a sufficient proof of his native 
language (as well as other factors covered in the previous section). Furthermore, the Ma'arif of Baha al- 
Din Walad clearly demonstrates the colloquial and informal language that was present in Wakhsh as he 
himself preaches there and lived there before coming to Anatolia. To conclude, the usage of unsound 



methodology (trying to say find words that might exist in the 20 century Turkish dialects of Central Asia 
but have almost disappeared in the 20 th century Turkish dialects of Turkey due to evolution of the 
language and dialects) in order to study the culture and 

background of Rumi only yields full of contradictions and hypothesis that cannot be proven. Specially if 
one does not study the prose and poetic works of Rumi, Sultan Walad and Baha al-Din Walad nor studies 
the history of the region (for example not knowing about Dhakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi or Rumi was born 
in Wakhsh) and ignores all of his works and concentrates on a word that could have been used by some 
Turks in Anatolia at that time which is not present today. 

Invalid argument: Rumi's usage of the word Turk shows he was a Turk 

The fourth argument has to do with the usage of Turk in the Mathnawi and Diwan-i Shams. 

The argument given is the following verses (listed by Halman): 

joj^ (jjj Ijjo JujgSLu) ciilSLij 

"/ too belong to this place, don't think I'm a freak; 
I settled in these parts, a hearth is what I seek. 
To you I might seem like a foe, but I am not. 
I am Turkish though Hindi is what I speak"(Halman, 293) 
And this verse: 

/>jb ulpj o\£jj ce> />jb o\%j$s> i_svj°3j <^> 

1 _S\jOJ J0j\$ 1 _S\jOJ Ij 33\Lfi) jl CjuuJ I UuJ Qs> 

,j5 uljjj> ulSjJ ul jl j>l (jjj^ju Ij 33\JLfii 

/Sjli y_S^OJ JOj\$ y_S^Oj Ij 3! MjS OjjJ> ul 

ijX. ,jj uLo^ ijj 1 _jvjo jjj ugjsr /Ji 

,/Ojli 1 _S\jOJ yojli l _J\jOJ Ij 9jU 9 CjuulO (jl j5I 

Ij v _sv-iao ulSjJ (jrH-? Ij 9-1jLA >J3jj> l&j 

/ajli 1 _svjoJ ;Ojli ^SVjOJ Ij 9JUL& ciS fiSjJ ul ,JjO 

I Lu 

yojli ^SVJOJ yOjIi l _SU3J Ij 9J9J 9 iSljljuU 9J U 

l/l//iaf Roman face I have, what inner Turks I have 



Why does it matter, that I do know Hulaku? 



Ask Hulaku in the end, to not set forth those Turks 

Because from that bewilderness, I do not know Hulaku 

My heart like an arrow flies, the bow of my body roars 

Even though I do not know, that hand and arm, I do not know 

Let go of the Hindu words, look at the Turks of meaning 

I am that Turk who does not know Hindu, who does not know. 

If taken literally, then we must note Rumi says he knows Hindi one place and he does not know in 
another place. However these verses are chosen selectively by those who try to detach Rumi from 
Persian civilization. 

Since in the Diwan there are also these verses by Rumi 

i/jjjjjjj _pl (jjO g ^s^^j _olo 9J 

2 ~ 

9-juJ iwll iCxjujI iS^jj 1J °S j-XS (jjl (jjO />jli 

"You are a Turkish moon, and I, although I am not a Turk, know that much, 

that much, that in Turkish the word for water is su"(Schimmel, Triumphal Sun, 196) 
And 

"Everyone in whose heart is the love for Tabriz 

Becomes - even though he be a Hindu - a rose-cheeked inhabitant of Taraz (i.e. a Turk)" 

(Schimmel, Triumphal Sun, 196) 
And 

/jjlSLil 9 />jl>9l uL> i_Sl CxjujI 9J uIlbj jl 

"I am sometimes Turk and sometimes Hindu, sometimes Rumi and sometimes Negro" 

O soul, from your image in my approval and my denial" (Schimmel, Triumphal Sun, 196) 



Indeed not only these, but Rumi claims to be Rustam, Shah (King), or ask others to be like Jamshid and 
Kayghobad... 

/>j9$ uLiSslo j oj /)jLuj £.9llo i-j-jj <zj 



Furthermore, Rumi in his Diwan points to the Ghuzz Turks as bringing misery: 

((jjuucxjJu ulgji) 

Do not be miserable because of yesterday, plunders and Oghuz 
And look through my door for miracles 

This is mentioned in the Mathnawi as well: 

jjjuol _>jj uy> tSjj oljx: ol 

Jui9b 6:> uLc jl t^j-a^ 9^ 
Jui9lijJju ^_^->. 0\ <S)JlS> ji 
(1^9^) 



Those blood-shedding Ghuzz Turks came 



They entered a village for plunder 

They saw two of the rich men of the village 

They went swiftly to kill one of them 



So where does this take us? 

According to Halman: "Reading Rumi's ethnic and national references with an eye to finding clues about 
his identity or allegiance is both confusing and frustrating"(pg 292). 

However, as should be noted the Divan-i Shams is a mystical text and the metaphor of Turk, Hindu, 
Rumi, Abyssian are part of this language without taking any national or ethnic meaning. That is why in 
this article we have taken a comprehensive approach and we shall examine the Masnavi as well as 
Manaqib of Aflaki to show clearly that Rumi was not a Turk. The language of the Divan-i Shams is not 
confusing for those who are aware of its metaphorical nature. We need to explain this in an 
independent section (see the next section) so that confusion with this regard does not arise. 



Persian poetry images and symbols: Turk, Hindu, Rum, Zang/Habash 



The words "Turks"(Turks), "Hindus"(Hindus),"Rums"(Greeks, Romans), "Zang/Habash"(Blacks, 
Ethiopians) are favorite symbols of the earliest Persian poets in forming poetic images. As we shall 
show, in the context of compare and contrast, as well as in other contexts, these words did not have an 
ethnic meaning but rather were used to contrast various moods, colors and feelings. It is very important 
to cross-reference the verses of various poets using such symbolic imagery for a better understanding of 
their usage in Persian poetry. In other words, just like one cannot study Rumi in depth without studying 
Sanai,Attar, Nezami and of course Ferdowsi, one cannot understand Persian poetry without proper 
understanding of its symbols and imagery. We study the usage of these symbols in thePersian 
literature among Attar, Hafez, Khaqani, Nizami, Rumi, Amir Khusraw and Sanai. Poetic symbols in 
Persian poetry have been studied by various scholars who had a deep understanding of the Persian 
language. 





According to Franklin: 

The raids that conquered India in the name of Muslim rulers were carried out mostly by the 
Turkish dynasty of the Ghaznavids. Turks earned reputation as brave fighters, first as slaves, in 
which capacity they formed the royal guard of the caliph; then as the rulers of eastern Iran, 
under the Ghaznavids and Seljuqs. The beloved is not infrequently compared to a young Turkish 
warrior-prince who slays suitors right and left with haughty charms. ((Franklin D. Lewis, "Rumi: 
swallowing the sun : poems translated from the Persian", Publisher Oneworld, 2008. , pp 175- 
176) 

Here is a poem also translated by Franklin which uses some of these imageries: 
THAT REDCLOACK 
who rose over us last year 
like the new moon 
has appeared this year 
in a rust-colored dervish coat 

The Turk you saw that year 

busy with plunder 

is the same who came this year 

like an Arab 
It's the very same love, 

though in different garb: 

He changed clothes and appeared again 
It's the same wine, though the glass has changed 

See how happy he comes in his tipsiness! 
The night's gone — 
Where are my morning partners in drunken revel 

now that the torch lights up the window of mysteries? 



When the Abyssinian age began, the fair Greek disappeare 



Today it emerges with great hosts of battle 
Proclaim: 

the Sun off ruth off abriz has arrived! 

for this moon of many lights 

has climbed the wheeling skies o/pur/fy/(Franklin D. Lewis, "Rumi: swallowing the sun : poems 
translated from the Persian", Publisher Oneworld, 2008. Pg 94) 

Among Western scholars who has studied this subject in detail, the later Professor Annemarie Schimmel 
is noteworthy. We will quote two of her articles here before giving more examples from Persian poetry 
as well as various Persian poets. 

We quote her paper here: 

Schimmel, Annemarie. "A Two-Colored Brocade: The Imagery of Persian Poetry", the imagery of Persian 
poetry. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, (pg 137-144). 



Turk and Hindu 

"O Venus, from your Hindu-eyes notch the arrow on the bow like a Turk!" 

Over the preceding chapters we have observed that Persian poetry is imbued to a certain extent with 
images that evoke the external interplay of Beauty and Love, or the tension between legalism and love, 
between intellect and inspired madness. As with Mahmud and Ayaz, we may also discern this tendency 
in another favorite combination that arose in historical and social reality but served mostly as a poetical 
image whose original context was soon forgotten: the contrast between Turk and Hindu/Turks enjoyed 
an important role as soldiers in the Abbasid Empire beginning in the mid-ninth century, and former 
military slaves soon rose to become rulers (sultans) in their own right, especially on the eastern fringes 
of Iran and in their homeland, Transoxania. 

Indeed the idea of the Turk as the beloved first emerged, it seems, in the days of Mahmud of Ghazna, 
whose love for Ayaz of the Oymaq tribe was a model for the delight one could take in one's love for a 
Turk. The Turk was considered as beautiful as the moon, even though he might be cruel. Soon the 
Turkish type of beauty became prominent both in pictures and in poetical descriptions: a round face 
with narrow eyes and a minute mouth. The most famous expression of an Indo-Persian writer's 
infatuation with a "Turk"is Amir Khusrau's verse: 

His tongue is Turkish, and I don't know Turkish— how nice it would be if his tongue were in my mouth! 

Turkish cities in Central Asia, such as Chigil and Taraz, became ciphers for the dwelling place of the 
beloved, where the lover directs his thoughts. Thus Hafiz asks, using a fitting tajnis: 



That Turk with a fairy's countenance went away from me yesterday — what mistake (khata) did he see, 
that he took the road to Khata [Cathay]? 

As for the Hindu, he is the perfect contrast to the Turk. Like the Greeks, the peoples of Western and 
Central Asia regarded the Indians as black, and the Arabs were in contact with the dark-skinned 
inhabitants of southern India well before the advent of Islam. Thus the black Hindus came to be 
compared to devils, both in travelogues and in mystical visions— where the angles of course resembled 
Turks. Moreover, India was for the Muslims a country benighted in blackest heathendom: 

Light up the candle of monotheism, 

Set forth into infidel Hindustan: 

says Sana'i. The term Hindu, then, meant in the first place "black,"but also "lowly slave"-- a slave who 
had to serve and obey the ruling Turkish princes, as the first Muslim dynasties in northern India were 
indeed Turks. 

The beloved's beauty mark, the black mole, the tresses, the eyes, could all be called "Hindu"because of 
their blackness, but the term also implied treacherous and faithless behavior. The "infidel tresses of 
Hindu origin"lurk like highway robbers, or else they stretch across the pale ear like a naked Hindu on a 
white bed. The Hindu tresses may even open a shop: "Give a life for every hair!"And the small mole may 
be a Hindu child that plucks roses from the cheek. 

Images of this kind show that the apparently negative connotation of the "black"Hindu could be 
transformed into something quite lovable, and in somewhat later times Katibi Isfahani would give a 
delightful description of the beloved's face, ridiculing the narrow-minded theologian who would rather 
not admit that a Hindu infidel can reach Paradise: 

0 ascetic, if you deny that a Hindu finds the way toward Kauthar 

And an infidel comes to the eternal garden, 

Then look how those tresses and the mole came on his face and his 

Ruby mouth: an infidel in the garden of Paradise, a Hindu at the well of 

Kauthar! 

Hindustan is, then, logically, the country of blackness (and for some poets it was even the veritable Hell, 
as Khushhal Khan, the Pathan warrior, states). 

A late poet, longing for his home in Iran, sighed during his stay in India: 
Like a black hair that finally turns white 
Draw myself from India to Iran. 

And Hazin, in a comparable situation, saw his stay in Hindustan as proof of sad fact that the day of his 
life had ended in black night. 

More famous, however, is Talib-i Amuli's remark, on his emigration from Iran to India, that now perhaps 
his bad luck (called in both Persian and Turkish "black fortune") would finally leave him alone: 



Nobody has ever brought a Hindu as gift to Hindustan— therefore leave your "black fortune"in Iran! 

The darkness could, however, also gain a positive meaning— was not the Water of Life hidden in 
darkness? Therefore Molla Shakibi praised the Mughal Khankhanan 'Abdur Rahim, the greatest 
benefactor of poets around 1600, with the verse: 

Come, cupbearer, give the Water of Life! 

Draw it from the Khankhanan's fountain! 

Alexander sought it but found it not, 

For it was in India and he hastened into the darkness. 

In astrology, Saturn, connected with black, is called "the Hindu of the sky"or else the Hindu doorkeeper, 
as it was the last planet known to medieval observers. Hence the chapter in Nizami's Haft Paykar about 
Saturday, which is ruled, as its name says, by Saturn, takes its comparisons, images, and stories entirely 
from this sphere of blackness. The Indian princess whom Bahram Gor visits is a gazelle with Turkish— 
that is, dangerous— eyes, eyes of the kind that are often called "drunken Turks,"and the black tresses on 
her rosy cheeks resemble fire-worshiping Hindus. 

The Muslims had a certain knowledge of the rites of cremation as practiced by the Hindus, and Amir 
Khusrau in particular, who lived in India, sometimes alludes to the custom of satti, the burning of 
widows. 

Learn from the Hindu how to die of love- 
It is not easy to enter the fire while alive. 
He also describes sunrise with a related image: 
The Hindu Night has died, and the sun 
Has kindled the fire to burn that Hindu. 

The custom of satti formed on one occasion the topic of a Persian epic, Nau'i's Suz u gudaz (Burning and 
Melting), which was composed for Akbar's son Daniyal and was several times illustrated. 

Cross-relations with the fire worship of the Zoroastrians occur now and then (see also chapter 6 above). 
A typical example, from the late sixteenth century, is by Yolquli Anisi, who tells his beloved: 

My heart is a fire temple when I think of you, 

And on it is your brand, like a black Hindu who tends the fire. 

Such mixture of images is found as early as Nizami's Haft Paykar. 

The Hindu was the slave of the Turkish rulers, and for this reason poets liked the idea that they would 
lovingly become Hindu slaves if only their Turkish beloved would be kind to them— an idea paradoxically 
elaborated in Hafiz's often-quoted Ghazal about the "Turk of Shiraz"(see below). 

The word Turk came to designate, in India as in parts of Europe, the Muslim in general, and the positive 
picture of the moonlike Turkish beloved often also has a tinge of cruelty to it. Poets developed a large 



stock of metaphors about the pillaging, drunken "Turk"who gallops through the countryside, shooting 
arrows with his eyelashes to wound his admirers: perhaps he plays polo with the severed head of a 
victim who enjoys being treated like that, and he plunders (yaghma) every place. Such negative 
images— without the positive aspect— can be found, for instance, in satires by 'Ubayd-i Zakani. But when 
reading these descriptions one must always keep in mind that the beloved in traditional Persian poetry 
is indeed cruel and does not care for his lover, and that the lover, in turn, seems to relish all the wounds 
inflicted on him— for the beloved's cruelty is better than outright indifference. 

The mystics too made use of the Turk-Hindu contrast. Rumi saw the whole world as a dark Hindustan 
that must be destroyed "in Turkish style"so that the soul may finally be freed from material fetters. And 
Turk and Hindu appear in "the Hindustan of clay and water and the Turkestan that is the spiritual 
world". 

As Saturn is the "Hindu of the sky,"Mars, the martial planet, is rightly called the "Turk of the sky."But in 
the service of the beloved both are lowly slaves, as Bayram Khan, a Turcoman general in Mughal service, 
sings: 

For your castle, old Saturn is the doorkeeper; 

For your Hindu curls the Turk of the sky is a Circassian slave! 

Much later another poet from India would complain: 

From grieving for you I have black fortune and wet eyes— 

I own [the whole area of] black [fertile) soil from India to the Oxus! 

The contrast of Turk and Hindu was certainly strengthened by the realities of Muslim history at the turn 
of the first millenium, but the many possible interpretations of both terms made them a favorite for 
poets throughout the centuries. With these possibilities in mind one gets closer to 

the secret of Hafiz's famous (and often misinterpreted) verse: 

If that Turk of Shiraz would take my heart in his hand, 

I would give for his Hindu mole Bukhara and Samarqand. 

The Shirazi Turk has a black— Hindu— mole, and for this mole, which is traditionally seen as a black slave, 
the poet is willing to sacrifice the most of beautiful cities of the Turkish empire. Besides this grand 
exaggeration in which all values seem to be reversed, the verse contains three names of cities (Shiraz, 
Bukhara, Samarqand), as well as three parts of the body (hand, mole, heart), and furthermore plays on 
the contrast of giving and taking, so that a whole chain of rhetorical figures is incorporated into these 
seemingly simple lines which express the poet's hope for some kindness from his beloved. But the whole 
beauty of the verse is inevitably lost in translation, especially in translations by those unaware of the 
delightful wordplay which the poet— effortlessly, as it seems— puts before his readers. 

The Turk also appears, though rarely, in other connections. On a few occasions the aggressive riders 
from the steppes are contrasted with the complacent, urban Tajiks, and sometimes a poet collects a 
veritable "league of nations"around his friend's face: 



"The Turk of your eye carries away the heart from the Arab and the 

Soul from the Persian; the Abyssinian mole on your face makes the Hindu a slave!" 

In the eighteenth century Qani'the historian of Sind, considered that Byzantines, Europeans, and Indians 
were all variously destroyed by his beloved's face, his down, and his lip— each of which corresponds to a 
color: white, black, and red. 

Besides the Turk and the Hindu one finds the juxtaposition of Rum and Habash-Byzantium and 
Ethiopia— to allude to white and black, but in this connection the meaningful symbolism that lies behind 
Turk and Hindu is lacking. The Ethiopian or Negro, Zangi, is usually remembered for his curly hair, as 
Sa'di says in the Gulistan: 

The world is more confused than a Negro's hair. 

A similar combination of the Daylamites— mountain-dwellers near the Caspian Sea— with curly, 
"broken"hair occurs in early Persian poetry. 

From the late sixteenth century onward the role of the Turk as dangerous beloved was taken over at 
least in part by the Firangs— the "Franks"— that is, the Europeans and in particular the Portuguese, who 
from 1498 had begun to settle on the southern and western coast of India and had plundered affluent 
ports, like Thatta in the Indus Delta, most cruelly. They thus could replace the pillaging Turk, and the 
"European prison"became a new image in Indo-Persian poetry. This prison sometimes seems rather 
colorful, and the Europeans are generally connected with colors and pictures, for European paintings 
were brought to Mughal India beginning in the days of emperor Akbar and were copied by indigenous 
artists with amazing skill: hence the new combinations in color imagery in later poetry. But the Turk and 
the Hindu still survive in folk poetry, even in lullabies. 



Another article by Professor Schimmel also gives remarkable examples of these symbolic images in 
Persian poetry in addition to supplying the original Persian alongside the English translation. 

Annemarie Schimme Turk And Hindu A Literary Symbol 

(Schimmel, Annemarie. "Turk and Hindu; a literary symbol". Acta Iranica, 1, III, 1974, pp. 243-248) 

A field which is still to be elaborated is the study of Persian symbolic language. Though scholars like 
Ruckert and Hammer-Purgstall, like Ritter and Rypka and, recently, Bausani in his Storia della letteratura 
Persiana (Motivi e Forme della poesia Persiana, cf. also his Persia Religiosa) have dealt with several 
symbols and topoi which are preferably used in Persian poetry — and therefore later on also in Turkish 
and Urdu poetry — there is still a large field for further investigation into the development of certain 
symbolic expressions. 

We need not mention here the symbols taken from the Quran, starting with the ruz-i alast (cj^uJI j^j) 
which is alluded to in poetry so frequently with dush / Jjj$^ «yesterday»; or the use of Quran 



personalities; or the old Iranian tradition which is interwoven in the fabric of lyrical poetry, the most 
famous example being the Jam-i Jam (/>^> />L>). Others, like the Rose and the Nightingale, gul u bulbul 
(J.JL s JS) can, in their elementary meaning, be traced very far back in the history of religions, the 
complaining nightingale being only the poetical transformation of the primitive concept of the soul-bird. 

Of special interest are, however, those symbols which stem from a certain historical person or a specific 
act in history — the classical example is the figure of Mansur — al-Husain ibn Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 922), 
the martyr mystic who has become, at least since 'Attar's time, a central symbol of mystical love, 
suffering, and, though by wrong interpretation of his cry ana'l-haqq (j^^JIUI), a representative of the 
essential unity of being not only in Persian poetry but as well in Turkish literature and even more in 
Muslim India where his name is well known to the Urdu, Sindhi and Punjabi poets, so that even the 
simple villagers of the Indus valley remember him in their songs. 

Persian poetry has always liked the use of pairs of contrasting symbols, and the literatures under its 
influence share this predilection. A famous example of this style is Hafiz's oft-quoted couplet: 

lj to <-/> .> jl CjuuiAj iSjlj+jJj iSjj ulj^l 
I j IjLicJ g JuSjjO^juJ />LjJajiu fjlu^JJji) JL> 1j 

«lfthis Turk from Shiraz would take my heart in his hand, 
I would give for his Hindu-mole Samarqand and Bukhara" 

with the confrontation of Turk and Hindu. It is interesting to follow the development of this contrast- 
pair in early Persian poetry. 

Hammer-Purgstall has given, in the introduction of his Geschichte der schonen Redekunste Persiens 
(1818) some explanations of common Persian symbols; here we find f.i. that the eyelashes are the two 
battle arrays of the Indians; the eye, too, can be called a Hindu since it is black, whereas the beautiful 
white face is Turkistan; the down (khatt / Ja>) and the mole (Khal / Jl>) are likewise compared to India 
and Hindus — that means, Hindu has, in later time, become synonymous with black; Turk, Turkish is 
everything white and lovable, (cf. Steingass'dictionary s.v. sJul£>) 

Turks are already mentioned in the poetry of the early Abbasid period — Abu Nuwas compares the 
bubbles of wine to Turks who shoot their arrows, and this connection of the word Turk with the young, 
dangerous but attractive hero is common in early Persian poetry too — thus, when Farrukhi addresses 
his friend 

«Throw the quiver aside, oh Turk, and the dress of war...» The Hindus, on the other hand — mentioned 
in prophetic traditions as well as the Turks — have been mostly described in Arabic sources of old as 
blackish, and Hindustan was, at least from the time of Mahmud of Ghazna, the typical battlefield (cf. 
Asadi, in Shafaq, Tarikh 136 who, however, compares the night still to a negro, Zang, not to a Hindu) for 
the Muslims who were, in the Ghaznawid period, mostly of Turkish origin. Thus Sanai says in the Hadiqa: 

,j5 jS\S> uLl»-u9-Uj3> \.<o9 



Make the candle oftauhid shining, 

Turn toward infidel Hindustan. 

Sometimes the famous Indian swords are mentioned, and the Muslim knew about the strange customs 
of Hindu ascetics, who might even burn themselves (thus Naubakhti in the ^si^lJl J?>9) — Biruni's book 
on India then enlarged the knowledge of his coreligionists about Indian customs. 

The slaves which were brought from India were considered ugly, mean, and blackish — in contrast to 
the Turkish slaves — , and in a poem by Mukhtar-i Gaznawi (quoted by Fritz Meier in Die schone 
Mahsati, p. 8) the poet says that he kept well an ugly Hindu slave until he became good so that one 
could kiss him. 

It may be that the famous love story of Sultan Mahmud and Ayaz which has become a symbol in itself 
may have contributed to the development of the symbol Turk'for the beloved which is very common, it 
seems, in the Seljukid period. In Mahsati's poetry (i.e. first quarter of the 12th century) the Turk-i Tir 
andaz (jljjl ^ <Sjj) or the Turk who uses his club for beating people are common symbols for the 
friend (cf. Meier No. 5, No. 149, p. 362). At that time the theories of mystical love developed in Iran, 
theories which are reflected in the work of Ahmad Ghazzall and 'Ain-ul-qudzat Hamadani. 

The fact that here the beloved is not only beautiful but also extremely cruel — so that the lover finds his 
highest happiness in being wounded or even killed through him — seems to have made the Turk, who 
was already connected with the qualities of both beauty and cruelty, a fitting symbol of the Divine 
Beloved — a fact that is expressed verbally by Ruzbihan Baqli (d. 1209) who told that he had seen his 
Divine Beloved in the shape of a Turk wearing his silken headgear awry (i.e. the kajkuldh / o)J£ q$ of 
later Persian poetry). Ritter has drawn the attention of the reader to the fact that Abu Hamid Ghazzall 
has mentioned in his Mishkat ul-Anwar that Turks at the end of the earth are fond of perfect beauty that 
they prostrate before things of overwhelming beauty. (Ritter, Meer der Seele 454, Gairdner, mishkdt 
92). 

By the end of the 12th century, the symbol Hindu for black is used commonly by Nizami: — The Indian 
princess — described with the famous contrast-pair as 

«Gazelle with Turkish (i.e. killing) eyes, from Hindu origin» 

is that of Saturday which is ruled by Saturn which is poetically called the ^ viijb \S$Xi£> or \Ss±±£> 
j^-uj and has, according to astrological tradition, black colour. But Nizami has also compared the crow 
to the Indian: 

JljJjL) v-j-^iC OlsJuLfii jl tSip 

« The crow is surely of Hindu origin, 
and to steal is not astonishing in Hindus » (HP 112) 



And how beautifully has he, as Ritter has pointed out, used this symbolism in his description of the fire 
in winter: 

,_$\jl9>-JJj GJuol Cj^jiiiijj 9^> 
«A magician from Hindustan, like Zardusht starting with murmuring the zand». (Khosrow o Shirin) or, 

g JjuL^J j <UL>9_>9| Ljjjul 

^^siuuju o\^±lS> U9^> l jjj^_>$ 
« The fire lit from sandal and aloe-wood, 
the smoke around it is like Hindus in prostration. » 

(jijL^juuu oLjogj J-juju jl 

« A Turk from Byzantine origin, 

whose surname is «the object of pleasure to the Hindus»», (cf. Ritter, Bildersprache 12 f.) 

In 'Attars work (d. 1220) we find again a number of allusions to Indian and Turkish subjects — the self- 
sacrifice of the Hindu ascetic is mentioned in the llahiname (6/9), the Hindu is several times shown as a 
seeker of religious truth (cf. Mantiq ut-tair 31/2, Musibatname 19/4 where he asks «What shall I do with 
the house without the Lord», i.e. the Kaeba, cf. Meer der Seele 262, 522, 533). Even Mahmud of Ghazna 
whose destruction of the temple of Somnath has become one of the famous symbols of the victory of 
faith over infidelity (MT 36/6) is said to have put a little Hindu boy besides him on the throne (A pious 
Hindu slave is also mentioned IN 176/13). The Hindu in the llahiname (79/9) is contrasted with the 
beautiful princess of China, not with a Turk. The Turk is depicted in 'Attar's epic in the usual way — 
cruel, but also an object of love (Mus. 32/1, 33/8, IN 10/7). The picture is, however, different when we 
turn to 'Attar's divan (ed. by Said Nafisi). Here the term Hindu is almost exclusively used for the meant 
and obedient slave: the poet often calls himself a Hindu, and tells his beloved that he would like to 
become «the Hindu of the Hindu of his curling locks (467). Though once he claims to be «not a Hindu-yi 
badkhu, of bad character, in the service of his beloved but an Abessinian who bears his mark» 

/>jli 9I gji ^jvjJuu^- fiJ^tjjJb 

He mostly declares himself to be the Hindu slave of the Turkish beloved (465): 

9J i-SgJuLA />9-->i> 9 oL> j b 

The classical locus is perhaps in 371: 

obcj />Xjjj 9I i-SgJuLfii 



«Since my Turk gave me a kiss I became from the bottom of my heart his Hindu. ..» 
The cruelty of the Turkish beloved is alluded to in the lines: 

«He is a Turk and I from the bottom of my heart his Hindu, necessarily he has come to work with his 
sword. » (129) 

Attar uses astrological symbolism in the words (466) 

« Hindukhan became the surname of the Lord of the Heaven 
since the Turk of the Heaven (i.e. Mars) became your Hindu(slave)», 
A verse which has probably influenced Maulana Rumi's verse (Div.V2130) 

j>p^i> jSL> iSJs iSjj 

5/ LSgJLid) _>p_J/ lj 0/ 

«The Turk of the Heaven (i.e. Mars) becomes the servant of Him, 

who became His (i.e. the beloved's) Hindu. » 

Though Rumi has sometimes compared black and white, good and bad to Rumis and Abessinians (Div. Y 
2428), the contrast-pair Hindu-Turk is completely developed in his poetry — thus when the Prophet says 
in the Mathnawi (I 2370) 

CjjuJi Jf) Q ■iQ n /}\ c UuJ\ yjJO ciift^ 
OS JOjJ Ol ,jjO 9JJL& 9 

«l am the polished mirror, Turk and Hindu see in me that what exists. » 
The day is compared to the beautiful Turk with fair face (Div. II 524): 

0I9JUL& GbjO 

«The day is hidden in the night, a Turk in the midst of Hindus," 
and just as the infidels shout when the Muslim Turks fight them 

obj 6jSj t_«_»Jj 1-S3 J i rf) 

«the Hindu night is uttering loud cries since the Turk entered the tent (Div. II 252)» 



Maulavi Rumi compares, as most profane poets, the curls of the beloved to Hindustan (Div. V 2363) but 
gives the whole symbolism of Turk and Hindu a more metaphysical sense, since for him this world is the 
Hindustan of polluted earthly life, and thus he can say in a description of spring that (Div. II 570): 

«The baggage of the nice-looking Turks from the Turkistan of the other world 

came to the Hindustan of clay and water by the order of that prince. » 

And the comparison of Sanai — the Hindustani Kafir — is carried on further when Rumi says (Div. IV 
1876): 

« Li ke a Turk (or in the Turkish way) pillage the little Hindu of existence.. .» 

i.e. kill the natural worldly existence and reach the Turkistan-i 'adam. It may be interesting to throw a 
look at the symbolism of a Persian-writing poet who lived in Hindu environment, Amir Khosrau. In his 
Divan (ed. M. Darwesh, introduction Said Nafisi) the symbol of the turk-i tir andaz is used very often 
(1416, 1081, 1104, 350, 243), the intoxicated Turk appears likewise (347, 848), the rose-cheeked (308) 
and coquettish (289), or white faced (1096) Turk are frequently mentioned. The Hindus are mentioned 
comparatively rarely (cf. 449 the .contrast Turk-Hindu); perhaps the most interesting example of the use 
of this symbol is the last verse of a Ghazal (186) 

jgj-uuo dijjo ijjj^f ijjl OJuj lj 0I3 \ » ftt 

O-ajOJ 1S3 V » ft> 9 jiA OjujI Ij 9_>-jjj3- OJtjj 

«They burn the Hindus alive; do not burn such a dead, (namely) the slave Khusrow who is a Turk, and yet 
your Hindu». 

These few notes which should be elaborated by careful exegesis and collection of material from early 
Persian poetry show that the couplet in Hafiz'famous ghazal stands in a long literary tradition which 
reflects also some political and social features of the Islamic Empire in its contact with its neighbours — 
and the contrast pair Turk-Hindu has always remained popular, be it in the poetry of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal, or even in a lullaby from Shiraz, which Zhukovsky noted down in 1886: 

There came two Turks from Turkestan 

and carried me to Hindustan... 

Before summarizing the relevant information provided by Professor Schimmel, we will provide more 
examples of the usage of the term, Turk, Rum, Hindu, Habash/Zang. 

One of the earliest poets who considered Turks to be the ideal type of beauty is actually the Persian 
poet Ferdowsi: 



Jul 6^>li^i. uJui Qj u\£jj a& 



Thus Ferdowsi says that Turks in the view are as beautiful as fairies. 
Even before Ferdowsi, one of the first Persian poets (Rudaki) states: 

uLuoSji <ZjLBji> gi y £>lo g^: *Sj jO> 

And we also noted Qatran Tabrizi, who is one if not the first Persian poet from Azerbaijan who 
composed in Eastern Khorasanian Persian: 

(jjjgjgj- <^jJ <— S I g jSuu. j£> i-Sl 
j_>> jgjj p*fi> g l _jv^juLjLpj Cjjjj p*fi> 

L 

qJLuj 6i i_Sgj g^; o- 0 "-? qjiaSLjuj 
iX9>! J- 1 u^^^ 9-¥ O- 0 "-? J- 1 "' ''" 

Instead of listing about thousands of uses of Hindu, Turk, Rum, Zang and Habash amongst in Persian 
poetry, we take examples from the recent excellent book of Professor Rahim Afifi. The author of each of 
these couplets is given. We note that many times these imageries come together in the sense that all 
four (Turk, Hindu, Rum, Zang) can be used in a single verse. 

Some examples of the symbolic meaning of Hindu as allusion and imagery: 

Hindu=From India, Slave, Overseer, Watcher, the blackness of the hair of the beloved. 



jjji OjLujI g jjOj 



0$ Jub gj 



ulcx>jj tjy^c jl tjvgJuLds igj <K3j^> 



l jjjjob gj i_Sg-LLd> i_Sg-LLd> Jljuj 
CjjujI />b Qs> ( jjjgJuLd5 _g-Jj-^ Or 1 ) 
C^ul I, gj iJ^szj 



jb ^Bjju j Og^r L> tjorb* 
ig> i_Sg.LLd> uljj ij£ 



/>lgj i_SgJuLd> ;°jlgj 
/>lgj i_Sg5 oLuj ^L> i_Sg-LLd> 
gj l jjjg_)^jO lj jji b i_Sg-LLd5 
gj (jlig^ ji lj OJulj ^ i_slpJLb> 



_ > j^> gj i_Sg_LLd> liaJj (JjO Ji jj Jljuj 
OSj li^ jjj g uliigj 
\Zj^JS b gii CjLjujgi i-Sl Cju0jg5Lx> 
jjj j^SLi lj iji i_SgJuLd> b 

(J+cbx^l Jl**) 



We note Kamal Ismail uses the word Hinduyeh-Dozd or the Hindu Thief. Something used by other 
Persian poets including Nizami. 



1*juu jgl> oLuu_>j OJjIj i_jjgJuui> 



Hindu beh Azar Sookhtan (Burning the Hindu in the fire=symbolically getting rid of darkness and become 
day/light): 

uLdli jjjl <Zj3j5 ^B^j^ uLuoS ulul ccl^>j3 0^> 

( l jOlsLLj x-auo) 
dlgi jl <^jL^=jljg-)uLd> 
Cjjuj 1 _j^C_ > jO gj /)_p ( jjjjjjOj (JjOj Qj joJS 

(l-S-XSjuj) 

Hinduvash (Hinu-face=like a slave, servant): 

j5> q^* £>\ JuoT o^o />^£ 0^=*-^ LfiiL^Ju 
ijgLj gi«j Cjuo^9 1$ l _j\jujggJuLd5 



Hinduyeh Atash-neshin (The Hindu sitting in fire=A symbol for the hair of the beloved): 



ilgj jj<£> gj JjzJ liljj gJuLdl gj i-aJj 
uLulju (jjojI y<£> |jj «.«"» i (jjojI i_SgJudi> 

Hinduyeh Aiinehdaar Cheshm (The Hindu holding the mirror for the eye=a symbol for the blackness of 
the eye): 

vioouljc* <S-0^j-0 jl QjhZ — /Xjuljc* jl-Lg-L^jl i_Sg_LLd> 
Ct'jjo jl uLuj Aj£ jl "^jujLuJj 

(J^Lo^l JloS) 

ligjjjjj i_SgJUii> 

Here the unbeneficial Hindu is compared to a trickster and an unbeliever: 



I (^ligjujjj i_Sg.LLd> *~>g^* iSjjii 
(cSgJgx)) 



Hinduyeh-Basar (The Hindu of the eye=the blackness of the eye): 



/^julJC* vioi_>jO jl — J" 0 . 1 >-Sg V'tft 

Jui /xdslgisii j2>\ <SjJ i_sl Cjjgj 



Hinduyeh Bakr SalKhurdeh (The old pure Hindu=the black rock of Mecca): 

ilgjjj\JI_)jsL> jl °~>\j^> -COjgisJLju _>5Li i_Sg.LLd> 
i_S-LLd> g _jjjJojOouj — i_Sg-LLd> 
v_>>C iSbn9l b A> j GiiLj i_Sg.LLd> 

(g>-lg>) 

Hinduyeh Charkh (literally the Hindu Wheel=used as an image for Jupiter) 

ulg^ <J->j e£>jL-jijj jl S(L^ — £.>-? '-Sg-ij-^ 

£>Luj gJlb j lj i_Sg.U£> 
ib jj^I -X2jjj u^Ls- v-jjJ 

( Jlj^JljuX Jboj>) 
jjcx^ jl i_Sg.LLd> Cjjjsjgl^ 



Hinduyeh Choobak zan - (The Hindu with the wooden weapon=symbolically means the head servant) 



CjjujI Oj ^jy> i-Sg-LLdS OjJi9 />L jl>9>i 

( l _J^jmJL)Jo (jjbLOouu) 

Hinduyeh Chahaar Paareh Zan-(A symbol of a dancing slave, dancer...) 

Oj OjUjb* i_Sg.LLd> 

Ol 9 Jjj^ oUjuoiil u^9j /)KjLd5 uLdSj 1$ CjljujI l _jvi?:g^ i-Sl^SLij OjUjLp^*)^^ i loo <-Xj>> jj 9 ajuij jl S(L^ 

JjjgT \a^> Oj Ij) 

CjLjuo^ Oj 6jl,)jLp^> i_SgJuLd> 

i-aJj i_Sg.LLd> 

6i 1 _^>\L> CiiJj i_Sg.LLd> Juu j Ij Ji 
Jl.iT> vi;\Lo jjuo £Juo i-Slj Og^; 

( l _J^jmJL)Jo l jjbLOuuu) 

Og^jlg O^-oJj i-SgAi^ jl />jl^ 
Ogjj> jgj /x^juj (Juuj i^jljuj ^jjO jgj 



Hinduyeh-Shab (The Hindu of Night=symbol of the darkness of night) 

Cxjuoj Gb_«jjb v_jjuj i_Sg-LLd> a& i_sLpJLo3- i_£J9> 
uLjujU <3j i-S^ <^> iji g-Jo J-aJo <_sl 
( 1 _jOIJLLj j+>ix>) 

ilj £>lo Og^r v-jjuj i-Sg-LLdS jl jb 

(..SgJgX)) 

Cjjuuli ujjU jJsuuj b tjyjju /Jouljc* />i>o 
Objuub v-juj i-SgJuLdl Cj_iujL> ulgjl c ^r.j^ 

(gj-lg>) 



Hindu-Guy (Literally one that talks Hindu) 



9I i_Sg^ gAi£> £j tjv^ogj j 
9 1 i_Sg.LLd> Ijjja^ ubjogj <3_«Jj 

djVjobrLi) 



( jlig 7 l Qjo i_Sg_LLd> 
ob-uj i_aJj j\ cuLS 



Juuj i_>b bxjjj uligj IjO i_Sg-LLd> <-Sgj jl 



Hinduyeh-Noh-Chashm (The Hindu with nine eyes=a black reed music instrument with nine holes) 

O-ujI ^Ij9_iijj U i_sljli a& (oL_jjj tjO) l _j\JL«jijjgjO jl 

ijgl oLib Ij Ij /XjuLjc* U i-SgJjji 

Hinduyeh-Haft-Chashm (the Hindu with seven eyes=another black reed that has 7 holes) 

/xjJjc> i o ft) i-SgJUii) 

I 

/XjuLjc* CjjLdJ i_Sg.LLd> Gg^ jjj oLo^S 
g ijAjj ib>9 ijgl>J 
dj^-ujgJo i-SJuujI) 

Hindu Haftom Pardeh=One of the stars or planets, Jupiter or Saturn 

03_^ /v > 6 ffi i_Sg.LLd> 
ulg^ b J^-j c6jb_«jj jl S(b^ 
lijujli uljgi jlcl jl yOoujj <*j lSI 
yoJjLdl i-SgJjji Ij gj jA9 />jbr> 
(^jgjl) 



iSjjjJ ClJ^jjO tj^iSb b*^ Ijjg 

( 1 _J\juJlJo (JJbLO.ijj) 



Hindi (a symbol of sword, dagger)/Hindish 



( jjbU-LLd> 



JjU OJjj j-mJ jj fijj l-S V > ffl 9^ 



Hindi Dragon (symbol of sword, dagger) 

Uijl 



Hindi Parand (Indian Silk=another symbol of sword, dagger) 



JuLoJ ,i 



Hindu-Vash (used as in slave) 

£> °c> JuoT (>o />\Lc o-^ 8 - 1 ^ L^L»i 
l _50laJjj jjjjJI^jjaiX) 



Hinduyeh Atash Neshin (used for the hair of beloved) 



Some examples of the symbolic meaning of Turks as allusion and imagery: Tork (symbol of the beloved, 
loved one, and the Sun) 



JljuJ yOuOi 9 JjLC 9 ujJjiS 9 9 
JutSLuo ujj-iuj jji> oLoJ_iuj a& IjL (jjO 



j9_jjoI C*Sj Og_jj CjljimOX) (JjO ujo^ l Jj_jujlc <5jJ 



igj A£5l^> ulgj CiJui jl a& Op> b 



(Ja9l>) 



Juuj £>l5_>> ubj ubj tijsu v-jjuj i_Sg.LLd> 

i-SgJgjo) 



Torkkaar/Torkaar (Turkish work-symbol of aggressiveness) 



oLuo^b 9 oLuo^ oL> oLujj LpJi , -Sjgj '-si 

jl^jo^sb g jlgjo^S uLuoj tj^b 9 <-3jL^jJ 

(i_SgJgx>) 

Tork-i-Aseman (The Turk of Sky=symbolically the Sun): 

ulpJ OgSjbiS _>jj 



Torkan-i Charkh (The Turk of the Wheel = symbol for the moon, sun and the 5 classical planets: mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) 

.J->j g £u,)jO n_S_)jjjijLO n_>bi9l <£>lo i6_^jiijUaC jl JuJjLc a& 1jl£ijLd> oljbjjj jl SfL^ 

Jjj^ gg^ ul^_>J 1$ i-jljuj 

jl j-i^-^i obj> ulgjbj 



9Ji jLa$ JuJljlZu i-jjuubrjl 9^ 
9jJl> ul^ _>j e>l5 jl Ajo\ ig^ 

j2j 9 jIajI tjjauuu jl "^(^-(j^iuijj ul^jj 
j£s c^^c Qj <*j&j£. ulj 
j^S °$>}> j l >i !1JIJJ <~>l^jj 



Torkan-i-Falak (The Turks of heaven=reference to the classical seven rotating bodies) 

culSiiis oISjLjuj jl coL^-^iLls ol^jj 

(jjl jl l jja 7 | lj v^LIS ul^jj IjO^J 
Ju^X^juJ uLuojI 1 _j\j>LoJj l JjJ-> 

Tork Ahu Cheshm (The Turk with the eye like that of Gazzelle- symbol of the beloved) 

9^1 d,y 

(j^jb £9jJ i/^juoj> 9^1 v^jj i_sl idiSLjuj jjjo 
Juuj />uOouijc> 9J i-Sgj OJui i-SljJ >^ 



Tork-e-Aflak (The Turk of Heaven=a symbol of Mars) 



Torktaaz (Attacker, someone that attacks like Turks) 



jo\j$j b £y>x> c6jLljijj jl — ^^isl '-^jJ 

Cjj^S CajLj jl uLpJr 

djorgLuu oLoJ_«jj) 

i_Sgj Luj ^_>9jiJ%jO jl 1jL^ — 6_^5ej_>,) 
i^LjudLpj-njjjS JuuLo l£ 0_ > ^J5ej_^ ^jj ul) 
(cjLjujjjujjjjj v-jj^jj j (jjo^U vjL) 

(d>A>gl) 

OSj Lo^j jl (jligi ^ ^J^?^^! u ' 
C*Sj Ua> olj jl Jui Uq> cu> U 
(JaSl>) 

£>-\jj^ lloJ> — jLi^jJ 
i_>l g ujojI x-o^5 i_sL> i-SL) <3j gj jl i_SJjJj 

gj jL JuLdS i-Sg^uj oLjuugj i_sl 
Al> i_Sgjjj jijuj jLi^jJ 1 3juo-C i-Sg 
(cSgJ^o) 

igj £>Acl9 cu>jl tjvi9g Civile 
CjjJuli^j ul gj ;ox: 



Torktaaz Kardan, Torktaazi Kardan (To attack in a Turkish manner=literally pillage and plunder) 

o±jS gljb jl ojbS 



yOoiic* gj _>5L9 jb 
(cSA^gl) 

jb^^j (_,jI i_Si_>^ ol jl p 

Oaxjj tjsjbj <3_«jjgj g /x*S i_SjL^_>j 
/>jb ijli 1$ gj jg OjjO 1$ -Xjg^ ^ b 

(JIj^Ia+c JLoj>) 

g-«jj l Jjl> k_>gjjjl i^b^juoSLjuj 

^ jb^^J i-Sbiij _,j £Ui9 uloli 
(/xJ_"j) 

.£>lsb g i_iLjuj b uijgl i^L>b jl <3jb^ — i-Sjb^jj 

gl i_Sg.LLd> >>■ TcjjjOj^ i-SjLSjj (jjl b £>lo 
JjJ^ Juol ulg^ jl Og^^ Og^r g^ <^L> 



(juujlj jlj ujbuj g Q^i-ujl 1 _j\^joL> iviljj) ^_>9jiJ%jO jl 1jL$ — (jjjg^SJ^ ^jJ 

CjjujA^ ulg^i-iujl jl a& JjLujj uL?: tjviiJ 

(^jOLsSLIj) 

Juujj^ />9jjuj S^>jJ 1.5^9 -IjoI i_£j^> \Jj\ 

/>L>- fiuJ />ijS £j-«jU (JJbLjuJ9^- ^jj 

/>LoJ 9jjjoJ i^gjjjh >o^SL> jl 
(i-SgJga)) 



Tork-Chihreh (Turkish face=symbol of the beloved) 



i-aJj 9 Luj jl 1jLi^-0j^J3e^jJ 



Jl«juJj9>- jl qjL^-iSjl.iT> 5_$jJ 
ibSgl jl5 j iSjl.n-> 

Tork Del Siyah (The Turk with the black heart=symbolically means the eye of the beloved) 

J$^juasua /Xjujs> jl SfL^ 
uL> Qj Cj-njjljiiii uLol tjvSLuj j 

CjLJujjli JjL^JJJU v^jj ul bjjjjj 1$ ljj> 

(JaSl») 

/jIj^j b £u>x> jl 1jL^" 1 - , 9 ;s >^ >-Sljl />jj v^jj 

Jbtx> Ajbjl ii_>^ ugij^ <-SljT />jj 
jL^I j j^Ur lj OgJu^ Orfj^ 0 ^ 



Tork-e-Zard-rooy (The Turk with the yellow face=Symbol for the Sun) 



( 1 _J\juiJlJo (jjbLDouj) 

i_>Li9l jl < ^jL^-_^jjj 

(i_>l^sl jl SfL^) £>9^iJ uUaLuj vSy 

69^ ij _>j £>9^ (jj^* i-SLiji j 
(tj^oLlaj) 

(i_>9-P"> jl S(L^)o^' jlSL»i 
p£\j±3 1j -)uu>J \J^-*i& j' 



(^jOlaSljIj) 



Tork-e-Sobh (The morning Tork=the Sun) 

(jujujj93- jl 

Lu^> _H-»£ A^J £Uu^> '-^jJ V^*"'!' 

Tork-e-Sahraayeh Aval (The first Tork of the Sahara-a symbol of the moon) 

e>lo jl ijL^ — Jgl i_sl>=t^> v^jj 

jgj i_sLpi>-\L> b Jgl i_Sl _pt^> (jjl ^_>J 
CjukAJL&Juol l _jOL_iujb / l _3J_jJo 1j 0SJL0 



TorkTab'(Turkish natured=symbol of cruelty and harshness) 



V9jjaix> jl coL^-jLb <Sjj 



jb jjxS jgi hjJ3 ^ tju^ 
jb-b ^_>J lj LpjjaJij ul JjJj 
jji b (jj^r oLi OcaJ j 

.i_>9jjaix> jl "9-^^^ J-a+S-C ^>> 

Ijjjuj J^jLsijijj £>lo ul jl Juuj o-*^9j 
<S9-uAj$ JjL«JLc v^jj ul jl Jljuj (jjoK £>j^> 

(cS_^ 9 l) 

Tork-e-Falak (The Tork of heaven=symbolizing the planet Mars or the Sun) 

jjj 9 />l>pj b £UjjO bjb-njj jl 1jb^-^il9 <SjJ 

<-SJLs v^jj 9J OboouLjc> b <Zjlb5 
O-uuboouj 1-S3 V i ffi jjjj^> OJLu 

iAij jjo^ gl (jlu,; <-SLiS v^jj U jSI 
djorgLuu uboJ_«jj) 
I, lSIs 

(_f5Ljuj ji 0+-? ^Sb jSJ lj i-jljuj bjb 



Ij^J _>jO lSul9 ^_>J CjljujI />\Lc 

CjLjtAJuj olj 9-* olj^-Ju £2r. 

( l _ s JLoT vJUo) 

/xai*,) <3j Cx>l_>9l file uy> 
iaLuoj cJjjuj Oj OSj <-SLi9 v^_>j 
( 9> ^> ^1) 



Tork-e-Kafar Kish (The Kaffar (unbeliever) Turk-symbol of the beloved) 



lj ulu^ _>9lS ^_>j ul (j^o Ojj- V.n9 Cjljuijlp* 
Ij ( jjoj9^- /)J|Jl«joJ ObLoJjuiJLO i-Sl 

i_>9jjaix> jl <^jL^-£>\I^ gj^ ^_>j 

(^joUs LL) 

uIj^jjoJ iJjSjZ l Jjjja-C i-Slg^S ^_>j 



jo\j$j b £u>x> bjlljuu jl <^jb^-Gg:>_p 



uL5LpJjCx> iSjj Gg^txx^ — jig 
yojjb ji jig ^_>J b 
/Vjb i_AjjI lj OlgJuLdS 
(tjuiLlaj) 

u\)g^r g Ojlc g gljb jl — jlj g 

jg^c jl i-jJL^) jb g jl /)JsLc 

L> /ujlgji- ji jlpjjjj Jj-*^ >-Sb (.A^*! 

(l_jjl^>) 

l _j\jjjujli Cxjujg^ g g Luj jl IjL^ g ^,>J -\jjLo- 1 jjJ9^.>J 
i_S_ > SLjuaJ (jjjolji^ _>,«j0 ^g^^ ulg> i_sl 
i3jgjua^ v_^>L^> gj btjl^ i_Sjgjja$ ul Ljjg> i_sl 

.OSj5 l _jJji5Lj_«jj- l jJk9_ > 5 Ojauju jl "^jL^-Oijgl tjv^^i 

ijl tjy^^J g Aji-> CjuoX jLu _>SI 
g^» <^jujj _jjo^ _jju^j g l jjjuijLC <3j 
(._SgJgx>) 



j^SM OiiSf (>±jjo 
juJ Lo i_sI^juj (jjauuj 



.Gi_>5 *-Sjj9 ''j^ iOi_>^ tjJi tO±j$ /vijuj g jg>- jl Qj[j5-<J±jS k_s^^ 

JjldSi^ i_5^>i ij^jbgj^juj ul JuJl.uJl.lX> 
jb g \SjJ oLuojI jg^ Ol$_)J vj\jJ /Xjjjc* g^nxvrb 

djvjb-njj) 



I l _j^jjjgi jl t>J^ IjL^jJ *-Sj£> Og3- 
gjjjuo Oljb n>5uO !_5^jJ 'jg^sjo Og> 



gj i_Sg^uj (jjO JjjO <— S I tj^jJ ij^uo 
gj i_SgJuu3> iSub />lgj <Sjj a& 



Some examples of the symbolic usage of Rum(Greek) in Persian allusion and imagery: Rum o Zang 
(Greek and Black=Day and Night) 



Rumi (Greek=Sun, brightness) 



i l _jv5j J b g l _j\j_iuugj ijgj g v_jjuj jl g /igj 

"-^0 9 />9j j^. i j9'>? 

l jliiJuo Juujj l _j\xx^ tjOloj jji> 
tij g />gj j v_j_iuj g jgj "^juu gi 
(juzjjj ^gg-juo-o) 

twiLdl i l _5yLjujgj jl ljL^- l _j\jogj 

Cjjjijy /xo jl i_yjogj l _5^p^ -XjLoJ 
Cjljuljlo 1j ijj ul g Oljj_>S 

( l _j\-«jjgb i^JljujI) 

Jl^juJj ( jjuuj> oljgi gj?: CuiitS oLpjj i_y-ogj 
Juoljj jlj^- _>SLjujJ (jjl jg_>jol 
(cSgJg*) 



Rumiyaaneh Roo Daashtan (Having the face of a Greek=bright face, light face, beautiful face) 

Oigj i-Sgj Ljj jl ^^-(jjijjjli gj uLjogj. 



(i_S-\Sijuj) 



Rumi Bachegan (Greek Kids=tear drops of the eye) 



Rumiyeh Talkh (The bitter Greek=a bitter wine) 



o-^9j j9j jl S(L^"uAf-/l ij^t>9j 

1 _sOLuaJ Jjjli gj i_SgjO 9 9J i-Sgj jl 
^9-uul l _j^oLuu ul uA^I ij^gj i>(l 

(/)LaJO ^0 

yo^iic* i_Sg.LLd> gi jg fljjS Gg> 
/xjjjj ulgi oliscj i_yjogj 

£iJj i_5^gj uJuuj (jj_>j_iuj g 1 _j\joL> CjjJl> 
JugSLjO />L> >o jl °S CjljjjI l _jw>l_>5 

.gljjoJI Oglio g gi jl <^jL^-i_Sgj> i_j^gj 

Jljuj Ca^IajU v^g> jl g i_sU v^L> Cg^r lg£> 
l _jOlijijaj iJScp- ij^-ogj i-Sgj tjvjoi _>^5i jl gl>> 



.i_Sgj bjj jl ~£j i_5^°gj 

-\^> 9J i-aJj jj ib 9 ij^gj 
1 _j\j0^5 b-Jj> Ji-»i OiLuj l5LuUx) jl 
(^La v-juil) 

.g:>9j lg.<oL 9 J-xSj 9 iSjj&j 9 9>5Li jl _< ji9J />9j _i_y-ogj 

jl cJi 

CjjujI uli 1jjJ> Li ^jJi _J+° 

i " i O ; 0"> ji !_svj09j _i_5^-ogj >^l 
TCxjujI CiLSLij b CjJi _Jjj° Ij^? 

uLiL>ji 9 o-*^9j j' SfLi^'^^l^voSj '^I>+j09j 
i-S^ lj Ju_«jjj9J> bilj ij^ogj oLjj 

( j2uUJ_ > 9l OLo jl (jjblSuOjJ 

ilj ijusgj ul_ > l>l 

i_>bsl jl S(L^ — Lcj Oj ij^jogj 
Ajj^J lj v.j-C OgjL> Juul ulj c ^r.j^ 
Viiii LtCj Oj tj^jogj Ijjl ujo,: ji 



(jjjg,) lSji i.ji »."«"< Cj_jjjI 1 _5v>6.<o 1 _jvS9^> 
/xC b i-SLJ Cj_jjjI l _jy_ ) Jo ijviij 



. l _jv^5L_iuj g J+ft-iuj jgj g i_j_«Jj <jl^jgj jl — i_5^j 9 iJ^Sj 

*-SLij gi JuujLj ijvSLij g tj^gj ^> 



cLLjujj />i jb uLc tjviij g ij^ogj 0_>9 gi 
0\)g^r jl Juub tju^ Jjjjl ^-(-9 °~> 



Cj-jjjI tjvSLij gi l-iljuj b jgj b \)l 

CjjujI tj^iij ij^gj t>\5 ub>j 



.jgj g v-jljuj l _j\5_ >: J g l _j\j_jujgj jl "^jL^-Ob^> OigjoJ tjvSLij g i_y-ogj 



ijOJj -ijLoj iJ^Sj i-5 v ^ 



jI l _jjJ9jjog J a& 1 _j\jo ul l _jv9Luj Lj 
Cj-hjjI ujbL> tjvSJj Og^r .A^Jo &i i>° 



Some examples of the symbolic usage of Zang/Habash (Blacks/Ethiopians) in Persian poetic allusions 
and imageries: Habashi (Abyssenian/Black=symbol of blackness, symbol of darkness of the beloved's 
hair) 

l _J^JULJL)J> 

-jj^r oLjuj Sjj £>Ljuj jl <*jb5 



Villi l_>^> tJVjOgj 1 3jJ l jjAjl^_ > j 9^: 1$ 



Zangi (Black/ symbol of the darkness and darkness of night) 



cu>b < _sv5Lj j ol Jul k_s-$S 

dj^jjjgJo i-SJuujI) 

oLc i-SLf-mj ol 9 <-s^j^ ol_>S (jjj 
oLjuj jl S(L^ — oL5Lij 9^ejo^5-uL5Lij 

v-j^LC^ ijli i_Sg_^j I oLj>b; uLo^ y> 
(i_S-\2juj) 

IjlgJuui ul i_Sg-Lui CjjujI l _jOlsL> 
JJjj9±o £>Lj"J JL> aj\j$jj Ol 9 

i_>9jjaix> £>L_j"J JL> jl coL^-oliscj tjvSLij 

6ilj Gilo j Olisej tj^jj 
(i_S-\2juj) 

.oLjuj j9^Lil (J>Lp^_«ju93- jl coL^-^b Oliscj tjvSLij 

j9jj5 i-SgJuui cu^ljjl 
_>jjj lj <S\j uliscj tjoJj 



( 1 _J^juiJlJo 1 jjJjOuuu) 



(cS^J^o) 

j^ I_Slj9 jl />^!lil ^ij^ 



l-iljuj l _jv5L)jb jl 'oL^-jb tj^iij 

jb tjviij Or)^ >OjUki ubj^ ul jl 

db-uJ l _jObjuiJU 7 j "-S9J 6bjuJ _ (jjjJ> l _Jv5uL> 
(jjl CjljuoA bo jjljuOI bo 



(JjjJ> ijviij 6Juu JljuJ b*^ l jjbY 
(cS^J^o) 

i_>>tax> g ajjjlgj jl qjb^-Gj £>jbjb>: ijviij 

jLuj Juuj Oj Gjbjb* _i_5\3Lij 

£,Loi jj £u^j ij q ..i lor, gi i-SL) ib jl 
jb CjLjtAJUuij 1$ y>S cu b Hi> _ l _5^Lij 
( l _5Ul + juOJ>l jJl) 

Zangi Del/Zangi Deli (Zangi heart, Zangi heartedness, =merciless, black hearted) 

OjujI Jjl£sLjijj g /^>jjJ °S ul jl — J-)L»SLij 

. l _jJjuijauijj iCigbLjuu g i_Sjgj_g_<-*S jl ^jb^ — l _jJjL»5Lij 

i_>j£ u\Ji < _5v5Lj j i^bigC j 
yojjuol 09^: 1$ tjOljj OljJjS 



JuoT Ji £jl9 ubiij gl 9^: 
Juol J^b* gj tjJi ij\SLij iJ^jJu 
(jlkc) 



jj tj^SLij guu^j i-sLoj_jjj j Og^ 

i"» g ijjbul j-Ul Ju-o3 yoi 

Jj3- ij 1 _j\jo^> <~>g_>j /jJLaifu^ 
JjJJIgj igj tj^o^S uL> tjsv^ 

( l _J\jLjijj) 



i^Lp^si»Sj| vljJj i_>^ CLo j ciS ul i_Sl 
^l^iSiuJ ulgj g _huj i_" 

i-Sl^LSiigl (jlLgjO j^ 
( l _j\juajJo 1 jjJjOouj) 

.V-ji-ji tj^^jjb jl "i-j-juJ i_J^>jj 

^1 jl^ gj g Cijl^ i_>l jgj i_y-ogj 
jL> g guj gj g C>_>jCx£ ^j->j uuui t _5v5Lj j 
(Jlj^lA+C JLoj>) 

*~>g>C uLSLui) <<3jL_juj 1 _jv^Ljijj jl IjL^-jJjjuoj iwi^ao tj^SLij 

Jj_>j i_y-ogj Oi_>£ l jjjuoJ ij^jj 
i_>|juo l _gjJLc viij Og> 1j lj l 3a_«Ju ili 

(/)LmJO Or?') 



Thus as we can see: 

"The Hindu in Persian poetry is used a symbol for ugliness, black, of evil omen, mean servant of Turkish 
emperors, the nafs, the base soul which on other occasions is to compared to an unclean black dog. Yet, 
even the nafs if successfully educated - can become useful, comparable to the little Hindu-slave whose 
perfect loyalty will be recognized by any Shah. Turk is from Ghaznavid times onwards equivalent with 
the beloved; the word conveys the idea of strength, radiance, victory, sometimes cruelty, but always 
beauty; ..These stories in which the Turkish warrior-not endowed with too much intelligence-is slightly 
ridiculed, are by far outweighed by those allusions (not stories) in which the Turk is contrasted to the 
Hindu as the representative of the luminous world of spirit and love, against the dark world of the body 
and matter" 

(Schimmel, Triumphal Sun). 



Also as Professor Annmarrie Schimmel alluded to: 

"Besides the Turk and the Hindu one finds the juxtaposition of Rum and Habash-Byzantium and 
Ethiopia— to allude to white and black". 

Thus the multitude of examples given from Persian literature from the above books and articles does 
not denote ethnicity, especially when comparing and contrasting. 



We note some examples that show multiple of contradiction if we are to take them literary. 



Attar: 



Attar is a well known Persian poet and philosopher and has had tremendous influence on Sufism and 
mysticism. So much so that Rumi considers himself to be in the niche of a street while he considered 
Attar to have travelled through the Seven Cities of Love. 



Attar says: 



ja\ 9J i_S<)$ i_SLjuj i_£L>- i_SgJuLfi> 

If we are to take this literally, then Attar is actually an Indian (Hindu) and he was not Iranian. And here 
will quote again from Schimmel who quotes: 

The classical locus is perhaps in 371: 

,JjO <SjJ ^li <^> Q-uJ$J 

ubcj />JljJu gl t-SgJJLfii 

«Since my Turk gave me a kiss I became from the bottom of my heart his Hindu.. .» 

Thus if we are to take this literally, then Attar was a Turk or had a Turk who gave him a kiss and his heart 
became a Hindu. 

Here again: 

«not a Hindu-yi badkhu, of bad character, in the service of his beloved but an Abessinian who bears his 
mark» 

Thus now Attar is a Ethiopian (Abessinian). 



j>P-w jSL> <Sl9 <Sjj 
«The Turk of the Heaven (i.e. Mars) becomes the servant of Him, 



who became His (i.e. the beloved's) Hindu. » 



Now heaven is a Turk, for who is a servant to those that became his Hindu. 

9I l_SgJJl£> ObtJ yJJO 9 l^jJ 

9I i-SgJuLfii ubti ljjo 9 i^jJ Cjlaul& 

« He is a Turk and I from the bottom of my heart his Hindu, necessarily he has come to work with his 
sword. » (129) 

Thus as we can see if we are to take Attar's imagery and symbolism literally, then there would be 
arguments between Ethiopians and Indian nationalists about the ethnicity of Attar. 

Abu Esmai'l Abdallah Al-Ansari Al-Heravi (Khwaja Abdullah Ansari of Herat): 

He was born in Herat and is considered one of the outstanding Persian writers and mystics. Khwaja 
Abdullah Ansari was a descendant of the companion of the Prophet of Islam, Abi Ayub Ansari. This 
companion of the Prophet or one of his early descendants migrated to Herat and eventually the family 
became Persianized. 

The Pir of Herat, Khwajah Ansari writes: 

^^Njblo 09^- ^^vib.ilj ^^vJuL^- (jjO 9 ^jviiiLjiAj tjoLij ^j-uOjS 9J i-Sl 

(Dastgerdi, Wahid. "Resa'il Jaami' 'Aref Qarn Chaharom Hejri: Khwaja Abdullah Ansari", Forooghi 
Publishers, 1349/1970, 2 nd edition, p 60) 



Translation: 



Oh Night, What are? A black Zangi, and I am of Khotanese descent (look like) a moon (beautiful). 

Oh Night, you are upon the dark ruins like an owl and I am on the throne of the age of Eskandar-e-Rumi 
(Alexander the Greek). 

Thus if we take this literally, then the well known Ansari, a descendant of the compantion of the Prophet 
of Islam, would be of Khotanese descent. Of course the contrast between Dark/Af rican/Zang and 
Khotanese is a well known contrast used by many Persian poets. In another poem, he compares love to 
the Turk because both of them plunder. 

Cijlc i_>S Ji 9 Juol t _gjjiJLC 
CijLuljli jjjl jj oLaij 9J Ji lSI 

>_S\jli ^_9_*jjLC O-ujI i-_jJSlC i_SvS>i 

OjLc Cj-juOaJ i-juCzT. ^ijj jS 



Amir Khusraw: 



Amir Khusraw, according to Annmarrie Schimmel, was born to a Turkish father and an Indian mother 
and is one of the most important Persian poets of India. Athough ethnically, he was not Iranian, but 
rather Indian/Turkic, nevertheless, culturally he was Iranian. 



Schimmel quotes this verse from Amir Khusraw and then further explains: 



"The tongue of my friend is Turkish 
And I know no Turkish - 



Amir Khusrau's own father was of Turkish extraction and the great mystic guru in Delhi Nizamuddin 
Auliya affectionately called the poet Turki Allah 'God's Turk'. However the word Turk was traditionally 
used to also mean a beautiful, fair-complexioned, lively, sometimes also cruel beloved, compared to 
which the miserable lover felt himself to be but a lowly, humble, swarthy Hindu slave. The literary 
counterpart turk-hindu, which can also mean 'black-white', was in use for centuries in Persian literature, 
and had has its counterpart in reality on the subcontinent since the days of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 



Mahmud was of Turkic lineage, and he invaded India no fewer than seventeen times between 999 and 
1030. As a result the Turks were established as a military force, and they also formed the ruling class, 
under whose auspices the theologians and lawyers henceforth had to work" 

(Schimmel, Annemarie. "The Empire of the Great Mughals: History, Art and Culture; translated by 
Corinne Atwood ; edited by Burzine K. Waghmar; with a foreword by Francis Robinson. London: 
Reaktion Books, 2004. Excerpt from pg 233) 



Thus if one was to take this verse out of context, Amir Khusraw who knew Turkish (note his praise of 
India) did not know any Turkish, although he said: 

"And there are the numerous languages of India which, when imported, develop more beautifully than it 
was possible in their native country - is not the Persian of India much superior to that of Khurasan and 
Sistan? Do not people learn the finest Turkish here?" 

(Annemarie Schimmel, Turk and Hindu: A Poetical Image and Its Application to Historical Fact in Speros 
Vryonis, Jr., ed., Islam and Cultural Change in the Middle Ages (Undena Publications, 1975), 
posthumously honoring G.E. von Grunebaum) 



We should note something here about the cultural identity of person like Amir Khusraw, Blban (one of 
his patrons) and the Turco-Mongols that settled in India. Schimmel points out:"ln fact as much as early 
rulers felt themselves to be Turks, they conntected their Turkish origin not with Turkish tribal history but 
rather with the Turan of Shahnameh: in the second generation their children bear the name of Firdosi's 
heroes, and their Turkish lineage is ivariably traced back to Afrasiyab— weather we read Barani in the 
fourteenth century or the Urdu master poet Ghalib in the nineteenth century. The poets, and through 
them probably most of the educated class, felt themselves to be the last outpost tied to the civilized 
world by the threat of Iranianism. The imagery of poetry remained exclusively Persian."( Annemarie 
Schimmel, Turk and Hindu: A Poetical Image and Its Application to Historical Fact) 



As Canfield also notes:"The Mughals, Persianized Turks who had invaded from Central Asiaand claimed 
descent from both Timur and Genghis strengthened the Persianate culture of Muslim lndia."(Robert L. 
Canfield, Turko-Persia in historical perspective, Cambridge University Press, 1991) 

Khaqani: 



Afzal a-din Badil Ibrahim who received the penname from the Shirvanshah Khaqan 'Azam AbuI'Mufazzar 
Khaqan-i Akbar Manuchehr b. Faridun and was also known as Hessan al-Ajam Khaqani (the Persian 
Hassan) may be regarded as the second most important literary figure of the Islamic Caucasia after 



Nezami Ganjavi. In actually, when it comes to certain forms like the Qasida, he would be the greatest 
poet of the area. He was born to a Christian mother(possibly Iranian, Armenian, Georgian) and an 
Iranian (Iranic) father. He writes about his mother: 

"Nesturi o Mobedi Nejaadesh" (Of Nestorian and Zoroastrian(Mobed being the title of Zoroastrian 
priets). That is his mother's family might have been originally Zoroastrians who converted to Nesrotrian 
Christianity, like many Iranians did in the late Sassanid era. 

Here are some verses that Khaqani Shirvani literally claims to be a Hindu (that is if we read it literally): 

fij£ 1 jjjJL> g v_jJ j$ £>ax> 
CjljjjI i_sOlsL> gl ^SgJuLdS ijj^oS 
fijS l jjjJlaio i^jAj j5 

i-aJj UlgJuLdS ul i_Sg.LLd> CjljujI l _jOlsL> 
^jgJuo £>Lj"J JL> coL$jj 0\ g 

(.juisb.) 



Thus at least twice Khaqani is claiming to be a Hindu here. But these verses are obviously not taken 
literally. Or for example, in his famous "Aivaan Mada'en", Khaqani remarks: 

i_SAj Olgjuj j Ijg^ a&ji uLo^S CjljuojliI 
Olijja^^ "^juj gJuLdl <JjL) <S\n /xLi 



This is that same kingly court, which had from its great Kings 



(relative to it) a Daylamite was a king of Babylon, A Hindu the King of Turkistan 
Nizami: 

We also discuss some imagery by the Persian poet Nezami who also had an influence on Rumi (although 
not as much as Attar and Sanai). 

As Schimmel has already noted: 

By the end of the 12th century, the symbol Hindu for black is used commonly by Nizami: — The Indian 
princess — described with the famous contrast-pair as 

«gazelle with Turkish (i.e. killing) eyes, 

from Hindu origins 

3 Juab />^Ju_^ fSjj <S$si>\ 

is that of Saturday which is ruled by Saturn which is poetically called 

the <Sjj\j i_Ss-Uj3> or^^juj <S$xlS> and has, according to astrological tradition, black colour. But 
Nizami has also compared the crow to the Indian: 

jjJuLi i-j-aic 0I9J1JLA jl i-S.yp 
(( The crow is surely of Hindu origin, 
and to steal is not astonishing in Hindus » (HP 112) 

(JjJU-juJU OLj09j J-juJU jl (_S^jJ 

« A Turk from Byzantine origin, 
whose surname is «the object of pleasure to the Hindus» 



Here are some other examples. 



In praise of one of the rulers: 



(j^JS-LLfi* JuiU (j^? <3 j^> 

Translation: 

May all the Turks of China be his Hindu (slave), 
May no frown come upon his brows from the Chinese 

We note that Chin in Persian poetry (Shahnameh and Panj Ganj) is actually Western China and parts of 
Central Asia that were ruled by Khaqan. That is why the Khaqan of Gok Turks in the Shahnameh is called 
the Khaqan of Chin. 

Here is another example from Nizami: 

^s^^ o15jJ uiuu^- oLfl>L_»-u 

Author's translation: 

Siyaahaan Habash (The blacks of Ethiopia), Torkaan Chini (the Turks of China), 

Cho Shab (like the night) baa maah (with the moon) kardeh hamneshi (have gathered together): The 
blacks of Ethiopia, the Turks of China, like the night with the moon have gathered together. 

Note here that the Siyaahaan Habash (blacks of Ehtiopia) are the color of the night while the Torkan 
Chini are the moon (and the stars). 



Another example: Here is one where the Kurd's daughter is of Hindu Mole, Indian nature/created and 
Turkish eye and face. 



The Kurd had a daughter with beautiful face 

A lovely beauty with Turkish eyes and Indian mole 

A bride of Hindu components and Turkish face 

From Hindustan has given the king a paradise 

When the King of India offers his daughter to Alexander the Great, Nezami Ganjavi writes this 
description of her in his Eskandarnama: 

Cj_«Juj_»-u 9JJL& 6jLujJ>"_) *SjJ ,_SvgjO 

/>{j ,_5\jlla>- \Sy 9JJL& oj 
/>LoJ 9JJL& Gfp* OJuiji 

9 1 1-S9S i_S9_Uj5> £j kS^Sj j 
9I tSgJuLA cU^Ju^ uLjosj <\-*l> 

A geat beauty of Hindu origin with Turkish face 
It has made Hindustan (India) a Paradise for the King 
Not a Hindu, but a Khatai Turk in name 
But when it comes to stealing hearts, as adept as a Hindu 



From her Roman face and Hindu (sweet) talks 
The King of Rome (Alexander) has became her Hindu (Slave) 



Another example: A verse from Shirin in Khusraw o Shirin: 



Author's translation: 

If my eye because of Turkishness has narrowed, 
Came apologizing the chivalrous Hindu 

(Here in my opinion Nizami is describing the blackness of the eye beautifully) 

Here the whiteness of the eye is the Turk and the blackness of the eye is the Hindu, furthermore, Turks 
in Persian poetry are known for Tang-Cheshmi (narrow eyedness) due to the fact that the Turks 
described in Persian poetry are the original Asiatic Turks and not the linguistically Turkified people of 
later Azerbaijan, Caucasia and Anatolia. We shall discuss this in the next section. 



We now quote some verses from the translation of Haft Paykar with regards to Persian imagery. Original 
Persian of some of these verses is brought here: 



"The Slav king's daughter, Nasrin-Nush 
A Chinese Turk in Grecian Dress" 



(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 51-52) 

Thus we can see that if we take the verse literally, Slavic king had a daughter who was a Chinese Turk in 
Grecian Dress. But the verse makes perfect sense given the brief overview that was given on Persian 
poetic symbols, imagery and allusion. 

"A fair Turk from Greek stock it seemed 
The Joy of Hindus was its name" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Pakyar, pg 99) 

Thus we can see the symbols Rum, Hindu and Turk all at play in a two verses. 

We note that when the Persian Sassanid King Bahram enters the black dome which is identified with the 
kingdom of India: 

"When Bahram please sought, he set 
His eyes on those seven portraits 
On Saturday from Shammasi temple went 
In Abbassid black to pitch his tent; 
Entered the musk-hued dome and gave 
His greetings to the Indian maid" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Pakyar, pg 105) 



"See what a Turkish raid heaven made, 
What game with such a prince it played 
It banished me from tram's green 



Made my black lot a legend seem" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 108) 



"A gueen came forth from her palace dome 

Greek troops before Ethiops behind 
Her Greeks and Blacks, like two-hued dawn, 
Set Ethiops troops against those of Rum (in reality Greece=Rum)" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 108) 



While still in the black dome (associated with the kingdom of India) he meets a lady by the name Turk- 
taz (Turkish attack, Turkish raid). This is reminiscent of this verse of Khwaja Abdullah Ansari of Herat: 



Ojlc :>_>SL) J:> 3 Juol jjjiLC 
ijJjjJdLC 0_»-ul i-jcaiC (_sv$_>j 



Here is another use of this in the Haft Paykar. 



"My love", said I, "What will you? Fame 
You surely have; what is your name?" 
She said: "A lissome Turk I am, 
Turktaz the beautiful my name 
In harmony and accord, I said 
Our names are to each other wed 



How strange that Turktaz your name 
For mine-Turktaazi-is the same 
Rise; let us make a Turkish raid 
Cast Hindus aloes on the flame; 
Take life from the Magian cup 
With it, on lovers sweetmeas sup" 

(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, 119-120) 

"I'll favor you, at life's own cost 
If You're a Turk, I am your black" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 128) 

(Here Hindu or Ehtiop was probably translated as Black) 

"Without the light's radiance, like a shade, 
A Turk, far from that Turkish raid" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 131) 

"The Chinese-adorned bride of Rum 

Said 'Lord of Rum, Taraz, Chin" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 133) 

In the tale of the Greek's daughter in the Yellow dome we read: 



"Each newly purchased maid she'd hail 



As 'Rumi'queen and Turkish belle" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 134) 

"Although her Turkish wiles enflamed, 

He kept his passion tightly reined" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 137) 

In the Turquoise Dome 

"In Egypt dwelt a man, Maahaan 
More beautiful than the full moon, 

Like Egypt's Joseph, fair of face; 
A thousand Turks his Hindu Slave" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 175) 

"Till the nights Ethiop rushed day's Turks, 
The king ceased not his joyful Sport" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 216) 

Chinese King apologizing to Bahram: 

"I'm still his humble slave; of Chin 
At home, but Ehtiop to him" 
(Julia Meysami, Haft Paykar, pg 257) 



Rumi: 



Since we already brought some examples from Rumi (see the introduction of this section), we bring few 
more examples here. 

According to Annemarrie Schimmel: "Rumi's mother tongue was Persian, but he had learned, during his 
stay in Konya, enough Turkish and Greek to use it, now and then in his verses." 

Here are two contradicting verses from Rumi: 

9J i£uu^> a& <^> i6_^>aLo _<SjJ i3l 

\°S i_ss(9^ 9 O- 0 Oji >_svl 

ji _ 

iJuuj £>_Lu ^1 jl j£ 5J ol+> iwil 

Translation: 

"Vou are a Turkish moon and I, although I am not a Turk, 
I know this little that in Turkish the word for water is su" 

/jjliil 9 yojljisl uL> i-Sl Cj_jjjI 9J l _>i-Laj jl 

Translation: 

"/ am sometimes Turk, sometimes Hindu, sometimes Rumi and sometimes Negro, 
O Soul, from your image is my approval and denial" 

"Everyone in whose heart is the love for Tabriz, becomes - even though he be a Hindu - he becomes a 
rose cheeked inhabitant ofTaraz (i.e. Turk)" (Schimmel, Triumphal Sun) 

Note Taraz is a city in central Asia known for its beauties. All these contradictory verses have symbolic 
meaning and should not be taken out of their context. 



Here are some more: 



Ju-njjj /xS- i_Sg.LLd> g i-SiLjj a& 9-«jj ulj 



When the Turk of Happiness and the Hindu of Sadness arrived 



In love everything changes 

From an Armenian they make a Turk (that is something impossible can happen) 



lj 1 _5\Jj0jI JjjLuu ij^^J 



Hundreds of thousands of Roman-Faced Spirits 
He has thrown in the midst of the Zangis (Blacks) 



Your magic bewildered me 

0 who has made a Turk appear as a Hindu 



That Turk that you saw plundering the year before 
Has now come this year like an Arab 

Here are more examples which we do not provide translation: 



lj i-Sgj i>x>9j £9j Ciljl>db A^> 
i_Sl OAilsl uLljj uLo 



lj i_Sg.LLd> 6i9joJ v^jj i-Sl 



jjjLdjzj 1j JLuj ul a& <Sjj ul 
Juoljj jig JLu^l <^ Cjjjujl 



ij^ £,LaS 6j9^ ji lj l _9\l> ,jluoJ>- 1-S9J 
/x> i_Sg-LLd> g 6Juu i_y-ogj g uljlj^S Jljuj 



gl ijli oLo\Lc ij^ogj gl ijli oLo\Lc 



-Lug i_SgJuui <3jo^> ubj_>j 1$ CjjujI i-Sgj ul 
>lj_»jjA$ -\Jj?r jl i_Sg i-Slig-mj /xi: jb <SjJ 

Cxjui^j i_SgJo jg_jjol^ ijLu b 

ulgJuui *~>bjO tjv^^J ulpj <-±juj jJjI i^jujjjgj 
Jljuj alS^ ^_>J ubt ld> i_Sjb <Sjj l-iljuj 



Ob^ o-*^9j l -k ^ U oLjujgj i-Sld> ul> 

Juuj £>l5_>j- ubj ubj £>_>2j v-jjuj i_SgJuui 

gjbjj Ol^_>j Ijj Lii ul oLjua^_>j j 
Juol jb^pjuj _>joI <3j g i_>l Ob_»jj-La3> <3j 



Vi V9gj lj ^ e>l5_>> ulgJuai 
Juuj £>l5_>> g Jui OgJji- <Sjj 



JujuJj /x£ i_SgJuui g i-SiLjj *SjJ °S g_«jj ulj 
JuJub > "> >ii » ffilj g jajjy CjljuojJljuj Juol 

Jui uJbUJ> uljgi g^: Cxjuo^ *~>lpj,! i_y-ogj 
Juol_jj jl,Pr _>5LjuoJ (jjl ji jg>ol 

i^jai)^ ba^ b ( jjbUJ> oLuj oL_jjj iwij b 
Jujujj bs^ jl />gj .n > 9 gU-juj 1$b 

^-Si-lj sLjaJ 1jkS_>^ lwl_>£ 1j b i_9>ji i^-juJ 

JoJjiS 1 _j\jO jb tjvSLi 1j oLujjgj ij^gj 

Cxjujgj i-Sg V i ffi g tjvSLij igj i-Sgj Ij-juJ >^ 
igj gj ul jl viig^» 1 _j\^jjuj jl CmaC as* 

ubSLij b> jJjl g ulgi g uljj_>^ Lo 
uLjuub b jj yOJijJ bo IjJj 



1 jjjjoIj jl (j^Slji ijv^^J 9J tjO 



Oj^j^> jlj^ Li Oj^j^> (^5^ 



!_jv5L>b v^L>b Aj£ ks^j- 1 Q-&j}> i_5^>j 

/>9-juU l _j\£[+>b ciJoaJ />9-jjJ i_5^jJ tJv^cLuJ (jjO 



/k> i_Sg_LLd> 9 6Juu i_5^9j 9 uljIj^S Jljuj 
uLouju Jul _^_jjjuxjjj ^jvjoujiS Jjl i n_ juulo ugj?: 

jgi 1joL> ( jjbuLSJj 9 iji 1joL> l jjbubj09j 
^ cu>L> <_sl OJ>sl 9 "^ob^ i_sl iLi 

biaJI tjv^jj <^>gJI l _j\jOoujld> 
k_s^°3j j^^l i_5^°-Lo 

viJ v^Luj U9J> gl lioJ> £>Jj ulj,*^ IjCx^S 
g.LLd> lj gl tjybjj 6Juuj ub^jj Ijo^dJ 



ligjjj Juujb9 l _jOLoj (j^j JljujIs i-Slig^uj tj*^ 
l _jub> iSj^aixx^ jSI gi j^J (jjl jl 9-«jj /xS tj^S 
lj g-LLdS '-'bgj l+juti jijJgl v^jJ 1j 
Cxjujlj gJuLdl g i-Sjbjb> CjjujIj uL^jj 
IjO Gg^ejo^ />\Lc Pjjljuojai; i-Sjb pjja 
l _jybjj Jjjli gl jl !_jOgij5 uLgj CLo 1$ 

l _jyb gl g /xob lo 1$ bo ji Juoi tj^o gl (jjl ig> 



l jiAjj> ^b> jl OJjjIj l jjjg alo ul>j ij^-ogj 
kSj$[$ jl 6JljJj Ogjjj iJl)£> ObbojLmjLO gj Og^r 



5Ljuj Ij OliiSjj <J$j£ ijNogj _).<o.q 
9J uljuL> cJgi ib 0_>jJ?: Jul Oj b 



We note all these symbolic allusions and imagery are part of Persian poetry and have been used by 
many Persian poets including Hafez, Sa'adi, Sanai, Attar, Khaqani and Nizami Ganjavi. Nezami Ganjavi, 
Attar, Rumi, Hafez, Khaqani, Sanai and several other Persian poets used them extensively. 
Unfortunately due to lack of knowledge of Persian language and literature, some people have tried to 
read these in ethnic-literal sense through the prism of modern nationalism and thus when faced with 
the literally contradictory readings, have tried to play around with Rumi's Persian heritage. If taken 
literally, then Rumi was a Roman, Black, Hindu, Turk, Tajik or anything as he has made comparisons to 
these. Virtually in all these verses, Hindu and Turk, or Rumi and Black have come together showing the 
clear symbolism and contrast. In the above examples we have shown how Turk, Hindu, Zangi/Habash, 
Rum is used for description and symbols of slavery, rulership, slave (Hindu), ruler (Turk),Soldier/Warrior 
(Turk), cruelty, moon faced, beauty, ugliness, trees, birds, flowers, stars, climes, complexions, colors 
(yellow, white, black), animals (the eye, face), planets, day (Rum, Turk) and night (Hindu, Habash/Zang), 
languages, tears, hair, face, various moods and feelings without taking any ethnic meaning. An 
interesting example was given by Khwajah Abdullah Ansari who compares "love" and "turk" due to both 
being plunderers (note Rumi also mentions this in an anectode in Aflaki). 

OjLc i_>S Ji 9 JjoI 1 3jujlC 
CijLuju jjul y Obau 9J Ji iJ>l 
>_sOli ^_9_ajjX Cj-ujI i-_jJSiC i-SvS>J 



Which Turks are described in Persian Poetry? 



Today there are two groups of Turkic speakers in term of physical characteristics (phenotypes) and the 
genotype also show a greater variety. The Turcophones of Anatolia, Azerbaijan and the Caucasia as 
opposed to the Turks of Central Asia, China and Siberia are overwhelmingly Caucasian looking. It is easily 
shown that Persian poets (Attar, Hafez, Sanai, Rumi, Khaqani, Nezami, Salman SavejL.) use the term 
Turk metaphorically and non-methaporically, the term is rooted in the the Mongloid types of Central 
Asia and not the Caucasoid type of the Caucasia, Azerbaijan and Turkey. This is important since the 
association of Turks in classical Persian poetry at least up to the time of Hafez has to do with the Central 
Asian types. Of course, the Caucasoid types (who are mainly linguistically Turkified due to the elite 



dominance of Turks) are not physically different than Persians, Kurds, Armenians, Greeks, Arabs and etc 
(of Caucasian Mediterranean) where-as the Mongoloid types are radically different. It is clear that the 
primary heritage left by the Turkic nomads and invaders of the region was that of language (heavily 
influenced by Persian and Persianized Arabic) rather than culture. Thus it was their distinctive facial and 
physical features which made the Turks of Central Asia as the ideal type of beauty in Persian literature. 

We quote Professor Peter Golden who has written one of the most comprehensive book on Turkic 
people in English up to this time: 

"The original Turkish physical type, if we can really posit such, for it should be borne in mind that this 
mobile population was intermixing with its neighbors at a very stage, was probably of the Mongloid type 
(in all likelihood in its South Siberian variant). With may deduce this from the fact that populations in 
previously Europoid areas of Iranian speech begin to show Mongloid influences coincidental with the 
appearances of Turkic people. " 

We have also quoted Prof. Schimmel who has said: 

"Soon the Turkish type of beauty became prominent both in pictures and in poetical descriptions: a 
round face with narrow eyes and a minute mouth." 

Iraj Anvar, the translator of forty eight ghazals from Rumi also mentions this: 

"It indicates people from the North, with high cheek bones and almond shaped eyes, considered to be the 
most beautiful people". 

(Anvar, Iraj. "Divan Shams Tabrizi, Fourthy Eight Ghazals, Translated by Iraj Anvar", Semar Publishers Sri, 
2002. Pg 131) 



We now quote many Persian poets including Rumi, as well as Muslim historians account. One attribute 
of Turks identified in Persian poetry is Tang-Cheshm (literally: narrow-eyes) which is part of the 
Mongloid features. 

Nizami Ganjavi mentions this fact at least four times with respect to Turks: 



1 brought so much light into this world, that I cast away narrow-eyedness from Turks " 



Nizami Ganjavi describing the anger of Alexander at the Khaqan: 



And in another description: 



An allusion to the beauty of the eyes: 



oLSLj >0^_)J0 OLooJ JUjljJ 
GIuluuUUJ -\.U.qS O-ujIj ._p*_AjJ 

Jul OJUJuuuUU flflfl T^ ^Sjj Q ^ fl ^ 

Jul OJuJi uLaaS ^uj> co liNsHjJ) 
J>^j LcxjJu j-^jo o£ v_sO jjJ> 

^^S j >ouOuuJc>r ^3 

:>_>jojl<p? i_S9-Lui 9^ Juol jJlc co 



According to Ibn Athir, When the Mongols reached the Alans (Iranian tribe) and Qipchaq (Turkic Tribe) 
tribes, the Mongols told the Qipchaq: 



"\Ne and you are of the same race, but the Alans are not from you, so that you should help us. Your 
religion is also not like theirs."Thus the Qipchaq turned away from the Alans, but later on the Mongols 
attacked the Qipchaq). 

(Al-Kamil Ibn Athir). 

In Persian literature, when Turks are described, they are described with the physical feature of the Turks 
of Central Asia and Yakuts. For example this statue of an ancient Turkish King of the Gok-Turks Kul Tegin 
exemplifies this http://www,ulkuocaklari,orq,tr/kulturedebivat/qrafik/kultiqin,ipq 




Rumi also describes this physical characteristics of Turks at least four times: 



ulijujb jl Ca9_>S OJuJu^>- <Sjj 

OLoj Ol CCLjuUU CjljuO^ fJjjSjj fi^uOS> 



Translation: 

The Turk started laughing from the story 
His narrow eyed became closed at the time 



:i_s<)J<^o 



i-Sjgx; ^jjl jl olg-> ^L-n-u ijli jlc <3^» 

The two eye of the Turk of Khita, what shame from narrowness? 
Why should the world traveler complain about this nakedeness? 

i5jbb p^iis> \S\£ cjlo$ 

He said o narrow-eyed Tatar 

Are youn not hunting us with your eyes? 

liSgJgjo 

/>b>JI ^3 ijjJaJI ol^lS 

/j\LiaJI9 ^i.sS '^-"jl Ol$_>j Jb> 



The Turks, they are narrow-eyed but can see far 
They are good looking but follow their own desires 

And other examples from Hafez, Sanai, and Naj al-Din Daya. 



:Ja9b> 



9J jgS :>:>jS viu ulSjJ /XjuoPt U£> L JxjU 

cob co i^3j^2jO sSjlj Or!- 1 -" fi-^ oljJoL> 
9I .Cj_«-uI 0^9j OJJj 653 JL-u U Cj_«-uI jl^jSj tjjj CGLi<y u^&j 9 c| t!-99 jZ> Z 5 ^ 0 OI_>jl^j jl v_Sv^b 
ijJjJ fi^jo. Cj_«-uI OJi_«Ju cgLjujS v-Sjj> GI-XjjO _p /ijjljp* 0^95*0 ^JLo^- Cj-h-uI sS_>j5 (jJjJI fij^cj ijSLi 

.Cj_«-uI Oib £>«i) sSji v_s^«-Ujb Obj co lj v.sOlSj^ i^gJL-u Cj-h-uI JibaJI ^Lz>_>jO i_99jZJj v_>U$ ii_S9 jjl 
\puj\$>- >_s\jo lj (jiiAitj (jjl b .Cj_«-uI Oi_>$ OjLiil ^9^- jjj$ 9 Jgao 9 <Sjj cobx^ co (jJuo iJsl jl >_s^jiijLiejji 

t>/ 5 / jbs Ol jj CjSL \LlLjujI jbu jUtS JgJiitjo jS^ld (617) QjLoJLjuj 9 j^IlC 9 gr^juj c LLjuj j9#-jul> &Jjb" j±» 
jo\Luul 9 jJiS jLl 9 jj^lC gu£> j± iCjljiIiS j^>Ud l j^c\Lo ol jl ciS <J}jS> 9 yoJid) 9 j^uul 9 jbi9 9 ±Luo9 9 4jLi9 
<Sld> <UJ3 jl />\LujJI 9 69JL3JI c uic (j^lxxSjj)<1>I^>- c Lsnil VI dJuobu (jyjli 9 Cj^jujI O^IjJ oLjuu l jjjS 

uUS 09^-9!! jjos> jj^cl// iSjjJI IgJjLu i_rv-i>- <icLujJI />9&j JV '.O^gjojS 9 Cj^jujI jb j+>- obojJI 
bljjJtJjj CjuoLs 1 OSgjojS 9 CjljuuI dljS \julcHo jLaS i QSjJaxdl ubzxdl /x^d>9^>9 CilS i^S^iJ/ 
lS9j 9 ±9j uLluLi) uul 1 S -*-^b J ^> uLiu/ LSbi) /Jl^Ic? iS \j^>9S JLs ulSjj b Lo^uu l5" olSbl 

■jbS 'gj^JI jj5u 9 '.Cj^jujI 0^9jO jS O/ jl ASlI 9 .OJjuiLlS j$ Cj^juJQI _^juJ U9J^OLd) gljS 9 59J £juuJ OLiJdul LSbi) 

15" CjljuuI u/ IszS/g tjjl <CjJLJL> 4j .S^jJu jLjuju JjiS Jcvo .jLiaJ/ < JjisUI .'JlS ?gj#JI b> !<Wl J^juuj b 
jJLiJulu fjjjl JjiS .19/ 0_LO jb dLuj Jul 9 Ju^ljuLjuj jl ijHulu CJ9+J j9j Qj jo\LujJI 9 OgjbaJI c ulc <^>l9J> 
jlj£) -X*£ub (jivUJ boS 1 Jul a^jS ujjbj) Ol CjuVg 9 CjljuuI U2jlSZ^} fjul b^luuo 9 JJ9JO 15" lSj j^-jJj <~5u jl l5" Jcy 
Cj^juuI C/lbj ul jl ubjoLuul 9 joLuul i_sSJjoj> jj (j+cMo ul ±Luo9 9 UiiS 9 .cULiuS jjuuuI 9 OJuol jb& Qj i_r\^>->/ 

Qj SjIS 9 JuuuJj Ob> Qj jlS 9 CjuLpj Qu CjJl^jO 9 JuuuJj CajLc Qj \L O^ CjuSbz l^tJiS CjjUc jjJ> 

oljjjszg oLiLugjS jl (_wacc> bjuol Ogjjj i—ljuJ Qu 591 fj^Liuduo l5" o/juxjS) j-P-^uJ jl <-^iSiJo ,jjl...ol9^tjLjujl 
Obj> jjJ> jjJiS fjjl i-<.0-C jj 9 (jbujl olj CO oJboJLjuj 9 j^uLlC Obou cLLjuj j9^jJj j5 1 jj />Loj (?>o> iSjlzz* u^bjSlO 
O9Z? 9 JuJuuJJ9Su g-**J9 9 jJS CO jbi)/ 9 Ju^h jbaz* 9 JuJuol O/juxjS) _^j^J c 0.. i j+c\Lo jbiS Juuujj 
lj CjIj9C 9 lj JLahl <_rv-"V 9 Ju^j^ jbuuju 9 A.LL*jju j^-jJj 9 J-ilSb Cj^jujS jbiS - Jubou CjuogUio iJUSbh 
.Ju5jS Jup-jili jJijiJuLu tJu^9J j&jJj CO ctS lj <_<Lc2*3 (jul iSbjSl 9 Ju5jS jobou i_sulj^> 9 Ju^jj jjuujI 

i_sS_>5u bo £b cu Jujb 
«<*jS_>j Jubou bo o-dS j9 



Note this part: 




Views on ethnicity in the Mathnawi 

The Mathanwi as opposed to the Diwan-i Shams does not contain the metaphors of Turk, Hindu, 
Abbysian and Rumi and is a didactic text. 

But the stories about Turks usually show a person that is cruel and/or lacks intelligence. The story of the 
Turkish amir who gets easily cheated by a tricky tailor, the drunk Turk who disliked music played by 
mystical singers, the story of the Turk in Balaghasun who lost one of his two bows, or the story of the 
Oghuz tribesmens who come to village and plunder, and etc. 

According to E.H. Whinfield: "The Turk, who typifies the careless pleasure-seeker, was so intent on 
listening to the jokes and amusing stories of the tailor, typifying the seductive world, that he allowed 
himself to be robbed of the silk which was to furnish him with a vesture for eternity." 

The story of the Turk and the Tailor is a one of those which is very humorous. 




iZjJS QjLo^-jv_sy iSlyjSjS iJxj ep- 
ilog- jl v_S\SjJ cUjUjlA Ol jJul 
SjS jSi Ij OUjji jAC 4$ ,jjJJ 
Lxjuj J$ { jo\si'} l_Sl CjJ& 



l r Sl c Ujlil r S.ij.i Julg^-v.SVjO jjOoiaJ 




0Ju\]o Ol sSvp jb Ij 



TLc^ 9 jSuO (jjl ji jjljLjuul Cj-JULjuS 



O^jj X>\$L> sSjjj> ljjo jl sSjji oS> gl ijj^ujj 9j$ 9 i^jj OijS \S§£.5 



V—lbcUjjjj /XjJojJ i_>J ijLj 9I 

j*xj iS^Ci ji AJuLjuoS gl 0L0 




( jiuLfl>_>J9^j 9J 69b sS9_«Ju aS> 

^9^:0$ _>j Ij oLfi>j 9 Ojuju 9_>$ 9I 
tji co 9I /xjCuLcxS iiji jl /xAJu 

vlj^ 9I -ij^s^ 0 ^j^ "JU^ Ij 
J_ci ul ol$i 9 jljU co j^Jj 

l jiuUj^-jJ CO <_J L> jl CjljuJL> 

( jiuy9J>- _>^jO 9I Ji jJul JuifxS U 
>_sJbjuL»-u I (juuJUol JuSisI (jiuuuuuj 

tij l jij\Jb 9 S-A-ulg p3\j jjj 
Ij ssU b g-«-ul9 jjj 

ilgj OJui y Cjjuui ^jiuJ^jj ji 

jLiA9 _p Ij i_J iL_aSu ol jl ssu 

jSu ol eUclC 9 IgjOjS j9 
oLuju 9I ili 6Juj> ^SljJ il 
09^-09 9 coL-a9l _u. t_J 9 Ju_>Jv_s\jO 



,^1^0 (jjJi-?- J-fi-C co 9j 
9j$ b*jl Cjmjuu 9 v-^jj JuuJ 

igj Jui_>$ yp£ [Jjjj b?-o. Ja.o 
,jjo sSjb 1— <5jjo 9_>S ci$ 
bxjjj jl >_sn^_»-uI ijj Julgju j9 
vl<P* cu^lC jl i_>jJ ul Ij *Sjj 

JA) ji ij Sj s\j-uJbr>l Obljuob 
iuLn-ugl 9 /3_>$ ijS l jiuuo\L«-u 1 jjoj 

v_sJbJb sSljj 1-S9 jl JuJu 09^- 
ijjj> jgj i_Sb9 Ij _hj 
I, csl.l \Jb y*Jj 

il:>9 gi i_Sl pjS> Ouo JJ>- Jl^j Cjuj$ 
jIS sSgj 9I JuJu 9 ^9jOo_ij (jajy 
jSi oIjjjo iJSl^ulS^ jl 
oLjajl_>j^ijLSj j 9 0\Ljsij jg 
Ogjj S; sw5l_>ijjo :>_>$ tjiuul 9^/x£> 



i-Sjji (jJi9b CajZ>_>9 9 9I /JouJL^ gi OJUull COLjiaJU 0JuJ> 09^ jl Ij 1_£_>J 9 sSj_p t>i^ V-S^-LcLO 



obij ol coLjiaju CjmjgS (jiuiijij /xjujl^ 
cLo^> jl ,j^>- y> jl 
(jlilcoLjiijLo sSg^i Ji jl Ca9j 
v_S^I ji CjLjuUljLjuUUOj-JuJ V-^^J 

lJuao Ji_«i) I_>jo ci$ gSv.svjo £\J 
LftS jj 9I cLpJL^9 jl iU9 ci$ 



OLLjuub jl Ca9_>$ OJuJu^>- i^jj 
Olj _>jj uioi>$ 9 -luiji sSlOjb 
(jlilcoLxAjiil OjJ jl Ij \Sy 
? i3g tj^j Tco^ i_S9_Ci Tco> (jjuJLbl 

j^j j$ i^_>J ( jiui_>$ co\J 

Ol >_S\JLjjO-UJ>- ^.S^C^J Ca£$ 
ij cOLO jj (jajiXbl sSlOjb 



_>^j jl 159S v_svx:\J Cjl£$ 

jISLjJu v_sJ^ Ij <-^jJ (Jjl 9I 
cLpJLp5 jl i_s\£Juo i^_>J Cjljuuuo 
^l_>9 OljLyo Cj5b (jliOJuii- j ci$ 
Lai9l ijS^svjo^ LjuuI Ol jl £_\J 
Ij il-Oj 9 ^ ^svSb ji ijS 
(jj-sC 9 Cj_«-u j Lujl^ co^- (j-i^ jj3-v_sy 
9S coL-o9l t jjou c(5 



Ua>- v-^jj />9j-u jb (j-O^/oJI* 
jb gi Olj _>J l j_ ! jOJuL> v_Sv-C^J Cj^ftS 
co^Jgjo cu^ajl> JJLc coLjiaju /joiijL?- 
^LnJu Juiji b9 jl jb /59-jiaJ (jojy 
UrL> i^jj Ol jb >OjLp^>- 09^- 
Ij ibL«-ul Ol tSg jj Juol fi^>j 

9I ibL«-ul jj ij$ oLtiiSlcLn-ugj 



Jul lIjj obij />J9$ jSi i^>-Lclo j5l v_s\5 Ljiugjob^- ^_s^-fi> Ij <-^>i sSjji (jJ^^ 



!jSi v_S^-C^I 9J _>j 1J5I9 

ug> ij;L> co 9J 



Ujjj jb Jul i^Ju Cjubs {jjJ-J. 
li jl sSjjOj Tc^>- sS0Ju> 

■^S^S jl "P" 1 9 C| ji-J^i^ coL-o9 iJsl 

CjuuOjU co gLl£> 9J jl _>J l j_ ! jOjUJ>- 



sis 

Cil> <U OgjlS _>j JuLo CjJLsLc Qj 
5y 9J Cil_)lj^> Jl^j sSgj v_>l 

ili ib y Ij Oib Juol ^Si 09^ 
XS v_S\-C.\J 9I |_jJ-JJaJ 9 SS-yjJ Qj b 

i_S^-Lclo ol^g-nii 9 sSjji ul 9^>/x£> jIjlC jl_>C /JLc 9 Juli_£jj ul JjjO Ob9^-cuL-a9l 9 Ciljl^^sy i_SLil Cibj 

j9j^: JoL> Ojbojb jS^-^ i>al.>&jo <1j Ojjxc (jaJJol 

/slgi jj sS^9j sS^jS £\J /iljuo ji>-l i_SjJv_s\jo LjoJ 9J 

Overall, there developed a literature based on Persian writers view of Turks in Ottoman times were the 
term Turk to some extent became identified with lack of intelligence. 

Another story is about the cruetly of Oghuz tribes and starts with 

Juij <*5b ,_Sv£o y loiii y^j 
Jui9Ljiiju i_sSj ul <S\L$> 
JuJj Ol^jl 9 ObiLi i_Sl CjlA^ 
JLouo U9J> tS^Ujiiu y>\ <^ jl 
jaXiuLyZ 9 /xjiijugji 

jj 9 9I -x_*aj>o b 

Oj-Ujj Ij 9I Cjj-Lll Ct^y) jL^lij Cjl&$ 

ja^S^ijj y> 9 JLoo^-l /sbjjo y> 

oLaJuj Ij jj (JjO /Xjujjju b 

LpJul Ciloj jj>l /jjJuoI 
U9iL)L-uJI C>9jj>-I Cj^-oijJL>- 
^9joJ bi ob*j Ojo^j l^JjLc 
9J tSlg i5ij$ l jjuic jj ljjI ^9^>- j9 

The first verse starts with: 
"Those blood-spilling Oghuz Turks came 
And set to immediately plunder a town" 

The adjective blood-spilling for Oghuz Turks is firmly negative here. 

There is a major difference in the Mathnawi were the term Turk is not an allusion or metaphor and the 
Diwan-I Shams were Hindu vs Turk, or Zang/Abbysian vs Rum/Turk, or Tajik (softness, settled) vs Turk 
(warrior, soldier, rapid, movement, migratory, plunderer (which metaphorically means of the heart as 



9 J-g-> j9$ c o £ U9j 9jS <~s\ 

uLg^- ,jjl i_S09_uulC 9J >_soJu9j >_svSij b 
Syo 9 $y> £y>; yjj} £.\J 

/jLc sSjji ,jjI ij9i>_s\jo ij^>_suj 
Ij b^cb £ 9 I 



JuJuol jjj09> \Sy Cl\yZ ul 
Jui9b 6i ul uLcl jl 9^ 
XijS (jiuubjS ^ (jut) \ i 1 1 v_a_*jlO 
Jlh^IsI^^o Ij^- /x^jjo <l^>r 

Jjj Ojb (JJjj Cj_jjji> b t -».q5 
CjljuJ y (j-iiLiAj-O t jjO j 9I y>\ ■- -t S> S 
9^ j^> bi C £>9 09^ Ca£$ 
ub^_«i) i5l J9I Ji+jjL>£j Ij9 ^9>- 
bi <l5 (jjj l _5\_pJ I tSLgjOj^ ( juuy 

jl u^^l 
/39s 9 £9j /59s i_£\bi b 
9jl p+jujy bi aS> Ij uLiul CjmjqS 



well). .etc.) are used as metaphors. The Diwan-i Shams metaphors required a more detailed treatment 
and that detailed treatment was provided in the previous section. 



Ethnicity in Aflaki 

Professor Speros Vryonis Jr has done a detailed and recent study on the division and distinguishing of 
ethnic groups in the text of Aflaki. 

Source: 

(Speros Vryonis, Jr., "The Economic and Social Worlds of Anatolia in the Writings of the Mawlawi 
(Mevlevi) Dervish Eflaki" in "Jaye L. Warner (2001), "Cultural Horizons A Festschrift in Honor of Talat S. 
Halman", Syracuse Universty Press, pp 188-197.) 

Before we provide more details with regards to Aflaki, it is worth reading what Professor Speros Vryonis 
Jr. has to state: 

Closely related to the religious groups are the divisions according to ethnic groups. Interestingly, 
Eflaki is often more sensitive to ethnic and linguistic differentiations than to shades of religious 
difference. Eflaki and his social world were attuned to linguistic differences since Persians, 
Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Mongols lived juxtaposed in many Anatolian cities. 
Baha al-Din Walad, Rumi, Sultan Walad, and Amir Arif were all Persian speakers by birth and 
Arabophone by education and training. For this circle, at least, Persian was both the spoken and 
written language. It was certainly the language of cultural prestige and of much of the 
administrative bureaucracy. In the text of the Menakib, Rumi is made to quote Arabic within his 
Persian discourse, and having studied in Syria he often spoke to Arabic visitors in their language. 
He almost certainly spoke and understood Turkish and some Greek, as is certainly the case of 
Sultan Walad who, alongside his Persian writings, has left mystical poetry in the dialect of 
spoken Turkish and demotic Greek. 

A few examples of this sensitivity to and familiarity with the polyglot environment of Konya and 
Seljuk-Beylik Anatolia are recorded in our author. In one episode a Turk appeared in the Konya 
bazaar holding a fox skin and selling it at auction, calling out in Turkish "delki, delki" (tilki) or, 
"fox, fox". Rumi, who happened to be in the bazaar heard the Turk, and the regularity of the 
cadenced cry sent him into his ceremonial dance, crying out at the same time, "Where is the 
heart, where is the heart." Obviously Rumi understood Turkish and took the opportunity to pun 
in the two languages. In the celebrated incident or anecdote of the hostile water spirit that lurked 
in the river near Ab-i Garm, Eflaki refers to him in Persian as Lord of the Water. Eflaki then adds, 
"the Turks call him Su Isa (Lord of the Water)." Once more Eflaki is aware of both Persian and 
Turkish nomenclature and language. Finally, for our last example, Eflaki records the Greek 
sobriquet of certain members of Rumi's family. The author informs us that Meleke Hatun, the 



daughter of Rumi, was better known as Efendopoulo (daughter of the master); Amir Arif s 
daughter, also Meleke Hatun, was known as Despina. In both cases, these daughters were better 
known by their Greek sobriquets than by their Islamic names. 

The most prominent of the Anatolian ethnic groups, in Eflaki, was the Persians. This is so not be- 
cause they were the most numerous; certainly they were not. For at that time the most numerous 
groups were the Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. The Persians appear as the most prominent in 
Eflaki because they dominated much of the Seljuk administration as well as the literary domain, 
and because Eflaki himself was Persian. There was a steady immigration of Persian 
administrators, merchants, craftsmen, and religious men into Anatolia where their talents found 
ready employment and where there also must have been a Persian ethnic network. The most 
capable of these Iranian administrators, and the most powerful local politician is the famous 
pervane, Mu'in al-Din Sulayman. Persian statesmen administered and managed the finances, the 
foreign relations, and the internal conflicts of the declining Seljuk state. Even court chronicles 
were written in Persian. But the most brilliant contribution to this hybrid culture of Seljuk 
Anatolia was the mystical poetry, in Persian, of Rumi and his son Sultan Walad; the work of 
Eflaki is itself another monument. 

Although the Turkish element (both sedentary and nomadic) was very large, for it represented the 
military and governing classes as well as large numbers of nomads, this group nowhere receives 
the same attention in Eflaki as does the Persian. Indeed if Eflaki were taken as the sole source, one' 
would derive a very incomplete picture of this new ethnic group which, in the end, would 
predominate in the period of the rise and history of the Beyliks. 

The mere fact that Eflaki differentiates ethnically by employing the epithet "Turk" indicates that to 
him religious lines were not the only marks of sociocultural distinction. Ethnic demarcations 
were also important to him, and this further implies that Eflaki was writing in a social, cultural, and 
literary milieu where ethnic differences were important and had some resonance. 

I have already referred to the individual, whom Eflaki describes as a Turk, who was auctioning off a 
fox skin in the Konya bazaar. We must assume that the people of the marketplace understood his 
advertisement in the Turkish language. In addition, our author refers to an individual who 
occupies a privileged place within Islamic legal ana religious institutions: a kadi (judge) who 
challenged Rumi as to whether the rebab and the setar were permissible in Islam. Although the 
kadi remains nameless, Eflaki nevertheless qualifies him ethnically as a Turk. In other words, to 
Eflaki, the ethnic affiliation of the kadi was more important than his name. In the upheavals 
between the Seljuk administration of Konya and the Turcoman Karamanid dynasty, the latter are 
said to have placed a garrison of one hundred Turkish horsemen on the city's citadel. Finally, it 
should be noted that the epithet appears occasionally as part of the extended name of prominent 
Akhis. 



In Eflaki's work there is another use of ethnic nomenclature to denote values of a different kind. 
In one particular verse, Rumi (in Eflaki) states that he has men (followers) "who have a Greek 
face and a Turkish soul." The contrast made here in terms of ethnic moral attributions, is that 
between corporeal and spiritual-emotional-mystical. In the previously discussed examples the 
differentiating ethnic epithets are morally neutral as applied to the kadis-, soldiers, and petty 
merchants. In the case of Rumi's verse quoted above, the epithet Turk, applied to the soul, is very 
strongly positive in regard to the mystical and emotional virtues of the Turks; this concurs with 
the analysis by Annemarie Schimmel of the contrast between Hindu and Turk in the writings of 
Rumi. Another example of the ethnic epithets preserved in Eflaki as denoting ethical virtues or 
their lack is: "I went to bed a Kurd and awakened an Arab". 

At the same time, and paradoxically, the image of the Turks in Eflaki, in contrast to the works of 
Rumi, is often a negative one, and coincides with the remarks of the Persian Seljuk chronicler 
Karim al-Din Aksarayi. The following paraphrased anecdote from Eflaki, is an example: 

A Turk came to town [Konya] and upon catching sight of the madrasa of Rumi entered 
its portals. Therein he saw that the grounds were swept and watered, and the jurists were 
seated about, with their great turbans and sumptuous clothing, receiving the daily ration 
of bread and meat as the porter distributed them. This sight was a great revelation for the 
Turk, opening as it did a bright new world, and he contemplated it with great pleasure. He 
departed, clothed himself appropriately and reentered the madrasa. The mudarris quickly 
perceived, by the Turk's demeanor, that he was not a member of the ulama [ ulama, 
doctors of Islamic theology] and that his goals were other than spiritual. Then he pointedly 
explained to the visitor that hard work and long years were the necessary prerequisites for 
the enjoyment of the status, privileges, and benefits of a member of the ulama. 

The contrast in this case is obviously between a person of nomadic ("Turk") background and an 
urban dweller. 

The story of the Germiyanid amir is even more pointed. Amir Arif went to visit the son of 
Alishir, prince of Germiyan, who was resident in the city of Ladik. The amir had encamped, 
together with his large army, in the plains of Alam al-Din Bazari and there he formally received 
the Mawlawi "caliph" and his retinue. When the customary prayers and recitations commenced, 
Alishir became restless and was generally bored. He thus began to preoccupy himself with his 
ghulams (gulam, page), for, says Eflaki, "he was a Turk without manners and ignorant of the 
nature of the saints." Here the author has broached the negative aspect of the ethnic epithet, 
which along with the more positive ones became attached to the ethnicon in Persian literary and 
cultural circles. 

In the same negative vein is the famous story of Salah al-Din Zarkub who hired Turkish laborers 
to build the wall around his garden. On visiting Zarkub, Rumi addressed the following remarks 
to him: 



Efendi, or Khodaband, Salah al-Din, for this construction one must hire Greek workmen 
and at the time of destruction Turkish workers are necessary. For the construction of the 
world is special to the Greeks and the destruction of this same world is reserved for the 
Turks. 

Of other Muslim ethnic groups resident in Asia Minor, the Kurds, who must have been numerous 
in southeastern Anatolia, are mentioned only in the Arabic proverb quoted above, "He went to 
bed a Kurd and awoke an Arab " This is, as pointed out, an ethical application of the ethnicon. 

Of the dhimmis in Seljuk society, those most frequendy mentioned in our text are the Greeks. It 
should be noted that the dhimmis are always, and without exception, at least in Eflaki, 
distinguished by their ethnic affiliation. The word kafir (unbeliever) is also in use. The Greek is 
referred to as Rum or Rumi, the Armenian as Ermeni, and the Jew as Yahudi. The matter of the 
ethnic appellation of the Greek speaker as Rumi or Rumiyan has been obscured in much of the 
scholarly literature by the fact that the geographical term used to denote Anatolia is also Rum, as 
in bilad ar-Rum. Thus a person who comes from or resides in Anatolia would also be called a 
Rumi,as in the case of Djalal al-Din Rumi. In Eflaki, however, almost the only example of the 
use of the epithet Rumi in the geographical sense is for Djalal al-Din Rumi himself. In most other 
cases the context makes it clear that Eflaki has employed the term in an ethnic sense denoting 
Christians who are at the same time Greek. It is important to investigate the term Rumi, as the 
specific determination of its use and meaning has a direct and essential bearing on the 
appearance, or not, of a Greek ethnic group in Eflaki's social world. 

The specific examples of the term Rumi or Rumiyan break down into several categories. The first 
deals with individuals or groups that use this identifying epithet and are converted to Islam. At 
the funeral ceremony of the famous flutist Hamza, Djalal al-Din Rumi is said to have converted 
one hundred infidel Greeks. In regard to the obstinate and narrow-minded Safi al-Din Hind, 
Rumi declared that "it is easier to convert to Islam seventy infidel Greeks than to lead Safi al-Din 
to the right path." A Greek architect who constructed a chimney in Rumi's house was eventually 
converted to Islam. Now if the epithet Rumi/Rumiyan were to denote only geographical 
provenance, the above texts would make little sense, for all inhabitants of Asia Minor, Muslim 
and Christian alike, would have been Rumi/ Rumiyan and so the distinction would have had no 
meaning. 

This is confirmed by the conversion of the famous Thyrianos Ala al-Din. Before his conversion, 
Eflaki says he was a kafir and a Rumi. What is decisive in this instance is that his pre-Muslim 
name, Thyrianos, which is Greek, has been preserved. In another episode Eflaki speaks of two 
painters who moved about in the circle of Rumi. Eflaki says of them: "Both painters were Rumis 
[i.e., Greeks] " They are described as having been proficient, indeed incomparable, in their art of 
the icon. Their arti-sanal status alone strongly suggests that they were Greeks, since Anatolian 
Arabs, Turks, and Persians did not command this skill. Once again Eflaki preserves the names of 
the two painters: Kaloyan and Ayn al-Dawlat. The first name is obviously Greek and means Good 



John. The second painter was converted to Islam by Rumi and only his Muslim name is given. It is 
clear that Rumi as used here by Eflaki means Greek, not Anatolian. 

A second domain in which the use of Rumi would tend to suggest an ethnic rather than a geo- 
graphical use is the domestic or household realm. Eflaki relates that one Baha al-Din Bahri had a 
servant-cook in his home who was a Rumi and who hustled up some fried rice from the day's 
leftovers to feed Djalal al-Din Rumi during his visit to Baha al-Din. More specific is the case of 
Khwadje Majd al-Din of Maraga, who in his house in Konya had a large number of female slaves, 
all of whom, much to his amazement, had mystical visions. One of them, a certain Siddiqa, saw 
frequent visions of colors, angels, and prophets. Eflaki states that she was of Greek race. Her name 
is Muslim and undoubtedly indicates her conversion, whereas her slave status probably precludes 
that she was Muslim, Turkish, or Persian in origin. Obviously, in speaking of a slave of Greek origin, 
Eflaki means exactly what he says. 

There are three anecdotes in which the apposition of Rumi with one or more other ethnic groups 
shows clearly that Eflaki more often employs Rumi as an ethnic rather than a geographical 
designation. The first of these episodes has to do with the spectacular funeral ceremony and 
procession for Rumi in 1273. The procession was heavily attended and included people from every 
religious community and ethnic group in Konya-. The text reads: 

And all the nations with the religious leaders and the leaders of the state were present, Christians 
and Jews, Rumiyan [Greeks] and Arabs and Turks and others. 

Here the juxtaposition of Rumiyan, Arab, and Atrak, that is, Greeks, Arabs, and Turks, allows us 
only one interpretation: Rumiyan is clearly used as an ethnic epithet denoting Greeks. 

In the second story Salah al-Din Zarkub, as we saw above, is given Rumi's explanation of the differ- 
ence between Rumiyan workers and Turkish workers. The understanding and explanation of the 
opposition of Rumiyan and Turkish clearly shows that we are dealing with Greeks. In a third and 
last episode we have once more the appearance of builders. Sultan Walad hired Greek workers to 
plaster the terrace of Rumi's madrasa, after which he paid them in cash and prepared a meal for 
them. 

In summation, Rumi or Rumiyan in all these specific examples refers to the ethnic Greek and not to 
Anatolians. Thus the Greeks in Eflaki's social world appear as a fairly frequent presence. They 
emerge as converts, builders, plasterers, painters, monks, priests, and domestic slaves. There are 
frequent mentions of conversions of Greeks to Islam within the circle of Rumi and the Mawlawis; 
they are to be seen en masse at the funeral of Rumi; and Amir Arif is a frequent visitor to the 
neighboring Greek monastery of Aflatun where he came for the company of the monks and their 
fine wine cellar. 

The remaining two ethnic groups, the Armenians and the Jews, are mentioned less often than the 
Greeks and again only where their activities touch upon Rumi and the Mawlawis. After a grand 



sema sponsored by the Seljuk official Alam al-Din Qaisar and attended by the amirs, the grandees 
of Konya, the ulama, and the poor, Rumi exited onto the streets of Konya. The strains of the rebab 
issuing from a nearby wine tavern fell upon his ears and once more he was inspired to dance. He 
danced until dawn and all the runud came out of the tavern and fell at the feet of Rumi. It turns out 
that these runud, who on the following day came again to Rumi and converted to Islam, were 
Armenians. 

In a second incident, which I have examined elsewhere, the runud of Erzurum and Erzincan 
acknowledged as their mystical superior an Armenian-speaking dervish. This indicates that here 
also, in cities with very significant Armenian populations, the local Armenian Christians, as in 
Konya, were important constituent elements of the runud commanded by the Akhis. The sole 
Armenian mentioned by name, Tenil, is also a member of Seljuk urban society. He was, by 
vocation, a butcher. 

As for the Jews, they too are present but even more vaguely. We learn that when Shams al-Din 
Tabrizi requested wine from Rumi, the latter went to the Jewish quarter of Konya to secure it. 
The Jews and their rabbis appear at Rumi's funeral and there is also an incident of the conversion 
of a rabbi to Islam.(192-197) 



As Speros Vryonis states: "The mere fact that Eflaki differentiates ethnically by employing the 
epithet "Turk" indicates that to him religious lines were not the only marks of sociocultural 
distinction. Ethnic demarcations were also important to him, and this further implies that Eflaki 
was writing in a social, cultural, and literary milieu where ethnic differences were important and 
had some resonance." 

Obviously, Rumi was not a Turk because if he was, Rumi, Sultan Waland and Aflaki would not 
constantly distinguish Turks as unusual and foreign in the Manaqib and constantly identify the 
ethnicity of Turks, Rumis, Armenians and etc. We do not see this with regards to Persians since 
Rumi, Sultan Walad, Aflaki and etc. were all Persians. 

For example, we look at some of these anecdotes. All of these were taken from the recent 
translation: 

Shams al-Din Aflaki, "The feats of the knowers of God: Manaqeb al-'arefm", translated by John O'Kane, 
Brill, 2002. 



[257] Report: It is transmitted that Amir Mohammad-e Sokurji, who was the intimate disciple of 
Soltan Valad, related the following: "When the imperial self (Shahzada) of the world Keyghatu 
Khan, arrived in Aqsara after the death of Mowlana, he sent a reputable ambassador to invite the 
commanders and the Turks of Konya to declare their obedience and come forth to welcome him. 



It happened that some of the rogues (ronud) out of impudence and quarrelsomeness put his 
ambassador to death. When news of this reached the king's ear, he was greatly angered and a 
yarligh was issued, to the effect that all the soldiers go to Konya and, having laid siege to the 
city, kill the inhabitants and engage in plundering and looting. On this occasion none of the 
officers and commanders was able to ward off his wrath. All the people of Konya were very 
upset because of this news. They saw no other remedy for their salvation than to seek refuge at 
the sanctified sepulchral shine [of Mowlana]. Absolutely everyone went to the tomb and wept 
and uttered supplications. 

When Keyghatu arrive in the vicinity with a huge army, one night in a dream he beheld 
Mowlana come forth from his cupola with frightening appearance. Undoing his blessed turban, 
Mowlana made a circle with it around the city's battlements. After that in extreme anger he 
came to Keyghatu' s room, placed his fingers on the ruler's throat and began to strangle him. 
Keyghatu cried out asking for quarter. Mowlana said: "Oh ignorant Turk! Give up (tark) this 
idea and undertaking. Take back your Turks (torkan) to your lady (tarkan) as quickly as 
possible. Otherwise, you will not escape with your life." Keyghatu immediately woke up and 
called his commanders and courtiers. 

When we went before him, we found him extremely frightened and shaking and weeping. 
Without our asking, he told what he had seen in the dream. All the noyans and the courtiers with 
one accord lowered their head and said: "We were worried about this matter. This city and this 
clime belong to Mowlana, and whoever sets out to attack this region (Diyar), no member 
(deyyar) of his lineage remains and he is destroyed. But out of fear of the king it was impossible 
to speak." Again a yarligh was issued, to the effect that the army retreat. 

When it was morning, Keyghatu in person, along with all the commanders honored himself by 
visiting the sanctified sepulchral shrine. I myself had also not yet seen the sepulchral shrine. 
Summoning Soltan Valad, the king became his disciple. He performed sacrifices and gave out 
alms to those living by the sepulchral shrine and to the leaders of religion. Having forgiven the 
sin of the city's inhabitants, he departed with a happy heart. The inhabitants of the city were 
overcome with joy and they sent the king an honorific present made of sumptuous preparations 
of every kind. 

For my part, my old former affection and love increased a thousand fold, and I became a 
disciple of Soltan Valad. As a thanks offering for this mercy, I had the vaulted arch of the 
sepulchral shrine renovated', (pg 229-231) 



[221] (Sultan) Valad also said: "One day two jurists who were Turks came to visit my father. 
They brought a small amount of lentils as a gift and felt ashamed because of the paltriness of it 
Mowlana recounted: "One day God Most High sent a divine inspiration to Mostafa -peace be 
upon him - to the fact that: 'Let those endowed with intelligence donate wealth and goods to 



me.'. Mostafa instructed everyone to bring wealth according to his ability and the extent of his 
capacity. Some brought half their wealth, others brought a third, and our Abu Bakr brought all 
his wealth - so that a limitless amount of wealth results. Some brought camels, others gold, and 
other weapons of war." (pg 210) 



[331] Report: It is also transmitted that one day Mowlana had grown passionate uttering higher 
meanings, and a crowd of every kind of group was present. He recounted a story: "It happened 
that a Turk came to the city. Suddenly he arrived before the door of a madrasa. He saw that the 
madrasa has been swept and sprinkled with water, and the jurists were seated wearing big 
turbans and precious clothes. After a while he saw the doorkeeper of the madrasa come and 
bring for each of them items like bread, meat and other things which were their rations, and give 
each person his share. The Turk liked this situation very much. The next day the unfortunate 
Turk left his family and his village, made himself a turban and robe (jobba), and entered the 
madrasa. After greeting the teacher with "salaam", he sat down alongside him. 

It happened that the jurist teacher was a man of poverty (faqir) (note: Faqir means spiritualist 
in the popular sense of the word). He knew through clairvoyance (feraasat) that the Turk was not 
a religious scholar and that he come because of some other motive. The teacher said: "Oh dear 
friend, by means of external adornment and a robe and a turban a person does not become a 
religious scholar and a jurist. And without ascetic struggle a person does not attain direct 
witnessing. For years one must drink the liver's blood and repeat the experience over and over 
again. And one must become soiled with the smoke of the lamp. Then perhaps, through success 
from God and His favor, a nobody may become somebody (kas-i) and from his existence 
somebodies and nobodies may be able to learn what it is to be somebody (kasi)" 

Now the group who are worshippers of appearance and have remained with the beauty of 
appearance and find external education sufficient and have donned the faraji for appearance's 
sake and are never knows of meaning, seers of meaning and extractors of meaning — they are like 
that Turk who has been mentioned. It is necessary to undergo hardship for years so that an 
ephemeral (yak-dama) human being may perhaps become someone of "that momen" (an-dami). 
And he recited: 

'It takes years of sitting in the sun 

For the ruby to acquire color, brilliance and glow. 

For dung to turn into musk, oh disciple, 

It must graze within that garden for years 

Heart and soul became like a thread in witnessing 



So that the tip of the string appeared to me 

In asceticism the body becomes like a specter (khiyal-i), 

To chase away fantasies (khiyalat) from the interior, (pg 274-275) 



[315] ..Majd al-Din related the following: 'Early on I had brought with me from Qishahr to 
Konya a Turkish boy who was pursuing religious learning. He waited upon me in Mowlana's 
Madrasa. It happened that one night at midnight Mowlana was walking in the madrasa 's 
courtyard like the moon on the night of the full moon. All the disciples were asleep. The Turkish 
student of religious learning was quietly repeating his lesson and was observing Khodavandgar's 
(Rumi's) states. I had also succumbed to sleep. The Turkish jurist saw that Mowlana mounted 
the green light and little by little began to ascent to the wind [in the roof] . As soon as he reached 
the window, the jurist woke me. 

When I perceived what was happening, I was unable to bear the burden and to keep control 
over myself. Like someone utterly bewildered, I let out a shout and lost consciousness. The 
companions who had been asleep all woke up together. When I regained my senses, Mowlana 
said: "Majd al-Din, why did you let out a shout and release your quarry from your gullet? A 
Turk who is a recent disciple is able to bear the burden, but you divulge the matter. Many things 
like this occur to abdals to God. Acquire the state of close intimacy (Mahrammiyai) so you do 
not become deprived (mahrum). After all: 'Whoever conceals his secret is a master over his 
affair' is a saying of the manly men, isn't it?" 

If man were a keeper of secrets, 

Good and bad would not be revealed 

Whatever belonged to the unseen realm 

Would all become visible for him (pg 266) 



[347] There is also a true report that one day Mowlana said: "They will rebuild our tomb seven 
times. The final time a rich Turk will come forth and build my tomb with alternating bricks of 
gold and pure silver, and around my tomb a very big city will grow up and our tomb will remain 
in the middle of the city. At that time, our Mathnavi will take on the role of a shaykh. (pg 281) 



[22] Report: Likewise, the most perfect of the disciples, Mowlana Salah al-Din-e Adib (the 
Man of Letters)— God have mercy on him— related the following: 'Accompanying Chalabi 



'Aref, I went to the province of the son of Mantesha' Mas'ud-Beg , and he was from among the 
supporters [Mowlana's] family. One night he arranged a gathering, brought together the 
religious scholars and shaykhs of this province, and held a sama' -session for Chalabi. Moreover, 
they had their own shaykh —a man who was a Turk but of enlightened heart and pure simplicity. 
Indeed many times things he said would actually take place, and the Tarkan of the Turks 
(Tarkan-e Torkari) believed in him deeply. He was also called to the gathering. The moment he 
entered through the door, he passed by Chalabi with complete indifference, without greeting him 
with "salaam" or paying him any attention, and sat down in the seat of honor while mumbling 
and muttering something under his breath. After Chalabi began performing the sama ', he 
dragged the shaykh by his collar, brought him into the midst of the dance, and recited this 
quatrain: 

"When lovers set foot on the road of non-being, 

They escape all existence other than the beloved 
They died unto this deceptive, impermanent life 

They take flight the way lovers flee from it" 

And then he let go of him and the shaykh immediately fell down and began to foam at the mouth. 
After the second day the Turkish (Tork) shaykh quit (tark) the world and died. At that a great 
tumult broke out among the commanders, and Mas'ud-Beg was very afraid. Meanwhile the 
people of this province, in droves, became disciples and rendered many services. The next 
morning, Mas'ud Beg rose and going to Chalabi in complete supplication, presented his 
apologies. He bestowed on him five male and female slaves, ten handsome horses, ten fine 
cloaks of saqerlat cloth and twenty sufe-e morabba '. And he sent him sums of feluris [gold 
coins: florins] and silver in cash, and he became Chalabi's disciple. Having been distinguished 
by divine favor, he made his lovely son, Shoja' al-Din Orkhan, a disciple — God Most High have 
mercy on them! (pg 595) 

[36] Report: The religious scholars among the companions related that one day Sultan Valad 
said: 'The king of those have lost their wits, our Faqih Ahmad - God have mercy on him — was 
engaged in studying jurisprudence with Baha-e Valad. He was a Turk, a simple-hearted man, 
and he was also his disciple. Due to one glance (nazar) from my grandfather he became 
incomparable (bi-nazaf) in the world and such a state came over him that he threw the book from 
his hand. He became filled with passion and set out on the road to the mountains. Engulfed in 
the ocean of bewilderment and divine omnipotence, he wandered about for many years in the 
mountains practicing ascetic austerities. In the end the secret of Oveys-e Qarani — God be 
pleased with him — was manifested to the famous jurist, and he became completely drawn to God 
(majdhub) and deprived of reason. A group of people asked Baha-e Valad about the man's state 
and his madness. Baha-e Valad replied: "From those brimming cups of ours which Sayyed-e 
Serr-e-Dan [Borhan al-Din] quaffed, a single drop reached this man." 



Likewise, my father also said one day: "The intoxication of Faqih Ahmad is but a single whiff 
from the ocean of intoxication of Mowlana Shams al-Din-e Tabrizi, and no more." 

You 're drunk on wine, while I'm drunk on a whiff. 

At Keyqobad's banquet, the whiff as well is no trifle, (pg 30-31) 

[71] Likewise in the of Qaramanids the city of Konya was in Qaramanid hands. Because 
Chalabi favored the army of the Mongols, this party was annoyed and would frequently raise 
objections, saying: 'You do not want us who ar your neighbors and supporters (mohebban) but 
you definitely favor the foreign Mongols.' Chalabi replied: 'We are dervishes. Our glance is 
turned toward the will of God. Whomever God wishes and whomever He entrusts with his 
Sovereignty, we are on that person's side and we want him.' 

When the bondsman is content with God's predestination 

He becomes a willing bondsman under Command 

'This being the case, God Most High does not want you but He favors the army of the 
Mongols. He has taken sovereignty away from the Saljuqs and given it to the family of Chengiz 
Khan, in accordance with: God gives His kingship to whom He will (2/248). We want the same 
as God wants.' Thus the sons of Qaraman, despite being devoted supporters and disciples, were 
angry and were on guard against Chalabi. Meanwhile, they had entrusted the citadel of Konya to 
a person by the name of One Eyed Qelechi Bahador, and his gallows' thief (dozd-e daar), having 
been made commander of the fortress (dezdar), was guarding the citadel with one hundred Turks 
devoid of shame. 

It so happened that one day Chalabi, along with a group of disciples, entered the citadel 
through the Sultan Gate. Bahador descendent from a cur, arrived and ordered them to beat the 
companions, and they even struck the rump of Chalabi 's horse with a whip. He returned to the 
blessed madrasa and became so upset and morose that it is impossible to describe. After a 
while, Bahador was afflicted with colic of the navel. He rolled upon the ground and let out 
screams. As much electuary and opium as they gave him, the pain would not subside. After the 
third day of his being in the heat and burning, a tumor appeared in his infidel interior and his 
whole impure, shameless body began to swell up. Crying and shouting out profusely, he sought 
the assistance and clemency from Chalabi. But it was of no avail. Thus they placed this lowly, 
worn-out brute on a wagon and were carrying him to Laranda. Half-way along the route he let 
out a sigh and burst. He consigned his infidel soul to Hell, and no one from that company 
remained, (pg 647-648) 

[23] Likewise, it is a well-known story that one day Shaykh Salah al-Din happened to hire 
Turkish laborers to do building work in his garden. Mowlana said: 'Effendi' — that is to say 
lord — 'Salah al-Din, when it is time for building, one must engage Greek laborers and when it is 



time for destroying something, Turkish hirelings. Indeed, the building of the world is assigned to 
the Greeks, whereas the world's destruction is reserved for the Turks. When God — He is 
sublime and exalted — ordered the creation of the world of sovereignty ('alam-e molk'), first He 
created unaware-infidels, and He conferred on them long life and great strength so they would 
strive like hired laborers in building the terrestrial world. And they built up many cities and 
fortresses on mountain peaks and places on top of a hill such that after generations had passed 
these constructions were a model for those who came later. Then divine predestination saw to it 
that little by little these constructions would become completely destroyed and desolate, and be 
eradicated. God created the group of Turks so that they would destroy every building they saw, 
mercilessly and ruthlessly, and cause it to be demolished. And they are still doing so, and day by 
day until the Resurrection they will continue to destroy in this manner. In the end, the 
destruction of the city of Konya will also be at the hands of wicked Turks devoid of mercy.' 
And this being the case, it turned out just as Mowlana said, (pg 503) 



From the above samples, it is clear that Rumi in Aflaki had an Iranian identity and not a Turkish one and 
Turks are clearly distinguished as separate from the order itself. Obviously, someone who says: 

"Oh ignorant Turk! Give up (tark) this idea and undertaking. Take back your Turks (torkan) to 
your lady (tarkan) as quickly as possible. Otherwise, you will not escape with your life." 

"Majd al-Din, why did you let out a shout and release your quarry from your gullet? A Turk 
who is a recent disciple is able to bear the burden, but you divulge the matter. Many things like 
this occur to abdals to God." 

" Indeed, the building of the world is assigned to the Greeks, whereas the world's destruction is 
reserved for the Turks. " 

"when it is time for building, one must engage Greek laborers and when it is time for destroying 
something, Turkish hirelings." 

"God created the group of Turks so that they would destroy every building they saw, mercilessly 
and ruthlessly, and cause it to be demolished." 

Furthermore all the conversations of Rumi in Aflaki are recorded in Persian (despite Persians being a 
minority in the area) and sometimes in Arabic. For example, usually when someone curses, they do so 
in their native language. 

According to Franklin: "Rumi also swore, as we learn in the Discourse (Fih 88) and Aflaki (Af 151-2), 
saying gharr khwahar, roughly "slut of a sister," a curse which would, addressed to a male, impugn his 
honor. Sana'i had also used this curse, as did Shams (Maq 83)."(pg 317) 



Thus the complete picture provided by Aflaki shows ethnicity was not only distinguished by 
language/background and even having the same religion did not mean ethnicity was not distinguished 
back then. From Afkali's anecdotes, it is clear that neither Rumi or Sultan Walad were Turks and had any 
sort of Turkish identity, the comments above again shows that Rumi's native language was Persian and 
naturally, even when swearing, it was again in his native language. The conclusion of this Section will be 
part of the overall conclusion of the article. 



Sultan Walad, Rumi's son 



Sultan Walad was Rumi's son and thus knew Rumi personally. He had spent his life with Rumi, had daily 
interactions with him and probably knew the physical Rumi better than anyone else. He was given the 
name of his grandfather Sultan al-Ulama Baha al-Din Walad. Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi sent Sultan 
Walad and his brother Ala al-Din Muhammad to Aleppo and Damascus for the study of religious 
sciences. Sultan Walad was deeply trusted by Rumi, and it was him that Rumi sent to seek Shams Tabrizi 
after the disappearance of Shams. Sultana Walad married the Daughter of Salah al-Din Zarkub, Fatima 
Khatun. He had two daughters by her and one son (Jalal Ali-Din Arif). Sultan Walad at the insistence of 
his entourage, took up the succession which, at his father's death, he had declined in favor of Husam Al- 
Din. 

Sultan Walad's work 

Sultan Walad's work has been surveyed by Lewis (237-240) and statistically speaking, more 99% of the 
Work is in Persian, with the rest being in Arabic, Turkish and Greek. Based on the direct information 
provided by the books, and its overview by the Encyclopedia of Islam and Franklin Lewis, we will give a 
brief overview here(with some direct quotes from these two sources). 

1) 

The Diwan 

The Diwan of Sultan Walad, in Persian contains 925 Ghazals and Qasida, and 455 quatrains. 
Approximately there are 12500 lines. Sultan Walad used twenty-nine different meters and composed 
nine poems in Arabic, fifteen in Turkish, 22 verses in Greek and the rest in Persian. That is overall 
12300+ lines of Persian poetry, 129 in Turkish, 22 in Greek and 70 lines in Arabic. The Greek verses 
occur in four different Ghazals and we have included them as an attachment.: 



2) 

Ibtida '-nama, also called Walad-nama or MathnawT-yi WaladT. 



This Persian poetic verse book of Sultan Walad, in the style Mathnawi (a type of Persian verse) is the 
Ibtida-nama (The book of the beginning), also called Walad-nama (The book of Walad) or MathnawT-yi 
WaladT. Composed around 1291 , it is written in the meter of the Hadiqa of Sanai. It constitutes an 
important source for the biographies of Baha al-din (Rumi's father) and Mawlana (Rumi) as well as for the 
early history of the order. It chronicles the history of the Mawlawwiya order, as well focusing primarily on 
Rumi. It also describes the predecessors and successors of Rumi. One of the students of Rumi, Salah 
al-Din Zarkub who had a close spiritual relationship with Sultan Walad is also mentioned. This work 
provides a firsthand account by Rumi's son who was very close to the many of the events described in 
the book. Overall, it is a hagiographical book, and promotes an image of Rumi as a miracle-working 
saint. It also provides a firsthand account of the Mawlawwiya order and the major personages associated 
with its history, including Baha al-Din, Borhan al-Din, Shams, Rumi, Salah al-Din Zarkub, Hosam al-din 
and finally Sultan Walad. The work contains over 9000 lines of poetry in Persian and 76 lines of Turkish. 

3) 

Rabab-nama, a Persian Mathnawi, composed, at the behest of a notable, within five months of the year 
700/1301 in the meter ramalo\ his father's Mathnawi. /t contains 7745 lines in Persian, 35 in Arabic, 22 in 
Greek and 157 in Turkish. A critical edition was prepared by Ali Soltani Gordfaramazi in 1980 and 
published in Montreal as a collaborative effort between McGill University's Institute of Islamic Studies and 
the University of Tehran under the title: "Rabab-nama az Sultan Walad, Farzand-e Mowlana Jalal al-Din 
Mowlavi". Sultan Walad composed the Rabab-nama between April and August of 1 301 at the request of 
certain saint whom Sultan Walad repeatedly praises in the text. This "man of God" approached Sultan 
Walad with the suggestion that since had already produced a Mathnawi in the meter of Sanai's Hadiqa, 
he should now set to work on a mathnawi in the same meter as the Mathnawi of his father, Rumi. 

Sultan Walad begins this work in an imitation the song of the reed flute (Persian: Nay) at the beginning of 
the Mathnawi, but instead has the Rabab start the opening tale: 

"Hear in the cry and wail of the Rabab 

A hundred chapters on the depth of love" 

At one point Sultan Walads references his father's work as being "sent-down", suggesting he regarded 
Rumi's writing as quasi-divinely inspired. 

4) 

The Intiha-nama is another Persian Mathnawi. It was composed for the purposes, and is a kind of 
summary of the first two Mathnawi (Ibtida Nama and Rabab Nama). It contains about 8300 lines of 
Persian poetry (Lewis). 

5) 

The Ma'arif Waladi also called al-Asrar al-djalaliyya. It is a prose work in a style approaching the spoken 
language and containing accounts of Sultan Walad's thoughts and words. The title is an evocation of his 
grandfather's work by the same title. An uncritical edition appeared as an appendix to an undated Tehran 
print of Mawlana's FJhi ma fih; a scholarly edition was prepared by Najib-Mayil-I Hirawi, Ma'arif , Tehran 
1 367/1 988. This work is in Persian and contains 56 of the sermons and lectures from the pulpit by Sultan 



Walad and recorded by others. It also again shows that the everyday language of preaching and 
guidance of Sultan Walad was in Persian and is replete with quotes from Rumi, Attar and Sana'i. 

Indeed like Rumi, Sultan Walad "speaks of Sana'i and Attar as the eyes of the heart and the spirit 
respectively, which he set before himself as an example". 



Sultan Walad's admits he does not know Turkish and Greek well 



Overall we possess close to 50 verses in Greek and 370 in Turkish by Sultan Walad. By all means, this is 
negligible relative to the 37000+ lines of verses in Persian and the 56+ sermons in Persian. Thus the 
Greek and Turkish output of Sultan Walad are less than 1% of his total output where-as the Persian 
output is about 99% of his literary output. 

This makes one wonder why such is the case. If some want to argue that Persian was the literary 
language, they have no argument again because the Ma'arif Waladi is recorded lecture notes and 
sermons of Sultan Walad in everyday colloquial Persian by the followers of the order. So had he just 
used Persian for literary purpose, then one would expect that the sermons from the pulpit where he is 
guiding his everyday followers should be in Arabic or Turkish or Greek or in another language. However, 
it was in Persian which shows that the everyday language of the order was Persian and it was also the 
native language of Sultan Walad. 

Despite the approximately 50 verses in Greek and 370 in Turkish, Sultan Walad admits his knowledge of 
Greek and Turkish is rudimentary. That is while he knew these languages, he did not feel complete 
mastery over them. 



According to Franklin: 

"Sultan Valad elsewhere admits that he has little knowledge of Turkish"(pg 239) 
"Sultan Valad did not feel confident about his command of Turkish"(pg 240) 

Sultan Walad actually admits the fact that his knowledge of Turkish and Greek is rudimentary four times. 
1) 

In the Ibtedanama, Sultan Walad states: 

(_S^°9j 9 i-S^jJ jl 
iSjLi jl 9 1 _svjjj_)U jl i-SgS 

Translation: 



Abandon the speech of Turkish and Greek 
Since you are deprived of these expressions 
Instead speak Persian and Arabic 
Because you are well versed in these two 

Sultan Walad, Masnaviyeh Waladi, Ensha' Baha al-Din b. Mowlana Jalal al-Din Mohammad b. Hosayn-e 
Balkhi, Mashur beh Mowalana, ed. Jalal al-Din Homa'l (Tehran:Eqbal, 1316) (pp 393-4) 

2) 

In another poem in the Rababnama, he states: 

Turkche bilseyd urn ben eyed urn size (If I had known Turkish, I would have told you) 

Sirlarin kim tanridan de gdi (The secrets that God has imparted on me) 

Bild ureyd um s dzile bildilgumi (I would have informed you in words of what I know) 

Bulduraydum ben size buldugumi (And let you find what I have found) 

Dilerem kim g dreler kamu am (I wish that all could see that (truth) ) 

Ciimle yoksullar ola benden gani (And that all the poor would be rich because of me;) 

Bildilrem dilkeline bildilgumi (That I would inform all of what I know) 

Bulalar ulu kiqi buldugumi (And let great and small find what I have found) 

See: 

(Sultan Walad, Rabab Nameh az Sultan Valad, Farzand-e Mowlana Jalal al-Din Mowlavi. Ali Soltani 
Gordfaramarzi, McGill University's Intitute of Islamic Studies and the University of Tehran, 1980). Pp 451 

Also quoted in: 

Mehmed Fuad Koprulu, Early Mystics in Turkish Literature, trans., ed., and with an introduction by Gary 
Leiser and Robert Dankoff (London: Routledge, 2006). 

Again this is clear example of Sultan Walad admitting that his Turkish was not on par with his Persian. 
3) 

In the Turkish lines of Ibtidanama he also states: 

Turk dilin bilurmiseydum ben - soz ile bellu gostereydiim ben 



If I had known Turkish, I would have made it clear with words 



4) And again in the Diwan he states: 

^sJsl jIj-«->jI /m9^ jS-^ .Ap c *^j1j 



/f / /?ac/ known Turkish, I would have made one word into a thousand 
But when you listen to Persian, I tell the secrets much better 
Source: 

Sultan Walad, Mowlavi-ye Digar: Shaamel-e Ghazliyaat, Qasaayed, Qet'at, Tarkibat, Ash'are Torki, 
Ash'ar-e Arabi, mosammat, roba'iyat (Tehran, Sanai, 1984) Pp 556 

One wonders how many times Sultan Walad has to admit that he does not know Turkish and Greek well. 
So why did Sultan Walad make this miniscule contribution to Turkish and Greek which is less than 1 % of 
his total literally output? Despite his rudimentary knowledge of these languages (and he could have 
sought the help of a Greek or a Turk for understanding some of these words). According to Mehmed 
Foud Kopurulu: "The fact that he occasionally resorted to Turkish derives from his fear that a large 
majority, who did not understand Persian, would be deprived of these teachings"(Mehmed Fuad Koprulu, , 
209) 

At the same time Mehmed Fuad Koprulu, states( Mehmed Fuad Koprulu,, 209): 

"I will not go into a lengthy description here of these poems, which were written in a very crude 
and primitive language and with a very defective and rudimentary versification replete with 
Zihqf {pronouncing a long vowel short} and Imala {pronouncing a short vowel long}." 

Thus Sultan Walad admits that he is not proficient in Turkish and Greek as he is in Persian. But he did 
have Greek and Turkish followers and thus he could have asked their help in understanding some of 
those words and trying to make the message of Rumi clear for non-Persians. He prefers Persian to state 
the secrets and mystical wisdoms that were imparted to him by his father. At the same time, he wanted to 
provide guidance to the non-Persian followers of the order. Given the fact that the Ma'arif Waladi is also 
his sermons, and in an everyday colloquial language, this provides a conclusive proof that the family of 
Rumi was Persian speaking and Sultan Walad himself grew up in a native Persian speaking environment. 
Hence this is another proof that the native language of Rumi was Persian. Also the fact that his sermons 
from the pulpit are in Persian also shows that he was a native speaker of the Persian language. 



Sultan Valad's view on the Turks 



During the time of Sultan Walad there was a intense rivalry between the Turkish Qaramanlu and the 
Persianized Seljuqs of Anatolia. At one poin the Qaramanlu attacked Konya and pillaged the town. 



According to the Encyclopedia of Islam: "Following this, they were headed by Giineri Beg, 
who seems to have been a member of the Karamanid dynasty. The defeat of the Mongol army by 
the Mamluks at Hims in 680/1281, and the death of Abaka following this, led to disturbances in 
Turkey. Karaman Oghlu Giineri Beg carried out frequent acts of plunder in the Konya region," 



And 



"As Sultan Masud lived in Kayseri and there was no competent governor in Konya, the 
Karamanids were emboldened to carry out frequent raids and acts of plunder in and around the 
city. On one occasion, under the command of Khalil Bahadur, they raided and plundered the city 
for three days in succession. Sultan Masud thereupon requested help from Gaykhatu, who had 
recently succeeded to the Ilkhanid throne, Gaykhatu came to Anatolia with a large army, which 
also included Georgian soldiers. Laranda and Eregli and the villages around these cities were 
destroyed with particular savagery. The number of captives taken from the lands of the 
Karamanids and Ashraf Oghullari alone (690/1292) was 7,000. 

(F. Sumer, "Karaman-Oghullari", Encyclopaedia of Islam. Edited by: P. Bearman , Th. Bianquis , C.E. 
Bosworth , E. van Donzel and W.P. Heinrichs. Brill, 2009. Brill Online.) 



(Note F. Sumer displays a Turkish nationalist viewpoint on the Karamanids and would support the 
Karamanids. Anyhow we wanted to demonstrate the conflict between the Seljuqs and Karamanids) 

The disdain for the Qaramanlou is shown by Aflaki, Sultan Walad, the Maktubat of Mowlana and etc. 
and requires its own detail study. 

What is interesting is that during the takeover of Konya, the Qaramanlou made Turkish the official 
language of the court and administration. However, Sultan Masud of the Seljuqs (whom we described 
as a Persianized dynasty who had left the Turkic origin) defeats them and retakes Konya. This episode is 
recalled by Sultan Walad where he praises Sultan Masud: 



Lo oLi Og^r iJljuj igjoja^o CajJLc 
gj j OJ_u Jj g oL>_' jl igj j OAjj ul^> ^1 JuuJ 

JljJJ Sgo ■ ! i f) 

Lo aLi 

OJujX g _>juj <*jLjujuuiJj iOij _>juj iS^Luj _/ogj ji 
Jljuj igajuuuo Lo oLuj Og^r i6Ju5Luajl Juuu jljiS 
ul-Juilj i-Sl ij^joj j-i-il iOLooujI jl IjJ Juol 



JuuJ igajuuuo Lo £>Luj Cg^r lOLp^r (j^j JjuJI /xaj 
I o Ajujuj 9 05^ 9 jlc jl <lj j^juj fiJic uLSjJ 
juOj ^ya-muLO Lo oLuj uy> Jj> CjwcLb ji coj^l 

oLfiSJjl JjLoJ 1 jjjj. (jjj 1OL0I g (jjol ig_uj 1 jjjj. (jjj 
Juuj igajuuuo Lo £>Luj Og^r iuL> Ogj> ( jj_> : «uuJ ig-uJ /JLc 
igjjj l _jvjuuuy 1^9-uj lgl> u^iS l _jotL 

JuuJ ^ggjuUUO Lo oluuJ O9?: lig-uJ Luj IjOai jL$ 

,_L>g jl Gg^j lj OjL> ij->j ijy £>>d>j igjoJj 
JuuJ ^gg-uj-0 Lo oLuj Og^> 'J-> Ij-jujj o\Iuuuj_o Juuj 
Lo ,3juulC ji Juo 1L0 ,3juulC JuLoJ gj Juc 

JuuJ igajuuuo Lo £>Luj Og^r 1L0 ,jjjuULC Jjlj9 uL> Ju^> 
(j^J GoLj-u Jul fi'y 'ij+l 6^LuUU\J Jjl fij> 
Juuj igajuuuo Lo oLuj Og^r njuu Gib Ju^> uS^Luulu 
/xaj OgS Oljljuob i_Sgj i/>jl /jJjJuuO v'?^ .p 
Juuj ^gguuj-o Lo oL»Jj Ogj> 1 />j_ujg j Juuj ul jl jj-xsti 

Lu l _jv^lj VuJUo jg iLu/ 1 _Jv^>LjuJ l _Jv^5Juu) 

Juuj igajuuuo Lo £>Luj Og^r <Lu l _j\^>L$ j5 g g^ 

/)uuo Ljj 1 _j\JLiujLc i/)uuo Lgj> jJg Jjg^ 
Juuj igajuuuo Lo £>Luj Ogj> i/xix) Lji (jj pj> 
/)jjuu ulg^ g £j^r. jl jJ iJ^juuluC a& Gg^no^ 
Juuj ^gguuj.0 Lo oLuj Ogj> i/jjjuuju lj ,_g> olj j> 

ijL2jJ g luuSl) ji 1J0I jjjl />gjjj 1S_wC 

Juuj ^gguuj-o Lo oLuj Og^j iJj j ujJJ ijJj ig-uj _>SLuu 

Sultan Walad, Mowlavi-ye D/gar: Shaamel-e Ghazliyaat, Qasaayed, Qet'at, Tarkibat, Ash'are Torki, 
Ash'ar-e Arabi, mosammat, roba'iyat (Tehran, Sanai, 1984) Pp 536 

Here Sultan Walad calls the Turks as "World-Destroyers" and praises Sultan Masud for bringing them 
under God's control even if they were hiding in the plains, caves and mountain. After the defeat of the 
Qaramanlou Turks, Sultan Walad beseeches Sultan Masud to not let a single one of these Turks alive. 



OlgjLi «d> 9 jlc ojuuj ubr /xju j ulSjj <Ia£> 

■^juljuJuI jl igj c ^juUaj ji j i it) igjj 9^: 

Olji _>,«_»jJ -IjoI 9^; i 1 _j\-iuJ9jO Juujj Ogj^l v^LjJj. 

Idsajjl ij "^juIjlij ol Ldsi$ cu9j oljLo 9^ 

oLuuLdS^juj 099^ l _j^djl9>- 1$ JuulitjvjO j9j 09^: 1jcxj35 
dJ\) U9^v Jjj-C 09:31) itJb S(jS ijxdJ 
uLo 9 oL> ^3y> jj k_s-^> 'Ob _>S ^9^- Ogx> _>j tjv^S 
Ol> jl LpJijjji PJ^q-ixi; uLoji!^ ulj9^iiij 9^: 
oljjic Juujj "^juj jl <S%) a& Ci^jS gjxb i-SJujogl Qj 

CjuCX^-j OLuJ9J LdlLjuJ (j5uO CjjCX>j (JjIJl> jl CjjujA^ 

oLj9 Ij llo^r ul p&j j^l l Jjl> CiL> 

jl gj_«jj (jjl 9 CiL> ,jjl> ij£>\.rfi jjjl /x5J 
Oljji ^9J pJ2> Oljji Ij Juol /JouLjc* yOouLjc* ^LnQ 
Juol ,_^>\L> Orf'j' oLp^r Juol ^bioQ jjjl CiL> 
oL>j3 i-SJuob ijS (jjjj 6Jjj ,jjj^s>ijlS> i-Sig+J 
6Juu j^l CjLjujjjjO j^l OJuj J-£jO Ij £jl9>- 

LdS-tXgjj. 9 £j^> jl Og_^j ld> Or!^ <^juui_>£ -)Jg 
Olojl /o^ds g Ol> pJi> jjj Aj OlsLuj (jjj ^ 

(cited in Firuz Mansuri, "Mot'aleaati Darbaareyeh Tarkh, Zaban o Farhang Azarbaijan", Nashr Hezar, 
Tehran, 1387 (Solar Hejri Calendar), volume 1. Pp 71). 

This is in our opinion one of the more colorful poems of Sultan Walad and ties the concept of Qisas with 
political justice. Sultan Walad first praises Sultan Masud for making "all the Turks" (Hameh Torkaan) flee 
into the mountains and caves. Then he asks Sultan Masud not leave a single one of them alive and 
finally the last line Sultan Walad beseeches God: "O God, from these evil Dogs, take away both their life 
and faith". As noted, in modern Turkish nationalism, the Karamanids are looked upon in a positive light. 



This is because of their anti-Persian stance and attempt at removing Persians and the Persian language 
from the courts and administrations. We could already see some tension as mentioned in the work of 
Aflaki between the two groups. 

According to Dr. Firuz Mansur, "It should be noted that Fereydun Nafidh 'Ozluk has changed the word 
"Hameh Torkaan" to Khawarij in his Turkish translation of the Diwan of Sultan Walad". 

This is what Dr. Firuz Mansuri states: 

_ Si 

Cjjoj-C^- tSjbl /jUaj vjjJbtxj 9 ^jnjdjjxC ^jiuuLjujI Jjsixj <1_> 9j g9_> CilS_>j jl t^uJ^S ^^Jl&l Ojjg <y i O LL^JuJ_>^_i_j 
ulgji pj>jjjz *S$]j$\ j_>b CgJujS .Jji_>i ! jo Oj_ij 9 c Uj_> jlg-bl Lgjl <y >.L»^aju 9 Ju___ij|ju Ji iJu^9j 

lj £jlfP* <<; Ol$_>j c_o_3i» ^jNgjoJi) ^jnJL?- °u n_99S ^^v-gjog to i n Cjjj (jjJLjuiiti ji it.S^.y -^9 CiUaJLuj 

<y Cjj-juju lj jJg ullol .0 Ojij 9 cUj5 ^jjJS> ijlSLjJul i^ij_pej 9 ^j9jO>jj /> (jjl L) OLiiul .Cj_jujI 6ij 



Firuz Mansuri, "Mot'aleaati Darbaareyeh Tarkh, Zaban o Farhang Azarbaijan", Nashr Hezar, Tehran, 
1387 (Solar Hejri Calendar), volume 1. Pages: 71-72. 

This poem is reminiscence of the poem of Sanai Ghaznavi who complains about cruetly of various rulers 
in his own era and uses the metaphor "Torki Kardan" as equivalent to cruetly. 



.CjjJuI cUjiib Olpjj iJujIJjjoJ ^^vjuUjli) ,^j\SXij\^> jl 9 0i_>$ l _s\-Aii9*fi>.i_y. ulSjj 



jIJulc\)I jljicVI Jls oUI^Ia^ isl 



,Lic\)l jLic\JI JLo OljJglAiv i_sl 











jljjJIjb o^l-^ i-Sjl>aJljli jl Ij 














jLo_uug~kjU Cxjuoj g^> jl oLuojgj Ol JujS.i.i 

iJJ Ui^ iSjT JLuUUol ijJ £j9i ijJ 

p jLuul9 4 _svj Ol_jj>- ^jj Ij Lcx^jj _jjO ^*SLi 
jLc 9 <Sjj gj Ij viLo 9 vilo jjsJ jSi ul 9 
jljjcuol j Ij uijl9 i>^9 i_S^L*ii 9 
jLo 9 jb ^b^r qllbYb Ja9b» £± j9 

LojuJu />j3> ubjjjl uljb_>jO 
jlg^tLjjjgjO 9 Cj-i-Uj^ l^Lu/ ^^sJi-udLO u^uj Gij^ 

jbl ug^r GLja$CjLjL»jo oT <Sjj >_s^«jj b 
jlgjLc <_b CiIjlijo jl q£ i_S*-vvJ ugiS /xdi 

jljj j_uj Oj v_SL> JL>i i_sl l _s\j3>lg> jjslgjo j9 

jj Cjj+^i 9 ulpj Cjj9> Oj9^> 

jLuj „>9->jj 9 j9- a ^' > A ^' i_5^hJ Li u^jIj 

jLo JLo 9 j9-«jj j9-^ 9 db> oL> 9 _>j-uj _>j-ajj 

i^b ^b- qj >>• 

jb» JJjgjjol <lS Ij LpjT i_syb b u^jb 
jlg> jb> U9^aji> OjjL> bsjuJu ubiujlju b 
jYfj UjL^jjl 0_uj3 ijT ^i^Ogbr b u^jb 



CjLjiy ug^r jl ub_uAa> ul JjjSuu 

i-Sgj g vij gj Ij >aS g !_svSj ^1 

ibiicl j \j ^jiijb) ij^S i_S*sl^ !_s\5j jjjl 
O^o g Cjjj t^pJiJs* qJJliLc ^ob (_5v5Li ^jjj 
kS^juj gjcjtxfll ul'i n7jj lSLuj ^1 Jjl 9J ubl; »i>b 

^Jo Olj jl Ij *_>gj> (J-UJJJ 4 JJULflJ jLAib ^-j-ujj 

v ■ p .10 vij-u ubj uljji u-|jJ uljjj ^Jj-JdI 
uljAcj O9?: uLjjiS/iijjo oT tSgj 1 _s^l«jj b 
JULtJglAAjLO i"> p.«o ^^_uj ub^uj />il Q^>j£ 
Ob^Sb ijl^j ijb Og^j />il >Ag> 
OLo^ujI jl I i3Jl^o i3l l _s^)lg>' kAlbu> _>S 
ub^> vij uljlg>-_)bjjO jjjj 9 i^jjo qjsmUio ii< 
3g_>aj t_s*JL9l -) j-u j^£> CjupJb^ jl b tj^ub 
_^*jol ^^vjli^^u) q^ Ij ^jjjs* Ol i-Sjg^) i_S^-^ b 
vj-juuji uS^^ K» '*' 9 iJ^^gj 9 <_s^j lg-v=>- 9J 
ub* i_Sl j 9 tSlj ub* ^j^juu ib _>j b jjlib 
J_)lC ^jj^jL-Lu j$ <\j*jjj£ \j iSj qj i_s^jv^J b 
l_>J jXjl >"■ uii <3j i3ib j> <5j i3jb jl qjjg 
l3ljL> I, b >^ljj j$ 

9j> Jujgjjol °S> Ij LpjT (.sOljj J$ b (jlib 
JuLjgi ubuJ^ bcjl 1$ ^IjjjC ul 
j9>- jl ^gjoJ jOji£) Ijj OgJ^l^ ( _sOui^ 



jlgjjj i_igau i-Sgj jl uLijlg> b 
jlpjgj CajoLs jjjl igj JjJUIgj sjj^ .p 
jbej jJul <_>l jJb Ol u^uLjii uL^ub 
jU 3 i^i lj Uj >-Sbibs uLjjuSji igj 
jljj Jslc jjJLjitigj' iJ^Jjlo £>J3 ig_,S ug^r 
jbj Juijj>jj ^ u-oSLiT jbj Jjfcl igj ,_svS 
jb^j> 9 £U0 9 ^jIajljJu g i">pfft 9 CjljuoA _p 9 cU 
jloj* b JjO j9 CA-ujjb> b i-SbtijI 

jLaS j^>a> lj OJulo (jjuy j-oS Ogi>5 jjj 
jliOjgj cujLjjjjl^r 9 «Cajj» ulgi* jQ.<o 
jlS ijS Jjb jLS OjLc 9 *Sjj jjjjl Ai^r 
jLcx> 9 ^jns-uj jl cUjjul^t 9 >o_p> 9 olo»n jl cU-ujj 

jb^jo *Sjj _ji olS i_sjj9jS) l jijLflj ol^ 

jLc l _s\^>lg> uLuJLJs l _s\j3>lg> C^-ujgl uLujj ug^ 
jbijii iJiig^ jjj-Ojjj^ bui j^iJXQj i-Sjjm t>r 
jL-oj ^^^jJugjO 9 lSjL ^>«joj l _ss^L*Jb ug^r 

jlg-AjJ k^LljJ Juujbj LsiiLll^ t_S^AJl^ b*jT I^AjU 

jb P-iu^a ^jl lj gji 9 ijjojb ol lj tj u q i 
jLo 9 (jojggUo \j u^juJjI >+^Ij i-S^g+j 
_,lgc J_kib CajjU; />il /xi<ii jjjl <^ Olj 
jl9g uiul 9 lSJuljuUjJ> ib ji igj l _ssS 

j gJLu Jua j9 c 'Jbj V >) iJ>gj 9 ijxij 0_>£ 
jb olSp jj jb OJuLdii l _s^S uljliOi_^ 



JuJj^a> OlSjJj bcjl <*£ l _s\jLig^OJJj 
ij <jjjgsb l 3> <j_ugjob (_$sj jS ^jN^lb-uj ul 9 
_>jJi9 jj CjO)\bo /x_«_ul ub l _gjJuLC jboij,; 
tLmjxA 1$ Ijjj <_JLk> oLiygji j l _sv£)l9^- lib jg 
jbxjuj ^igS ^j_«_*jaj9^> i_s^jjjj£> ^jjxsu lS|j9 b 
9I <Slo ^jvjiib 9J b /JLc 9J v 5.1.0 ijjii (_ssS 

^ jl jb> Oail _>jjj l _svlj J lib CajjuuJ 
i^5Li l^jj Oij /xS b*Jul Cjlj»_uIj l _S^jJjLU 
U-uy 9 Olg> «<llll9j3> Js» 9 jbojgj i9> s^j ji 
dlj Cjl9j Job olj OjLuliI 9 jjOj o^jl 
i_>$ 9 JuLi9j gp» qj Obbi09$ b Ob3)_HCXD> 
i5|q_iJu\) j$j j ^Lcj olj jl j9^£> 9J 
Juy ij>b (jv^lg?' gb ,_s^il9^ Oi-ujgl 'v ug^r 

jgjLjkij g gji ug?r OJuj ^jwb^> ^1 ub> b 
gj uijg?' (jjjg> Jjjl-Jyj gj ji Og^jjj g ^jG>> 
qjj jJul bj g Cj^ojgj ijiJ LSib JLo 

Cj Q.iO /lojjJ> <^ bji ji jl jjj lj /XjJuL> 

gj ^jSjj j^j JJ-AjuggUo g jLo u^_u g />_>_aj> 
jJb>- j lj ijgl ug^j l _s\i JJ ujlgj ,_svS 
^jvjoil iJSOigi j jl jlc Ogjkii$ jl jg£ 
Cj^ugjl J^sl Cji$ i-Jja J5 g tjl iJ3JuLjkijj> g 

Cj^uIj ib g <-£ >-Sg> uijul jA9 g •Sis* />Jb> 
jgj^u ug^r l _s^aJb> g (j^b* jb _>jj jJul gj b 
JjJs g gjoJo l_>jj jjiijukidtj g lSJJ_ujj> 



j& C\j9 jl 9J p-ujS CjuoLs jl 

jI^JLajjI |J_^j_uJ 9 i^L> AjloJ t>?L> i_SUX^l ^> 

jL£ pS yjjju IdiAflj 9 jj-^3J (j-OJ -XSb 0_*jjl£J 

j ji l _SUX£) Jul Cj-uJj V-j-uJj 

jU 9 jLS uljjj>r 9 9Ji iJSIjjjjLcj Oj ji 
jlgi uljao ij}LujL> uLuuu 1 _sOLj I ^ss; i-Sl 
jLi>l i3ljknJo 9 j+> OJJ jl l _s^j b 
jlc ulijjojlj> sjI^ Lo^ij iJSjIjlu j <5j 
jLaj _ W J>' jl _>j»l lj (jojAflJIggj Olijb 
_,T «oLoj-jJI» uLuj^ui ji 
jbejjj lj jQ./Qgn u^flixxjii lj JiC Jub £j-juj 

jL 9 Cjujla QjK'i ^9^0 CjlcUo lj o\lsLc 

jlo^JIgi 

OLujl >0^>J0 ijl OLujI jjCXC C(Jj9 
jLjAjjLkjul jJ \1^jJL& /Xj_uJj ^^jj&j-juJ jl ciS b 

jLa> lj i_s^JL*j OJJj i_s\j9a£JlC iJsU O-Ajji 
jliijL9l 9 j^-uj 9 9^*uo ^^sjLouO i_sy i_$\jc)J> JuL^>r 

jLjO Cjl2&> 9^uO Cjl>1> OJuO ulojS 9j-0 



jljjjj i^l,/on jjul^ jj5 Q-Ujlu. (JSjLSLi-ijulj 
jjji i-S^ jJul OJuj i-SgsJ 9 9^J ub» 1j b 
^uSii CjuljlSLo Oi b OJu JujS l _sux^> 
9j uloul 1$ J_ujb 1 _s^o>9jo Joj-OJ t^j jjjl 
jjio l _sOiji ( _s\i 1j jjji g\L^i _>£j jjji i_>$ 
viiT jl igj Adllg^- juJx> jJul LiLtC LjUu «_Sl 
iLaicI ol j j Ob> _o l _sv^x£) Jul C+iz-uj Ocaukii 
jjlijj 9 ijsb jjjJul^t 9 iju^ <-SIjjwU /juLo ji _u 
0_>jb >^j-o i_>S l _sux£> iJsij^ i9> i_>^ 
>i>< ^_^s^^JJo o-^bjJ oLjjjjISj jl2 

/XjSj jJul C^juoA JuuLjkilj ^JjbSi j uj^r 

9ji u-^aJb jl jj>l lj jjji Juub ubjb 

Ijj jjo Jl^Ju j9j i _sOb^j> ul £j_uj(_sy JjiC 
Io.^jO ulj9 jj > ", ili^ Juljj (_ssS iJ>9>> JjiC 
JuJL^ jl ub> CjLj_Uj9^ l j J aj i"» i °^>. j£ 

^jjjjoX oL^ji jj 9^> ^^yLjJj lj uj»-uJ9i oI^-iuOju 

jj 9 Oj_UUjjj^_UU i39-^gjQ CjuOJl> lj oLsLaJuLc 

,aS_aJ §j q^>r lQlo.<on <5j>r lj /vSL> g^J /J>>j 
i"i 9 ib j /x£l 9J _u CjLj_Ujl9-jJji ^Qi 

Jljjjl> 9 JJi>- 9 Ojitj Juol_u Ol> Ogji jl 
jl uli l 3> tjjj-jjjszj ^9^> ^j-uuuj^ l _50lju b 
igj l _svS ^-Jj-vC uljljul vjjgb (jijuy. qjjg 
JoLujujI 9 j^_uj 9 9^42 ^^oL^ ^^sy (_5u9> Ju-^r 
» Jg-uj jJI Jl9» b «qjj| Jl9» kSjSJ^jj^ <*j >> 



jL jb> j£> oj] jlS i-Si^o g /5>jjj 9 />JU: 9 .Jj-La 

jl^> Oj CaJJJ g-M CJU9J Cjlju^ 

jLi /)ojjj> lSjIju U uljuu Jjau i^Ljkiii gi j9 
jlp 9 jgi t_9JL>- g j9_uj ,jJL>- Juli 
jLi 9^r .H 09^ IpJi <^ i-Siji ul jl Jj 

jU ( jijum JjjSj Luj_)jlj 1$ i-Sip ul _)l Jj 

jlj^S \.<Q ^jjjl CjljuJJlJ^J (JjJ^jJ^- 

Qsz Q ■ Ion ul Ijjl In. iji uLljl 
jlaaJIgi 9 Oji Cj_uj<*jlgji 9 i—^-jjjjd i_jl*ujJu ug^ 
jU-o^L> 9 i_Aul ijjJJj 9 *-Sgj s-*I 
jLu iSi_»JUa ijli /jli i-Sljj jg 

jU-OJ Ij CjuluOU _>S>£> JljuJJ> _)j> 0^9^j i-Sg 

jb - >£_ijj ^5^-ijjb ^bi_$vj Loi^^^-Ai; 9-^ b 
jL_*jj 1 _5\jO (jj^uij 9 GLl*jj l _$sjO (jj^uij k_5l> 

(jJJLflJ CL^T 9 ^jjjLljujJ I j (jjji-i^ ^9^ 

jb CUlajI j9^ ijj 9 tSljj^J Joj ^ lJJJ+f 



Ol_)u 9 jb IjuLiijo \j 1q lo./^o jb> 
jL^j l^jj jli ^9^- ^9> (^jj^U 
gjoio lSjIjJ b oL(9^> dL> ubj jl 

J^Jb* 9 ,JjJL> a\j j x jp>- a\j Qj Juol 0I9J i^sS 

gujj 0<p> ijb £9><t-o £j <^ i_Si_p ol jl 
Juuo^p -Xj9^j ulibr L <^ t^iji uL=>: 

t JjjJLflJI^9 - ) b >+£_*jJ JljjjU >°>*-^ 

CjLJujgi JLo v-S9^>- dL> i^^vjL-ujuo 0_juj^ (jj^ 9 /xic 
<J3\L> ia> JOI-mjlA "^flJL>b ^jOLjJjuo <^ Olj 
/>JLc Lyi ijjo Jub /)b i_Sl_>j j£ 
3_Lo Ij CjlJlJij jj>^l uL&S jJ> 0^9jJ t-Sl 
Cj-jujl^ <^ jJ^jJjjs Obglj jLo^jJu jl Ij OljX^LiJu 

jj CjL-uJ^j-fcSLij <^b> 9 jSImJ Cj^juJQjSjj ib 

LSI j-i-U jj ^soLl-uj u^j> g i^ib ^jJi^tjl j 

jj> d^jjjx. u\ji> jjjj uL j uu^uul> ^Sji ''Jjg 
JLuu Jaa9 OjjJj L Ij J_uul> jLtXij !_su 
l _S^Jbl /xbu U> jjj> jjjjJu qj> Ij _)Job> 
vijlipr uli ulib 1 _ss;Llj-u /xbu g qjiSj 



Conclusion about Sultan Walad 



Rumi's son Sultan Walad was born in Anatolia. In an environment where Persians were a minority, but 
culturally they predominated and even ran the Seljuq administration. The everyday language of Sultan 
Walad as demonstrated by his sermons was Persian. Furthermore, despite the fact that he lived in 



Anatolia where Greek and Turkish were important languages, he himself claims at least four times that his 
knowledge of Greek and Turkish are very rudimentary. He states also that he does not preach in Arabic 
and uses Persian, so that everyone may understand. 

By everyone, he of course means the followers of the order and with this, we can ascertain that the 
majority of the followers of Rumi at that time were Persians and Persian speaking. Also we brought 
examples were Sultan Walad has some of the harshest comments for Turks and specially the Qaramani 
Turks who tried to make Turkish the official language. He calls the Turks as "world burners" and asks the 
Persianized Seljuqs to not even let one of the Turks alive. At the same time, he had Greek and Turkish 
followers, but these were to adopt Persian cultural traditions. So Sultan Walad like his father was a 
universal figure, but the above mentioned points clearly demonstrates his Persian background and 
culture. We have more to say on the order's spiritual lineage based on a poem by Sultan Walad which is 
discussed in the end of this article. 



The Origin of Sama and a response to a false claim 

According to Halman: 

"Turkish scholars have advanced the argument that the Sema, one of the salient and 
dramatically effective aspects of the Melevi ritual, has its origin the ritual dances of the Turkic 
shamans in Central Asia. This viewpoint apparently does not conflict with the theory which B. 
Carra de Vaux summarizes in the following words: "The dance of the whirling derwishes, which 
goes back to Djalal al-Din, seems to be an attempt to express the Neo-Platonic idea of perfection 
and the harmony of the movement of heavenly bodies" (pg 272) 

Furthermore Halman or another Turkish scholar claims without any proof or sources (ignoring even 
Sama' among Shams Tabrizi and Attar and Sanai and Ghazzali who were all Persians like Rumi and major 
influences on Rumi ): 

"Persian communities of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries vehemently denounced the use of 
music and dance in any religious, including Sufi, observances" (pg 273) 

We shall show both of these statements to be utterly false and are written for nationalistic 
consumptions. Indeed Sanai, Attar, Al-Ghazzali and many other famous Persian Sufis have discussed 
Sama and music. We will first bring the relevant scholarly passages to discount the above two claims 
before offering more commentary. 

According to Franklin: 



"Sama is a difficult word to translate. It has usually been rendered as "audition," but this sounds 
like a musical try-out. "Spiritual concert" has also been tried, but in the usage of Rumi it is much 
more than listening. Sama ideally involves the use of poems and music to focus the listener's 
concentration on God and perhaps even induce a trance-like state of contemplative ecstasy 
(vajd, hal). When this happens, it often moves the listener to shake his arms or dance. It is 
therefore a kind of motile meditation or deliberative dancing, a mode of worship and 
contemplation. According to Mohammad b. al-Monavvar's Asrar al-Towhid, the sama' of 
Shaykh Abu Sa'id would include waving the hands (dast afshani) as well as circling about and 
stamping the feet. Abu Sa'id had learned this practice as a child(MAS 218), which had been 
well known in eastern Iran for over two centuries before the birth of Rumi. Sama' was not, 
therefore, an incidental or chance hearing of music, but a liturgical and ritual use of music. 

The manuals of Sufism had thoroughly covered the subject of sama' by the time of Rumi, 
giving it a theoretical justification. In the mid-eleventh century, Hojviri devotes the last 
chapter of his Kashf al-mahjub to it, first proving that the Prophet had encouraged the 
chanting of the Koran, and then proving that the Prophet had also listened to poetry. Hojviri 
goes on to show that the Prophet did allow singing and the playing of melodies. Of course, 
music can provoke a person's base passions or it can send him into transports of spiritual bliss. 
The act of listening to music was not, therefore, in itself wrong or evil, but it could become sinful 
if the listener responded improperly. Dancing was not approved by Hojviri, though he did not 
forbid it, explaining that the movements of the dervishes in Sama' are not dancing but 
responding to mystical ecstasy. Hojviri gives rules for proper behavior in Sama', and these rule 
out looking upon beautiful boys (see below, "Rumi's Sexuality"). 

Sari Saqati had compared the Sama' to rain on fertile ground. But it was a dangerous thing 
which needed a shaykh to guide and control it. As the Owrad al-Ahbab describes Sama, it is a 
grace from God that attracts the hearts of His servants to him. ..whoever listens with truth will 
reach the truth. Whoever listens with passion will become a heretic (Saf 3/1:200-201). Most of 
the Sufi orders practiced Sama', though not all; the Naqshbandis of Naqshband's own circle, for 
example did not (Saf 3/1:203). 

The theologians, however, were divided about whether or not poems should even be recited in 
the mosque. Mo'ad b. Jabal, a companion of the Prophet, had said not, but later jurisprudents 
tended to be less strict on the matter, with even the Hanbalis making some allowances. Ibn 
al_Jowzi held the recitation of ascetic-oriented verse in the mosque permissible; however, Ibn 
Jobayr even heard al-Jowzi recite love poetry (ash'ar min al-nasib) in 1184 in the caliphal place 
at Baghdad, where he preaches twice a week (MAS 226). Abu Hafs 'Omar Sohravardi, the 
caliphal envoy, also moved his hearers with poetry in the mosque once (MAS 227)). Ibn Taymiya 
allowed preachers to recite verses of a religious/didactic nature in the mosque, if based upon 
the Koran, the Hadith, or exhortations to penance. The Hanafi legal handbooks held all of these 
permissible and eventually would add love poems for the Prophet as licit genre for recitations in 
mosque (MAS 226). The Shiites also allowed love poems for the Imams. However, the Shaf'i 
Zarkashi (d. 1392) held that reciting anything but religio-ethical verses in the mosque was 



forbidden (MAS 227). The preacher of Molla Hosayn Va'ez-e Kashefi (d. 1505) considered the 
signing of poems in the mosque impermissible, but he would allow them to be recited without 
music (MAS 228). 

Abu Najib 'Abd al-Qaher Sohravardi (1097-1168) in his "Manners for Disciples" (Adab al-moridin, 
written c. 1155) explains that all the authorities agree on the permissibility of listening to a 
beautiful and melodious voice reciting the Koran, as long as the chanting does not obscure the 
meaning of scripture. Having established that the act of chanting is not objectionable, he takes 
up the question of whether or not it is licit to chant poetry. One can only judge, Sohravardi says, 
by the content of the verse in question, even then, poems which might be inappropriate for one 
person at a given level of development would not be objectionable for another person. 
Sohravardi explains that some people, as they listen to chanting and music, may weep out of 
sorrow, yearning or fear; others might clap or dance out of a sense of hope, joy or delight. Such 
movements and cries arise from the human spirit and are not in and of themselves, forbidden, 
though those who have truly attained do not need act in this manner. 

Among Rumi's contemporaries in Konya, Akhi Evren was opposed to Sama', an attitude probably 
not atypical among the/offoi/af orders. But Ahmad-e Faqih wrote a "whirling" poem, and 'Eraqi 
praised the state of ecstasy brought about by listening to singers (qavval) tell of the beloved. 

One account which Aflaki (Af 680-681) attributes to Sultan Valad tells us that it was the 
grandmother of Sultan Valad (the mother of Gowhar Khatun) who first encouraged Rumi to 
practice Sama. He did so, but at first simply shook his arm about. Only after Shams arrived in 
Konya did Rumi begin to practice the whirling dance. 

On the other hand, Sepahsalar (Sep 64-5) says: 

His holiness, our lord - may God increase the light he shines upon us - from the 
beginning of his career followed the practice and procedure of his father - his holiness 
our lord, Baha al-Din Valad, may paradise be his - including teaching, preaching, 
renunciation and ascetic exercises. He [Rumi] followed whatever forms of worship and 
renunciation were attributed to his holiness the Messenger - God's peace and blessing 
upon him. In his prayers and fasting and exercises of self-renunciation, he [Rumi] would 
see epiphanies and spiritual stations to which no perfect man had ever attained, but he 
had never performed sama'. When his holiness, our lord and monarch of the beloved, 
looked upon our lord Shams of Tabriz, the Sun of Truth and Religion - God Magnify his 
mention - with the eye of insight, recognize him as the beloved and king of the saints 
who held a rank among the highest stations of the beloved ones, he fell in love with him 
and honored whatever he instructed. Shams then instructed him: 

Enter into Sama', for you will find increase of that which you seek in it. Sama' 
was forbidden to the people because they are preoccupied with base passions. 
When they perform Sama', their reprehensible and hateful characteristics 
increase and they are moved by pride and pleasure. Of course Sama' is 



forbidden to such people. On the other hand, those people who quest for and 
love truth, their characteristics intensify in Sama' and none but God enter their 
field of vision at such times. So, Sama' is permissible to such people 

Rumi Obeyed this instruction and attended Sama' and observed with his own eyes in 
the state of Sama' that which Shams had indicated, and he continued to practice and 
follow this custom until the end of life. 

Indeed, Rumi became quite enamored with the ritual of turning and singing verse. Sama' became 
Rumi's flood of divine love, and he played it on and on. (Franklin, 309-11) 



The Encyclopedia of Islam article on Sama also elaborates: 

SAMA', verbal noun from the root s-m-' (like som'-and sim'), signifying "hearing"; by extension, 
it often denotes "that which is heard", such as music, for example. The same applies to istimd'- 
"listening" (Lane, Lexicon, 1427b, 1429b; LCA, s.v.) 



1. In music and mysticism. 

The term is not found in the Kuran, but it exists in ancient Arabic, even in the sense of song or of 
musical performance (Lane, 1617b, s.v. mushar). In lexicology and in grammar, it signifies "that 
which is founded on authority", as opposed to kiyasi "founded on analogy" (de Sacy, 
Grammaire, i, 347, and Lane,1429b). In theology, it is opposed to 'akl, "reason"(Goldziher, 
Richtungen, 136-7, 166). But it presents a specific sense in Sufism, where it generally denote the 
hearing of music, the concert, and in its particular sense, the Sufi tradition of spiritual concert, in 
a more or less ritualised form. Sama'- is then considered to be the "nourishment of the soul", in 
other words, a devotional practice which, according to Sufi authors, can induce intense 
emotional transports (tawddjud), states of grace (ahwal), of trance or of ecstasy (wadj, wudjud) 
and even revelations. These manifestations are often accompanied by movements, physical 
agitation or dance which are of set form or otherwise, individual or collective, of which Persian 
miniatures have left numerous testimonies and of which certain forms are still in use. The very 
sense of the term sama', which has been widely discussed, suggests that it is actually listening 
which is spiritual, since music or poetry do not necessarily have a sacred nature. "Hearing", on 
the other hand, can be applied to any sound, natural, artificial or artistic, as well as to the 
"subtle" sounds of the hidden world or of the cosmos. In its predominant sense, hearing is a 
synonym of "understanding", in other words, comprehension, acceptance and application of the 
Revelation, and the practice of sama', beyond ecstasy or rapture, can be an unveiling of 
mysteries, a means of attaining higher knowledge (Ruzbihan, Gisu Deraz). 



Sama'- does not seem to appear until the m\6-3r6/9 x century among the Sufis of Baghdad, but 
while the association of music with ecstatic rites or practices is attested prior to Islam in the 
Religions of the Book(Mole), no solution has been found to the question of continuity between 
the latter and the Sufi practice of sama'-, in spite of numerous similarities. It could take the form 
of an extension of the hearing of the Kuraan to that of religious ghazals and kasidas, or 
furthermore, of sacralisation of the secular concert and a sublimation of tarab, that new custom 
which spread very quickly to Isfahan, Shiraz and in Khurasan (Purdjawadi,18). Sama' is thus 
initially an "oriental" phenomenon, promulgated in particular by the Persian disciples of Nuri 
and of Djunayd. By the same token, all of the early authors dealing with sama' were Persians, 
with the exception of Abu Talib Muhammad al-Makki (d. 386/996 [q.v.]). Subsequently, sama'- 
spread to all areas, but found most favour in Persian, Turkish and Indian Islam. The first writings, 
composed a century after the inauguration of the custom of sama', coincided with the first 
attacks on the part of traditionalists who sought to condemn music (such as Ibn Abi '1-Dunya 
(208-81/823-94 [q.v.]), the author of the Dhamm al-maldhi, cf. Robson), and constituted a reply 
to them. According to Purdjavadif/'b/d., 22), these writings may be arranged in three groups and 
periods: 



(1) 4th/10th century. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami(d. 412/941 [q.v.]), whose K. al-Sama' is the first 
monograph devoted specifically to sama'; al-Makki; al-Sarradj (d. 378/988 [q.v.]); al-Kalabadhl 
(d. 380/990 [q.v.])', and Abu Mansur. They base their arguments on hadiths and on the logia of 
the ancient mystics (Dhu '1-Nun al-Misri), being concerned above all to defend sama'- from its 
detractors. 



(2) 5 th /ir century: al-Bukhari; Abu 'l-Kasim al- Kushayri (d. 466/1074 [q.v.]); al-Ghazall (d. 
505/1111 [q.v.]). In these authors, too, the defensive aspect is featured, but the Sufis seem to 
rely on them more on account of their social and even political status. 



(3) 7th-8thl 13th-14th centuries: Nadjm al-DIn Kubra [q.v.], Ruzbihan Bakli Shirazi (d. 606/1209); 
Ahmadi Djam; Nadjm al-Di Baghdadi; 'Abd al-Razzak Kashani; Ahmad Tusi (8th/14th century); 
etc. They take into account the social and ritual aspect and argue more rationally. After this 
period, sama' was included in its entirety among the customs of the mystics and was no longer 
the object of judicial debates. Writers confined themselves to extolling its qualities and its 
symbolic meanings, some going so far as to consider it an obligation for adepts (Ahmad Tusi, 
whose Bawarik has been erroneously attributed to Ahmad al-Ghazali (cf. Mojahed, 1980). After 
the 9th-10th/15th-16th centuries, the question of sama' seems to have been filed away or 
exhausted, and setting aside the orders which retained its practice and its theory (Mawlawis, 
Cishtis), did not give rise to any more original literature (Gisuh Deraz). 



The function of sa ma'-, as well as its conditions of performance, have evolved in a sense which 
al-Hudjwiri was the first to deplore, and which the aphorisms of the earliest Sufis (al-Halladj, 
Dhu '1-Nun) had anticipated in their warnings. It became for some a form of delectation or a 
sensual pleasure, all the more so in that the rite now included dancing and was concluded with a 
meal. Furthermore, the proletariat indulged in profane sama', in other words concerts with a 
religious pretext (Pouzet), not to mention rites of trance inherited from paganism and 
superficially Islamised (berated by Ibn Taymiyya). In order to restrain the adepts and counter the 
criticisms of the jurists, the majority of authors established conditions (al-Ghazali) and rules of 
propriety (al-Nasafi), and distinguished between the types of concert (soma') in terms of the 
nature of the hearing: some listen according to their ego (sama'*- al-nafs, or their nature, tab'), 
others according to the heart, others through the spirit. While for the first category, music (or 
sama') is not to be permitted, as for the adepts, not all the shaykhs were unanimous as to the 
advantages which could be drawn from sama'. The contention was that sama'- is dangerous for 
beginners and useless for the more advanced. Some maintained that it should be limited to the 
hearing of Kuranic psalmody (Ibn 'Arabi), others did not approve of it, but none explicitly 
discouraged it, with the exception of Ahmad Sirhindi . 

It is remarkable that the conditions of admissibility of sama' have had practically no effect on 
the musical form itself, except that instruments with profane or dubious connotations are 
proscribed (al-Ghazali). This is why certain instruments, such as the tambourine (daff, bendir, 
mazhar) and the nay were more widespread, while certain orders were content with song. 
Similarly, romantic poems were adopted at a very early stage in Persia, on condition that they 
were to be interpreted by the adepts in a metaphorical sense— sometimes very subtle— relating 
to a spiritual object or to the person of the Prophet. Faced with the diversity of attitudes, 
sama'- has taken on extremely varied forms, especially in combining with or associating with 
collective dhikr, the ritualisation of an ecstatic technique, which probably appeared a few 
centuries later. At the present day, it is most often in the context of a ceremony of dhikr that 
sama' is performed, in the form of chant sometimes accompanied by instruments, whether in 
the course of one of the phases of the ritual, or in association with the metrical shape of the 
dhikr. Thus the distinction drawn by anthropologists between sama' and dhikr., on the basis of 
the participation of subjects, "set to music" in one case and "making music" in the other, is not 
applicable, all the more so in that even silent listening is generally accompanied by interior dhikr 
(khafi), as among the Mawlawis, often being transformed into audible dhikr (djahri, djali). In its 
primary definition, sama' as hearing without acoustic participation of the adepts hardly survives 
except among the Mawlawis, the Bektashi-Alawis, the Indo- Pakistani Kawwalis, and in the rites 
of marginal groups such as the Yazidis, the Ismailis, the maled shamans of Balucistan (types 
damali, kalandari). On the other hand, in many rituals (hadra, hizb, dhikr), it survives as the 
introductory part (Kadiris of Kurdistan) or concluding part (Sufi brotherhoods of the Maghrib). In 
all these cases, the hymns or the instrumental pieces constitute specific repertoires generally 
distinguished from the music of the secular environment by means of their rhythms, their 
structures and their texts. Faced with the diversity of musical techniques put into practice, it is 
difficult to identify in purely formal terms a notion of "music of sama'", except at the level of the 



force of expression, drawn from the dhikr as a form and as a mode of concentration. The 
difficulty in identifying a global specificity is due perhaps to the paradoxes underlined by certain 
shaykhs (al-Suhrawardi), according to which it is not soma- and dance which induce ecstasy, but 
ecstasy which arouses the dance, or furthermore, that sama' is only a revealing instrument and 
that it only supplies that which is brought to it by the hearer.(J. During, "Sama"' , Edited by: P. 
Bearman , Th. Bianquis , C.E. Bosworth , E. van Donzel and W.P. Heinrichs. Brill, 2007. Brill 
Online.) 

Thus as shown in the above two excerpts on Sama' that Sama' was an Iranian-Khorasanian Sufi 
phenomenon. Virtually all the names associated with it including Abu Said Abul Khayr, Hujwiri, Junayd 
Baghdadi (of Iranian origin), Abu al Hassan Nuri (Sufi in Baghdad of Iranian origin), Sari Saqati (Iranian 
origin), were early promulgators of Sama'. That is why the Encyclopedia of Islam states: "Sama' is thus 
initially an "oriental" phenomenon, promulgated in particular by the Persian disciples of Nuri and of 
Djunayd" 

During Rumi's own time, it was the Iranian Shams Tabrizi who encouraged Sama' and we have other 
Iranian Sufis. Also other Iranian Sufis of that time including Najm al-Din Kubra, Ruzbihan Baqli Shirazi, 
Ahmad Djam and etc. practiced Sama'. Franklin clearly also sates: "The manuals of Sufism had 
thoroughly covered the subject of sama' by the time of Rumi, giving it a theoretical justification. " and 
virtually all these manuals were written by Iranians Sufis. Indeed Fakhr ad-Din 'Araqi who also visited 
Konya practiced Sama' as well. Ghazzali a prominent Iranian theologian and Sufi (who emphasized the 
importance of Shari'ia) has also stated: 





Or!-V Ij ig> i_>LS jl JnoQ jb; 9 OijS J .nan CjSxj £\o-vj ij9J3 ji ijJ.iJ\ /iglc eL>I i_>Li^ tjJI^C />\Luj\JI CjJ»j> 





«.C»-jjuI i_Ji> l _gJob jLao 9 3iL^> viaio ^lo^-uj -\jli_pLjO l j_yjj^ J 



Finally an example from the poetry of Attar relating the concept of "bikhodi" (losing oneself) and Sama': 



_jJu Juol />\15 Ol ug^>r sj^> jl 
_>^i iSigli Op ii> vii CjjiiS 



Thus unlike what was erroneously claimed, Sama' was practiced by the Persian poet Rumi's 
contemporaries including Shams, Fakhr al-Din Araqi, Najm al-Din Kobra, Ruzbihan Baqli and etc. The 
origin of Sama' also dates back to at least the earliest days of Iranian Sufism and the Encyclopedia of 
Islam has mentioned that virtually all the prominent names in relation to the practical and theoretical 
developments of Sama' are Iranians. Thus the nationalistic claims to locate Sama' in Turkic shamanistic 
rituals or try to deny the Iranian-Sufic origin of this phenomenon has no scholarly value and is a forgery 
that has been coined to disclaim Rumi from his Khorasanian-Persian Sufi heritage. 

On Rumi's cultural predecessor and The Mawlawiya's Spiritual lineage 

In this section, we emphasize some aspects of Rumi's Persian culture, in particular the spiritual saints 
mentioned by Rumi and Sultan Walad. 

Thus repeating for emphasis what the Turkish professor Talat Halman has stated: "Baha ad-din (Rumi's 
Father) and his family eventually settled in Konya, ancient Iconium, in central Anatolia. They brought 
with them their traditional Persian cultural and linguistic background and found in Konya a firmly 
entrenched penchant for Persian culture. In terms of Rumi's cultural orientation - including language, 
literary heritage, mythology, philosophy, and Sufi legacy -the Iranians have indeed a strongly justifiable 
claim. All of these are more than sufficient to characterize Rumi as a prominent figure of Persian cultural 
/)/sfory"(Rapture and Revolution, page 266) 

In one Poem in the Diwan Sultan Walad explains the spiritual lineage of the Mowlavi and the major saints 
in it. After praising the ancient Prophets, then the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) and then the four caliphs, 
he names Bayazid Bistami (Persian whose grandparents were Zoroastrians) after Ali (AS), and then 
Junayd Baghdadi (a Persian from Baghdad), Ma'ruf Karkhi (Another Persian), Abu Sa'id Abu'l Khair 
(Another Persian), Shibli Baghdadi (born to a family originally from Samarkand and likely of Sogdian 
origin.), Mansur Hallaj (another Persian), Sanai (Persian poet), Attar (another Persian poet) and then 
Baha al-Din Walad (and then to Rumi and important personalities of the order). 

Let us quote that section of the Diwan(Divan Walad, pp 522-523): 



JjjjO uIji iii ji 1,1) jl Jjjjo jAjI -iJ_>jb i~>9^r 



oLb_«jjLc i-Sl oIb_jujIc i_sl \Lc e>Li oloj juii 

ul_p JJoj vii jLujujgj Ol> />L> jl Jl<jl> "^j^? 

ula_jujlc l_Sl ulfi_«jjlc l_Sl IgjJJjJ, ULSUjjb JljuJ 

g Ca-S^u i_S_jJLjuajo JUJjg-SLi £jj Ol jl l _j\_>j-S 
OljLujlc i-Sl uLa_«JjLc i-Sl Lpj tjvji ^SbLi 
AjSu tjU^ Juuj j^ jl JuyCg >-SL) jl JL>2jujgj ug_?r 

oLsLiiLc i_sl oliLujlc i_sl Lojb 

Lc Juuj lju> JjjO l _)luJl]3 1 _J\jLjuJ \Zj*jSjS Og^> 

OliLujlc i_sl OliLujlc i-Sl L.S g jLS Jl^> gi tjliili 
JljuJ jgj l jjbLo\JJb "jJjOJ> JljuJ j9 .<o 1 o Og_?r jg .<o 1 n 
oLsLujLc i_sl oLsLOjLc lSI Ij li jl Jji jljJi 
Laj jjOJ> Ol jl :>g_> Og^r Lljuj jj 1 _j\jLi_juj Juii pji> 
uLbjujLc i_sl uLbjujLc i_sl LjujI Cxjlu!? Jj ^I-Lj 
yd> l _jy JljOj igj i_u Ogj> jSLuj g igC Ol jl 

oLsLujLc i_sl oLsLujLc i_sl Ijg-glfJo jJjl i_£-ul ij 
Jo-I CjLjujuOjjjj CjLjuolS Og^> jJg Orf- 1 -" C '-P J OlLaLuj 
oLsLjujLc i_Sl oLiLujLc i_Sl li-if-Ju^ oLlLsj gl ili 



Thus besides the early Caliphs, all the Sufi saints that are quoted in the above poem are Persians. 
Furthermore, virtually all the Sufi saints quoted in the Mathnawi are Persian and the rest of them are of 
Arabic descent (like Buhlul and Dhul Nun Misri). This shows that Khorasanian Sufi order of Rumi was in 
reality a Persian-cultural order. 

In this regard, two figures clearly stand out and those are the Persian poets and Sufis Attar and Sanai. 
Rumi states: 



CjljlU-? jl loC Ij (J^juUlC >£-juJ r > 6 ft) 

/xjI l^rg-S *Sj joj> jJul jg-udj Lo 

The seven cities of love were travelled by Attar 



But we are still in the corner of the first lane 



With regards to Sanai, the late Professor Arberry states: 



"Rumi, a far greater thinker and poet, freely acknowledges his indebtness to Sanai, not only 
quoting from the Hadiqa in his own Mathnawi, but also in a direct confession: 

Attar was the spirit, Sanai his twain 

And in time thereafter, Came we in their train" 



The original Persian of that famous couplet is: 

/jjJuol j\ lor. 9 (^L-njj tjv jl pJi> lo 

Rumi quotes Attar and Sanai many times in his everyday sermons as shown in his works the Seven 
Sermons and Fihi Ma Fihi. He praises Sanai numerous times for example: 



^jjOj 1 _j\jLjijj <^>lg3- 1 _j\juo^ CiiS 

Cj_jjjj_i i_SjLc j (jjjig^-g olo 

(jj j Jljuj Ijo JuLjujjg> 9J_>^ 
i_^juoS Jljuj Ijl> jL»jjjj9J> j 1^: 

i_>L*9l Jio uL> l _jv5u0^5 Juki 



Besides Attar and Sanai, Rumi was influenced by the Shahnameh and its characters are recounted in 
different poems. 



Siyavash: 



Key-Qobad: 

^ojg^ <_ilidiLo j /jjLuj £,gJLIo i_jLjjj qj qj 



Key Khusraw: 



Jamshid, Fereydun and Keyqubad: 



(-SjlSLjJj 3 ^L«0 1jCu3> _>«ol> 1jCu3> S^jLc 1j0j3> 

Jijjkijj OjLjkij Ol 9^ />^*-iuo iJLoj> /zjXjJj 



And finally the heroes most mentioned by Rumi is Rustam. In two poems, he puts the bravery of 
Rustam and Esfandyar in the same line as that of the first Shi'i Imam Ali (AS) who was given the title 
Haydar (lion) due to his bravery and chivalry. 

For example in this famous line: 

flJs _jj^>Llc Cuuijiaj uLd5_>jo^5 (jjj 
J - JJJ 3jjl ;OoL_jjj.} /v^juJj 3 ljj> ji 

Here Rumi is stating: 



My heart is grieved by these companions of feeble nature 



/ seek and wish to have (as companions) the lion of God (a reference to AH (AS) ) and Rustam Dastan 



This mixture of pre-lslamic and post-Islamic Iranian symbols of bravery speaks directly to the heart of 
some modern "intellectuals" who are trying to polarize Iran's heritage. 

In another poem, Rumi mentions the Hero Esfandyar with that of Imam Ali(AS): 

ijSflo Oljl u^>L> 9J a& i^^A^S jji> Qj _puLo 
l _jyLoj_)jO ijvlc °S 'ij^jJ CjljjjI 

Let go of the beggars (show offs), thou who are ours are of special guality 

Do not sell yourself short, you are very valuable 

Come as a one man army, because you are the Esfandyar of time 

Throw away the gate of Khaybar from its roots, Because thou are Morteza AH (AS) 

Here is another place Rustam is mentioned: 

I am the luster of mirrors, I am the Rustam of Battles 
I am the power of hungry, I am the star of gatherings 

Finally other heroes like Saam, Narimaan and etc. are mentioned: 



Jl^j ulSgJo J^Jj 



JlJUUUj OlojjJ $ />LuJ JjUUblS fiJUUJj 

9 Lac JuL?r c3 j (jvjlSgiLsr 

Thus the Shahnameh provides many of the symbols Rumi uses in his poetry. In reality, without 
Shahnameh, Sanai, Attar, Khorasani Persian Sufism there would be no Rumi. 

Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi has taken a very symbolic and spiritual reading of the Shahnameh in his 
Alwah-i Imadi. Attar also in his Elahi Nama has taken a spiritual reading of the Shahnameh. The 
following poem has also been attributed to Rumi and has been retold by several different authors as a 
poem from Rumi (For example the Atashkadeh of Azar): 

iLiuS (jjjglS UJJ9L-UJ 9 2j-hjjj>-/S 
ilj i_>Lh"jI>9I jS £ 

ili 9 file 9 i-SiLi Oj-X9 9 ^^i^ J^l 
i-Sgj lilao JJLc ^gLji uL> ul_>jl j 

ilpj (JJ Olj9J Qj I^KjJU ijj) J&J jl 
^9J ^IsiO JJLC l£ "^JUiJU,) _>5uO <J\jjU. 
^Lijujjlj i jjuLjulJU 7 I 9 V-jl>L> fi-mjjj XO 

l jjbLaj ^L-muljSl _jj lj gjjo ijjl 
iljj Ojj u'jbLg-Jn jj->i 9 ijva-njj ujJJ 
gjjl 9 />L? (>l> ji £>IS.L^> Li 
iLjj igjj :>9£juj l jja5uLd5j3 lj CijUiiij 

^Lua3 9 1j-<^ l _5Sj j JuudL> j9j_jujj5 

iliS j9joU >pjuu gi ul oLx> Juol 
CjjuJj i^Lp^juojJjl g J-lob i-SLdS^Ju 



OJuLjuLJL>ji llo-uJ JLo-uJ jjj 

iljj "^jujgi j Cj_«JjI:> Jukiu ub^i 

{ _S>jsJi> iJ^Sj^j Jb 9 iIxjuoS igj>gjO 
Cl*9_p_>j 6ilj^_<jj 9 JuoLj i_JJo 9^ 
ib 9^> Ol> CiIjjI 1j jjj 9J jl 
/J^: Ob_«jaJjlj <3j i_>j jb ^btil j 
iLjuugl igj gl aS file Jlj <3j ^iiili 
/Jx: Jlj Ojjji jl ^iuj-XS v-9l9 t.jjix+juj 
^LkjlSjJ u'j.l>>l ulpj> /ii »,!,! 9 1 O lol j JU_uJJ 



Be that it may, Simorgh and Rustam are specially mentioned by Rumi many times and deserve their own 
study. 

During Rumi's time, we saw that the Seljuqs were a Persianate dynasty and Persian culture 
predominated. Even the verses of the Shahnameh were inscribed into the walls of Konya. However 
there were Armenians, Turks, Greeks (Rums) and other people besides Iranians (Kurdish/ Persian/Zaza 
speakers) living in their domain. However when it comes to Mowlavi order itself, we saw that Rumi's 
everyday language was Persian and he preached in Persian (all of his prose works that are recorded by 
his students) as did Sultan Walad. 

This is specially the case with regards to the Mowlavi order as its founders were Iranians culturally and 
ethnically. In the Walad-nama (see the section on Sultan Walad), after several verses in Arabic, Rumi's 
son, Sultan Walad states: 

Translation: 

Tell the tale in Persian so that all may understand it, 
Even though they lack insight and are (spiritually) sleep 



And Rumi after couple: 



And he mentions this again after writing some Arabic in another Ghazal: 

And Rumi states the same thing with regards to Persian after some Arabic verses: 
Oh Muslims, Oh Muslims, Let me say it in Persian 

Because is it not polite to eat all the sweets by myself in a gathering and not share it 

So the cultural environment of the order was also Persian and this leaves no doubt that the order 
started as predominantly Persian speaking order. That is why the everyday vernacular and informal 
language of Rumi and Shams are in Persian and Rumi's informal sermons are in Persian which contrasts 
with his formal writing in the Maktubat. All of this is not surprising as the founder of the order came 
from the Persian environment of Khorasan and the Seljuq Sultanate of Rum was dominate by Persian 
culture and literature. Thus the emphasis on culture, language, mythology and Sufi orientation 
(Khorasanian-Persian Sufism) is the most important component that makes Rumi and all of these are 
sufficient to put Rumi in the realm of the Perso-lslamic civilization while not neglecting the fact that 
through this civilization, he brings out a universal message (the Mathnawi). As per genealogy, we note 
simply that Rumi's ancestors (and his sons) were preachers and native Persian speakers. Also a study on 
the vast influence of Attar and Sanai (as well as Hallaj, Bayazid Bistami, Kherqani, Abul Khair, Junayd 
Baghdadi) on Rumi is beyond the scope of this article and we hope a separate study is undertaken by 
scholars on this issue. 



Conclusion of this article 

As mentioned in the introduction, there has been a rise of ethno-nationalistic historiography through 
due to the political-ideology of pan-Turkism. This nationalist historiography has not just stepped upon 
Rumi's heritage but has claimed a host of Iranian scientists and poets such as Avicenna, Biruni, Nizami 
Ganjavi, Al-Ghazzali, Suhrawardi, Khwarizmi (the mathematician) and etc. 

In this article, we examined the cultural, linguistic, heritage and genealogical background of Rumi and 
some of his closest companions. We also examine the background of close friends of Rumi, mainly 
Shams Tabrizi and Hesam al-Din Chelebi. It was shown that at that time, Tabrizian people spoke an 
Iranian language, followed Shafi'ism and even Rumi has quoted words from this unique Iranian 



language (i.e. "Buri"). Today Shafi'ism is also the Madhab of the Western Iranian Sunni people such as 
the Kurds and the Talysh, where-as Sunni Turks of the regions are uniformly Hanafi. 

Another issue was discussed was the Seljuq empire. The Seljuqs had ancestors who were Altaic however 
by the time of Rumi, they were completely Persianized in language and culture. 

Stephen P. Blake, "Shahjahanabad: The Sovereign City in Mughal India, 1639-1739". Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. pg 123: 

"For the Seljuks and ll-Khanids in Iran it was the rulers rather than the conquered who were 
"Persianized and Islamicized". 

C.E. Bosworth, "Turkish Expansion towards the west" in UNESCO HISTORY OF HUMANITY, Volume IV, 
titled "From the Seventh to the Sixteenth Century", UNESCO Publishing / Routledge, 2000. p. 391: 

"While the Arabic language retained its primacy in such spheres as law, theology and science, 
the culture of the Seljuk court and secular literature within the sultanate became largely 
Persianized; this is seen in the early adoption of Persian epic names by the Seljuk rulers (Qubad, 
Kay Khusraw and so on) and in the use of Persian as a literary language (Turkish must have been 
essentially a vehicle for everyday speech at this time). The process of Persianization accelerated 
in the thirteenth century with the presence in Konya of two of the most distinguished refugees 
fleeing before the Mongols, Baha' al-DTn Walad and his son Mawlana Jalal al-DTn RumT, whose 
MathnawT, composed in Konya, constitutes one of the crowning glories of classical Persian 
literature." 

In the section "Some Distortions due to Nationalistic Reasons" we discussed was distortions and 
misrepresentations of primary text. A clear example was given by one author who has inserted the 
word "Turkish" in the quote of Aflaki below while it does not exist. That author misrepresented the 
quote of Aflaki : 

"Mowlana had a special likeness for his son Sultan Walad and took him to all gatherings and 
places of discourse and considered him his "action". Aflaki says about Sultan Walad: 
"Meanwhile, after his father's death Valad lived on in tranguility for many years and he 

composed three books of mathnaviyyat and one volume of Turkish collected poetry (Divan)" 

Where-as Aflaki does not use the highlighted red word "Turkish" at all in that anecdote and this was 
added in by the nationalist Turkish author. 

Another distortion was mistranslation by Fereydun Nafidh Ozluk on the poem of Sultan Walad. Another 
distortion for example was Mehmet Onder who claimed that: "when addressing people and in his 
sermons, Rumi used Turkish". Where-as all the sermons, lectures and letters of Rumi are in Persian 
except a handful which are in Arabic and not a single one of them is in Turkish. Indeed the sermons and 
lectures are replete with Persian poetry which also invalidates another false claim that "these sermons 
were originally in Turkish" as if the works of Attar and Sanai were also "originally in Turkish" ! 



In the section on "Shams Tabrizi and his Background" we looked closely at the culture and language of 
Tabriz at that time. Direct evidence from Safinayeh Tabrizi leads to the "Zaban-i Tabriz" and the "Zaban- 
i Tabrizi" leaves absolutely no doubt that Tabriz at that time had a Iranian speaking population and 
spoke a Persian dialect. Furthermore, the districts of Tabriz mentioned by Shams are also "Sorkhaab" 
and "Charandaab" with clear Persian names. Also some words like "Buri Buri" (Biyaa Biyaa) were 
recorded by Rumi from the mouth of Shams demonstrating the western Iranian dialect of Shams Tabrizi 
and this word exists in Fahlaviyat of Baba Taher, in the Iranic Laki, Harzandi and Karigani (the last two 
are remnants of a more widespread Iranian language in Azerbaijan at one time) tongues. 

We mentioned the importance of the Safinayeh Tabriz for understanding the intellectual and Sufic 
culture of Tabriz and hence Shams Tabrizi himself. The book Safinayeh Tabriz is thus indispensable for 
future Rumi and Shams Tabrizi studies. Interestingly enough, the statements and sentences in the 
Persian dialect of Tabriz (zaban-i Tabrizi) from this book have mystical Sufi orientations. Like this one 
from Baba Faraj Tabrizi: 

Standard Persian (translated by the author of Safina himself): 

jj aj Cj_jujI a^bsl filS jj aj 3! fi^J^> Julo^l /die \j £_>9 <_SLil JuL=>r 

And here: 

Sadeqi, AN Ashraf. "Chand She'r beh Zaban-e Karaji, Tabrizi wa Ghayreh"(Some poems in the language of 
Karaji and Tabrizi and others), Majalla-ye Zabanshenasi, 9, 1379./2000, pp. 14-17. 

http://www.archive.org/details/LocalPoemslnlranicDialectsOfTabrizHamadanMazandaranQazvinlnThe 

From the viewpoint of cultural contribution, we have lecture notes taken by the students of Shams in 
the form of Maqaalaat and this work is in informal everyday Persian. The lectures are in Persian as this 
was again the everyday language of Shams Tabriz. Furthermore, the conversational style of Shams itself 
has been considered a masterpiece by Persian scholars and thus it makes an important contribution to 
the Persian literary heritage. 

As Shams notes himself: 

In the Section on Baha al-Din Walad (Rumi's father), we showed that Baha al-Din walad was a native 
Persian speaker. Indeed traces of Eastern Iranian language are found in the Ma'arif of Baha al-Din 
Walad. We also mentioned the Zaban-i Balkhi, which was the language of the large area of Balkh 
(which is now in modern Afghanistan and Tajikistan). As noted by the Dekhoda dictionary: 



The Dakhireyeh Khwarizmshahi provides direct evidence of the Balkhi language. From the point of 
native language, we noted the vernacular form "maami" used by Baha al-Din Walad to address his 
mother. Obviously, if Baha al-Din Walad was a non-native Persian speaker, he would not use such 
colloquial terms as seen in the Ma'arif. 

We note some very interesting colloquial Persian terms that are rarely used today and possibly have 
Soghdian origin. The most outstanding of these (in our opinion) from the Ma'ari are bolded below: 

e -(ojjjia oijc. jluii — oJuaJjj— -Ujjj — -CiajS 4jiiL — jj) 'SJU — — -U5ol — (jLjl — oJ_)S (jjl — jjJJJ 

JJ ^) 0J4 jia. jJ - lS jJi - (Aijl Aa.) S JjjU/ Oi jU - (Aijj j £jl jJ £t ja. AS ^jJa) 8 JJ £lja. -(<kJ j j aI^AL J jjj) 

— J tS^) u ^JiJ c ' — (O^iJ^) OAiJi 6 ' - (o- 5 ^ J j»Li.Lj in. n) *U jt n . a — (yJjS ^Jaiixa) [jJjK_u; — ((jU j <_£j^ Jl ' "fi 

(<_ijla j A—IS) jjia. - jS Ls iiS) Aa. jU - ((_l*diLL>U) £a.j2 - (clja. ja.) uSoL ja 

Thus from an ethnic point of view, Baha al-Din Walad was a native Persian speaker. 

What do we know about Baha al-Din and Rumi's genealogy? The claimed maternal royal descent (by 
later followers ) from the Khawrizmshahs for Rumi or Baha al-Din Walad is dismissed by scholars and as 
seen as a later fabrication in order to tie the family to royalty. Indeed Baha al-Din Walad's mother is 
seen as a woman of non-royal background in his Ma'arif. The claim of paternal descent from Abu Bakr 
is also not in his writing or that of Rumi's. Even if such a claim was true (since many sources have stated 
it after Rumi), we should note that Baha al-Din's native language was Persian, his works are in Persian 
and he was culturally Persian. However, as mentioned, modern scholars have dismissed the lineage 
from Abu Bakr. The claim might have been made according to one source because Bahal al-Din's 
mother was related to a certain Abu Bakr Sarkhasi (a Hanafi scholar from Sarkhas). Then there was the 
paternal claim descent from the Khatibun families of Isfahan put forward by Fritz . The only firm 
knowledge we have of Baha al-Din's genealogy is that he is a descendant of a certain Ahmad Khatibi who 
preached again in Persian speaking towns and lived in a Persian cultural environment. It seems that 
being a Islamic preacher ran through many generations of Rumi's family, because Sultan Walad and 
Rumi themselves gave sermons and lectures to their followers (we shall say more about these later in 
the article). From the viewpoint of culture, the Ma'arif is again an important contribution to Persian 
literature and its style of Persian is very pleasant. It also shows the solid basis of Khorasanian Sufism in 
the foundation of Masnavi. 

In the Section on Rumi, we noted that Rumi has five important works. These are the Mathnawi, Diwan, 
Fihi Ma Fih, Majalis-i Sabe' and the Maktubat. Unlike what Turkish nationalist scholars like Mehmet 
Onder and Fereydun Nafidh Ozluk claimed, Rumi's everyday language was Persian. The best proof is 
that the lectures in Fihi Ma Fih and the sermons in Majalis Sabe' were recorded by his students and 
these works are in highly informal and vernacular Persian which constrasts with the literarlly and formal 
style of the Maktubat (which were official letters). The fact that Rumi gave lectures in Persian clearly 
shows that the Mawlawiya order started as a Persian phenomenon. Either way, the Mathnawi, Diwan-i 
Shams , the Seven Sermons and Fihi Ma Fih are major contributions to Persian literature with the 
Mathnawi being Rumi's most important work. 



We also responded to some invalid claims in that section on Rumi. For example Fereydun Nafidh Ozluk 
has tried to claim (without any proof but mere conjecture) the seven sermons were originally in Turkish! 
yet we showed that the seven sermon is in a sweet style of Persian and is replete with the poetry of 
Sanai, Attar and other Persian poets intertwined with the sermons. This invalidates the claim of 
Fereydun Nafidh Ozluk since these Persian poets also wrote in Persian. Overall the lectures of Rumi 
noted down by his students (in private settings as well as in public settings like the Friday prayers) leaves 
no doubt that the everyday spoken language of Rumi was Persian and it was is native language. 

We also showed another invalid argument claiming that Rumi uses Turkish word. However the number 
of Turkish words are very small and these Turkish words much like Arabic and Greek words had entered 
the Persian language. Another invalid argument was that some of these Turkish words are not found 
today in the Anatolian Turkish dialect, however as noted, at that time in the 13 th century, the Turkish 
dialects of the region were much varied and many places had not yet lost their Central Asian features. 
The Seljuqs themselves and many tribesmen had only recently arrived in Anatolia and thus this invalid 
argument has no basis. There is absolutely not a single verse in the Oghuz dialect from the region of 
Balkh and the Zaban-i Balkhi as noted was Persians. So one cannot look at 13 th century were more 
archaic forms of Persian was used (with archaic vocabulary from other languages it had borrowed) and 
then try to juxtaposition it into the 20 th century. 

Furthermore, another invalid argument has risen because of couple of dozen or so of Turkish couplets 
(mainly in mixed verses) among the more than 350000 couplets of Persian poetry in the Divan. The 
proponents of Turkish identity want to claim this as a proof that Rumi was Turkish. However as noted, 
Rumi also has about a dozen Greek couplets and much more Arabic couplets. Rumi's mother tongue 
was Persian as scholars state but he learned some Greek and Turkish in Anatolia. Any migrant to a new 
place who grows up in that place will pick up the prevalent local languages. So just like Rumi is not a 
Greek because of the number of miniscule verses in Greek, he is not Turkish because of the number of 
miniscule verses in Turkish. Together the Greek and Turkish verses make up less than one third of a 
percent of the Divan of Shams. Also as noted in the section of Sultan Walad, the family was native 
Persian speaking and Sultan Walad complains four times about his incomplete knowledge of Greek and 
Turkish. Also as noted many Iranians have also written in Ottoman Turkish, but Rumi basically has left 
nothing in Greek or Turkish although these languages were more widespread than Persian. His everyday 
sermons and lecture notes recorded by his students was Persian and it is clear from this that he lived in 
a Persian environment in the sense that his daily interaction with his followers was also in this language 
and this was his native language. 

We provide an overview of the usage of the term "Turk" in three majors: Diwan Shams Tabrizi (where 
misinterpretations have taken place), the Mathnawi and finally the Manaqib al-'Arifin. It was noted 
that the Mathnawi is a didactic poetical work full of wisdom and advices where-as the Diwan-i Shams is 
a mystical book of longing and passion. In the Mathnawi, the stories about Turks usually show a person 
that is cruel and/or lacks intelligence. The story of the not too smart Turkish amir who gets easily 
cheated by a tricky tailor, the drunk Turk who disliked music played by mystical singers, the story of the 
Turk in Balaghasun who lost one of his two bows, or the story of the Oghuz tribesmens who come to 
village and plunder, and etc. 



However in the Divan-i Shams, the word Turk, Hindu, Rum and Habash are used in a metaphoric and 
symbolic sense. The same should be said of the Shahnameh characters. Rumi at various times has 
called himself a Hindu, Turk, Rumi, Habash, Tajik and etc., while at other times he has disclaimed these. 



Note these examples: 

9-«jd iwil iCj-jjjI i_S^>i 1J °S j-XS (jjl (JjO />jli 

"You are a Turkish moon, and I, although I am not a Turk, know that much, 

that much, that in Turkish the word for water is su"(Schimmel, Triumphal Sun, 196) 



"Everyone in whose heart is the love for Tabriz 

Becomes - even though he be a Hindu - a rose-cheeked inhabitant of Taraz (i.e. a Turk)" 

(Schimmel, Triumphal Sun, 196) 
And 

l _j\SLij a& 9 ij^ogj °& 9-ij-fi5 °S 9 fi^jJ °& 
/jjlSLil 9 />jl>9l uL> i_Sl CjljujI 9J ujoiLi jl 

"I am sometimes Turk and sometimes Hindu, sometimes Rumi and sometimes Negro" 

O soul, from your image in my approval and my denial" (Schimmel, Triumphal Sun, 196) 

Overall, we note all these symbolic allusions and imagery are part of Persian poetry and have been used 
by many Persian poets including Hafez, Sa'adi, Sanai, Attar, Khaqani and Nizami Ganjavi, etc. in their 
mystical works. Nezami Ganjavi, Attar, Rumi, Hafez, Khaqani, Sanai and many other Persian poets used 
them extensively. Unfortunately due to lack of knowledge of Persian language and literature, some 
people have tried to read these in ethnic-literal sense through the prism of modern nationalism and thus 
when faced with the literally contradictory readings, have tried to play around with Rumi's Persian 
heritage. If taken literally, then Rumi was a Roman, Black, Hindu, Turk, Tajik or anything as he has made 
comparisons to these to himself. Virtually in all these verses, Hindu and Turk, or Rumi and Black have 
come together showing the clear symbolism and contrast. We have shown how Turk, Hindu, 



Zangi/Habash, Rum is used for description and symbols of slavery, rulership, slave (Hindu), ruler 
(Turk),Soldier/Warrior (Turk), cruelty, moon faced, beauty, ugliness, trees, birds, flowers, stars, climes, 
complexions, colors (yellow, white, black), animals (the eye, face), planets, day (Rum, Turk) and night 
(Hindu, Habash/Zang), languages, tears, hair, face, various moods and feelings without taking any ethnic 
meaning. An interesting example was given by Khwajah Abdullah Ansari who compares "love" and 
"turk" due to both being plunderers (note Rumi also mentions this in an anecdote in Aflaki). 

Ojlc Ji 9 Juol t _gjjiJLC 
CljljULjU jjjl jj Ob*j 9J Ji lSI 
>_sOli ^_9_ajjX Cj-ujI i-_jJSiC i-SvS>J 

OjLc ClLJUU-Li l-JUL.~ZT. dijj jS 

In the section on "Which Turks are described in Persian poetry?" we noted that the Turks that are 
mentioned are the narrow-eyed and round-faced ideal type of beauty which resemble the Turkic faces 
of Kazakhs, Kyrghiz, Turkomens, Uighyurs, Yakuts and other Turkic people. This is an important note, 
since it was the wide difference of look from the Mediterranean Caucasoid looks of Iranians that made 
these the ideal type of beauty in Persian poetry. 

Finally, in the Section of Rum, we looked at the work of Aflaki. As noted by noted by Professor Speros 
Vyronis: 

"Eflaki and his social world were attuned to linguistic differences since Persians, Turks, Arabs, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Mongols lived juxtaposed in many Anatolian cities. Baha al-Din 
Walad, Rumi, Sultan Walad, and Amir Arif were all Persian speakers by birth and Arabophone 
by education and training. For this circle, at least, Persian was both the spoken and written 
language." 

Also noted by Speros Vyronis: 

The mere fact that Eflaki differentiates ethnically by employing the epithet "Turk" indicates that to 
him religious lines were not the only marks of sociocultural distinction. Ethnic demarcations 
were also important to him, and this further implies that Eflaki was writing in a social, cultural, and 
literary milieu where ethnic differences were important and had some resonance. 

We brought some of these anecdotes from Aflaki which clearly shows Rumi and his followers 
distinguished themselves from Turks. 

Obviously,Rumi has everywhere distinguished himself from Turks in these: 

"Oh ignorant Turk! Give up (tark) this idea and undertaking. Take back your Turks (torkan) to 
your lady (tarkan) as quickly as possible. Otherwise, you will not escape with your life." 

"Majd al-Din, why did you let out a shout and release your quarry from your gullet? A Turk 
who is a recent disciple is able to bear the burden, but you divulge the matter. Many things like 
this occur to abdals to God." 



"Likewise, it is a well-known story that one day Shaykh Salah al-Din happened to hire Turkish 
laborers to do building work in his garden. Mowlana said: 'Effendi' — that is to say lord — 
'Salah al-Din, when it is time for building, one must engage Greek laborers and when it is time 
for destroying something, Turkish hirelings. Indeed, the building of the world is assigned to the 
Greeks, whereas the world's destruction is reserved for the Turks. When God — He is sublime 
and exalted — ordered the creation of the world of sovereignty ('alam-e molk'), first He created 
unaware-infidels, and He conferred on them long life and great strength so they would strive like 
hired laborers in building the terrestrial world. And they built up many cities and fortresses on 
mountain peaks and places on top of a hill such that after generations had passed these 
constructions were a model for those who came later. Then divine predestination saw to it that 
little by little these constructions would become completely destroyed and desolate, and be 
eradicated. God created the group of Turks so that they would destroy every building they saw, 
mercilessly and ruthlessly, and cause it to be demolished. And they are still doing so, and day by 
day until the Resurrection they will continue to destroy in this manner. In the end, the 
destruction of the city of Konya will also be at the hands of wicked Turks devoid of mercy.' 
And this being the case, it turned out just as Mowlana said, (pg 503)" 

In the work of Aflaki it is clear that the Turks are differentiated from Rumi and his inner circles. Even if 
all these anecdotes were not true, the fact is that Rumi is constantly differentiated from Turks and they 
are seen as foreigners relative to Rumi. At the same time, it should be noted that Rumi had both Greek 
and Turkish followers. It is very interesting though that ethnic identifies are used more than religious 
identifiers in the work of Aflaki and it shows that a perception of ethnic identity was also present. This 
identity was in both a cultural sense and native language sense. 

Overall, from the Section of Rumi, we showed that from the perspective of modern historiography what 
is the most important is the cultural contribution of Rumi. As noted several times, even Turkish scholars 
note that:" Baha ad-din (Rumi's Father) and his family eventually settled in Konya, ancient Iconium, in 
central Anatolia. They brought with them their traditional Persian cultural and linguistic background and 
found in Konya a firmly entrenched penchant for Persian culture. In terms of Rumi's cultural orientation 
- including language, literary heritage, mythology, philosophy, and Sufi legacy -the Iranians have 
indeed a strongly justifiable claim. All of these are more than sufficient to characterize Rumi as a 
prominent figure of Persian cultural history". 

We also overview Rumi 's father (Baha al-Din Walad) and Sultan Walad's (Rumi's son) literally output. 
The study shows that Rumi's everyday language (not just poetic language) was Persian and thus his 
native language was Persian. His cultural heritage was Persian. His genealogy is also discussed and 
based on the work of his father, we also show that his father's native language was Persian and hence 
Rumi's genealogy is also Persian. 

In the Section on Sultan, Rumi's son who was born in Anatolia, we showed once again decisive proof of 
the family Iranian culture and background. The everyday language of Sultan Walad as demonstrated by 
his sermons was Persian. Furthermore, despite the fact that he lived in Anatolia where Greek and 
Turkish were important languages, he himself claims at least four times that his knowledge of Greek and 



Turkish are very rudimentary. Of course Sultan Walad spent his whole time in Anatolia, but usually a 
person is much more versatile in their everyday language and mother-tongue rather than other 
languages. All the prose work of Sultan Walad are in Persian and 99%+ of his poetic work is also n 
Persian. His lectures were also in Persian. 

For example in the Ibtedanama, Sultan Walad states: 

i_Sjb jl 9 1 _svjjj_)Lj jl 

Translation: 

Abandon the speech of Turkish and Greek 
Since you are deprived of these expressions 
Instead speak Persian and Arabic 
Because you are well versed in these two 

He states also that he does not preach in Arabic (the more significant language for religious preaching) 
and uses Persian, so that everyone may understand. 

Juul9>p 9 JuJslc ,jjj 

By everyone, he of course means the followers of the order and with this, we can ascertain that the 
majority of the followers of Rumi at that time were Persians and Persian speaking. Also we brought 
examples were Sultan Walad has some of the harshest comments for Turks and specially the Qaramani 
Turks who tried to make Turkish the official language. We can already see some tension between the 
two linguistic groups at that time, although the Islamic religion survived as a great binder. 

Sultan Walad calls the Turks as "world burners" and asks the Persianized Seljuq Sultan Masud to not 
even let one of the Turks alive. 

JljJj ^9J>gjO fijS g Jac iJljuj igjli /oJjjj g jolib 

Lo aLi 



I 0 4uuULU 9 O^S 9 jLc jl t\j j9_«J fiiic ulSjJ 

JuuJ j^sjuoa Lo oLjuJ U£> <Ia> C*clb jj cojsl 



<Zjj^>j uLjuj^j LdsLuj fj^-O CjjOJ>j jjjljo jl 



At the same time, he had Greek and Turkish followers, but these were to adopt Persian cultural traditions. 
So Sultan Walad like his father was a universal figure, but the above mentioned points clearly 
demonstrates his Persian background and culture. He wanted to spread Rumi's universal message to 
the Greek and Turkish followers of the order and thus despite his rudimentary knowledge of this 
language, there are a miniscule number of Greek and Turkish verses in his work (possibly with the help of 
his students). 

In the Section of the origin of Sama', we responded to a Turkish nationalist argument claiming that 
Sama' had its origin in the nomadic (and by the way mongloid) Turkic peoples of Siberia and Central 
Asia. Indeed as shown, Sama' was an early Khorasanian and Baghdadi Persian Sufi phenomenon and has 
been mentioned very positively by many important figures like Sanai, Attar, Shaykh Abu Sai'd, Fakhr al- 
Din 'Araqi, Suhrawardi, and theologians like Ghazali. Thus unlike what was erroneously claimed, Sama' 
was practiced by the Persian poet Rumi's contemporaries including Shams, Fakhr al-Din Araqi, Najm al- 
Din Kobra, Ruzbihan Baqli and etc. The Encyclopedia of Islam mentions its origin: "Sama' is thus 
initially an "oriental" phenomenon, promulgated in particular by the Persian disciples of Nuri and of 
Djunayd. By the same token, all of the early authors dealing with sama' were Persians, with the 
exception of Abu Talib Muhammad al-Makki (d. 386/996 [q.v.]). Subsequently, sama'- spread to all 
areas, but found most favour in Persian, Turkish and Indian Islam." 

Thus the nationalistic claims to locate Sama' in Turkic shamanistic rituals or try to deny the Iranian-Sufic 
origin of this phenomenon has no scholarly value and is a forgery that has been coined to disclaim Rumi 
from his Khorasanian-Persian Sufi heritage. 

In the end, we want to point out cultural contribution and cultural roots. 

In one Poem in the Diwan Sultan Walad explains the spiritual lineage of the Mowlavi order and the 
major saints of this order. After praising the ancient Prophets, then the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) 
and then the four caliphs, he names Bayazid Bistami (a Persian whose grandparents were Zoroastrians) 
after AN (AS), and then Junayd Baghdadi (a Persian from Baghdad), Ma'ruf Karkhi (Another Persian), Abu 
Sa'id Abu'l Khair (Another Persian), Shibli Baghdadi (born to a family originally from Samarkand and 



likely of Sogdian origin.), Mansur Hallaj (another Persian), Sanai (Persian poet), Attar (another Persian 
poet) and then Baha al-Din Walad (and then to Rumi and important personalities of the order during his 
time). 

In this regard, two figures clearly stand out and those are the Persian poets and Sufis Attar and Sanai. 
Rumi states: 

CjljuUS j Jq£ \j .jjjjJlC >£-*jJ ' ' i 0 ffl 
fij\ <^$S vii fij> jjjl j^jJb Lo 

The seven cities of love were travelled by Attar 
But we are still in the corner of the first lane 



Besides Attar and Sanai, Rumi was influenced by the Shahnameh and its characters are recounted in 
different poems. The hero most mentioned by Rumi is Rustam. In two poems, he puts the bravery of 
Rustam and Esfandyar in the same line as that of the first Shi'i Imam Ali (AS) who was given the title 
Haydar (lion) due to his bravery and chivalry. 



For example in this famous line: 



OS_p /di jj^jLc C>.jua-»jj uLd5_>j0^5 (jjj 

Here Rumi is stating: 

My heart is grieved by these companions of feeble nature 

I seek and wish to have (as companions) the lion of God (a reference to Ali (AS) ) and Rustam Dastan 

This mixture of pre-lslamic and post-Islamic Iranian symbols of bravery speaks directly to the heart of 
some modern "intellectuals" who are trying to polarize Iran's heritage by setting these two epochs 
against each other. 

Thus the teaching of Rumi were firmly grounded in the Persian Sufism which traces back to Junayd and 
Ma'ruf Karkhi, Bayazid Bistami and through them to the Prophet of Islam. The influence from Iranian 
traditions like Shahnameh are seen as well as texts that had been absorbed into Iranian civilization 
(including the Kalila o Demna which was versified by Rudaki and possibly Rumi had position of that 
copy). 



Finally, we like to emphasize what we have left today. As Rumi said: 



Oh Brother! You are essentially nothing but thoughts (Andisheh) 
All of the rest of you is bone and Sinew 

So it is thoughts through the medium of the Persian language that we have left, and indeed the bones 
and skins of these people are long gone and departed. What do we have elft? 

The outstanding contribution to Persian culture and literature by Baha al-Din Walad (the Ma'arif), Shams 
al-Din Tabrizi (the Maqaalaat which was recorded by students of Shams while Shams was giving his 
lectures), Rumi (Masnavi, Diwan, Fihi ma Fih, Maktubat and the Seven Sermons) and Sultan 
Walad(Diwan, Rabab Nama, Ebetedaa Nama, Entehaa Nama, Ma'arif Waladi) firmly place these great 
mystics as part of the Perso-lslamic Sufi heritage. They build upon the previous generations of Persian 
mystics including Attar, Sanai, Hallaj, Suhrawardi, Kherqani, Abu Sa'id Abul Khayr, Aba Yazid Bistami and 
etc and contributed to the Persian language and culture. These excellent works of inner wisdom are 
accessible to those who know the Persian language and any translation is at most an interpretation 
filtered through the spritirual capacity window of the translator. So these are enormous monuments of 
Persian civilization. 

These are sufficient to show these men came from the Iranian civilization and at the same time, brought 
a universal message that resonates with human souls from the four corners, seven lands and all 
generations. Their message is universal because anything that truly has the imprint of the divine will be 
everlasting. Anything that does not have this imprint will fade away through the passage of time. Thus 
this article does not attempt to take away anything from the universality of these figures. Rumi was a 
man of God foremost and above all else. An American with spiritual intuition will speak and understand 
Rumi thana person of a Muslim background with no such intuition ("Zaban-i bi Zabani"). 

He belongs to any Iranian who understands his message as much any other people who can understand 
his message. In order to demonstrate our commitment to the universal message of Rumi, we have 
appended a scholarly on the Greek verses of Rumi and Sultan Walad. 

They why write such a lengthy article some might ask? I believe it was important to elucidate the 
Persian culture, native language and Khorasani Sufism (which can be interpreted as a Khorasani and 
Iraqi Persian reading of the Qur'an and Islam) that gave rise to these universal figures and make sure for 
the sake of the truth that these are not distorted due to modern nationalistic reasons. These figures do 
not fall out of thin air and there was an underyling Persiani Sufi civilization that produced Attar, Sanai, 
Rumi, Shams, Abdullah Ansari, Kherqani, Bayazid, Junayd, Hallaj in such a rapid manner. To downplay 
this civilization and culture is a distortion of history. To some extent, those who can respond to 
distortions of history should do so. The amount of distortion on Rumi's heritage was piling up (due to 
certain governments) and it was important that for someone that is capable to provide a response to 
these distortions. If anyone else is more capable, then they should proceed as well. 

Another reason was that the article provided mention of some neglected materials in history. It is 
important to know these underyling basis (for example what gave rise to a Sanai, Attar , Rumi and if it is 
possible to have such a figures in the modern era? And if they do exist do they assume a much different 



form?). Thus this article was a response to those who try to reject the underlying basis for nationalistic 
reasons and deprive important figures of the Persian cultural heritage from the civilization they were 
attached to at the time. It is important for the modern Iranian (in the wider sense meaning Persian 
speakers and Iranian peoples) who possess the Persian language and hence are the direct inheritors of 
these important works to understand these works better. May God blessing be upon the good 
creatures from Men, Angels and creations. Salutations to his prophets and saint, specially the holy 
Prophet Muhammad . 
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Nick Nicholas: Greek Verses of Rumi & Sultan Walad 

The following are Greek verses in the poetry of Mawlana Jalal ad-Din Rumi (1207-1273), and 
his son, Sultan Walad (1226-1312). The works have been difficult to edit, because of the 
absence of vowel pointing in most of the verses, and the confusion of scribes unfamiliar with 
Greek; different editions of the verses vary greatly. I give the latest edition of the verses (Dedes'), 
with translations; I then compare the various editions of the verses since the 1820s. The editions 
cited are: 

• Dedes, D. 1993. noirmaxa ton MarAavd Ponjaf) [Poems by Mevlana Rumi]. Ta Istorika 

10.18-19:3-22. 

• Mertzios, C.D. 1958. Quelques vers grecs du XHIe siecle en caracteres arabes. 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift 51: 15-16. 

• Burguiere, P. & Mantran, R. 1952. Quelques vers grecs du XHIe siecle en caracteres 

arabes. Byzantion 22: 63-80. 

• Meyer, G. 1895. Die griechischen Verse in Rababnama. Byzantinische Zeitschrift 4: 401- 

411. 

• Salemann, C. 1891. Noch einmal die seldschukischen Verse. Bulletin de VAcademie 

Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. NS II: 293-365. 

• von Hammer, J. 1829. Wiener Jahrbucher der Literatur. 48: 108-119. 

Of the editions, the three first dealt only with the first poem of Sultan Walad. Burguiere & 
Mantran collated manuscripts of Rumi and Walad anew in Turkey, so they present a new edition 
of the Arabic script poems in question. The journal editor H. Gregoire, and later on C.D. 
Mertzios, suggested corrections to their Greek reading. Dedes uses the Burguiere & Mantran 
Arabic script edition, and did not inspect the manuscripts himself; but his readings appear more 
comprehensive, and are treated here as the base edition (filling in some of the Persian from 
Burguiere & Mantran). Switches to Persian are indicated in {italics). 

As I am not familiar with Sufiism (or Persian), I ask any readers familiar with Rumi and Walad 
to help out by (a) providing text input for the Arabic script; (b) providing the translations that 
have appeared in Persian or Turkish editions of the texts; (c) providing explanations and 
commentary, or correcting commentary and translations. 



Sultan Walad, Rababname: 

University of Istanbul ms. F 1375 (Riza Pasha 3027) f. 220 

General Note: Sultan Walad refers to the body (in constrast with the soul) as oKnvcoua, "tent" — 
the tent or tabernacle in which the soul temporarily dwells. This sense was used in Christian 
Greek (starting with 2 Peter 1:13), and Dedes believes it is evidence of Mevlana's discussions 
with the monks of St Chariton monastery, near Konya. "Slender", hyyepoq, is an adjective used 
to praise women in mediaeval vernacular Greek ballads; this presumably explains why Mertzios 
seeks to emend one instance of the masculine adjective to a feminine. 
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Dedes (1993) 



Ms xovq dyioix; n&q 5oiKdaai Xakr\<5£ 
\iava%6q ur| xprog, xovq aXkovq 
Kokeoe. 

Oavspd xov Osov Oroponv xa uaxia 
aon, 

5sv %(£>paq a% xnv x^pd axa tudxia 
aon. 

Ms xo (prog xov Osov Oropsig axo 
7ip6aro7io, 

Osxvro 'yco eiq xr| Onpa aou xo (j-sxcemo. 
Tiq Kscpd?av sOsksv oyiov Son^on 
va 7taxf|cr| axo Kscpd^i xon ayystanr 
yoiov xovq dyioix; rcavxa va 'vai 
^rovxavog. 

Toiov xovq aXkovq ur| xon spxr) 
Odvaxog. 

Oyiog s5ro va Ko^r|ar| |a,sxd asv, 
v' ayopdar| va 7torAr|ar| |a,sxd asv 
oyiog sxsi axr|v \|A)xn ayd7ir) aon 
va Oropf| 6,xi Oroponv xa uaxia aou, 
si7isv: Eiq xo aKf|vroua yoiov xr|v 
xacprp 

eXa 7is<v>0a k' r) yv%r\ [iaq xr|v xacpf|. 
Eineq: End s5ro 7i6aa Xakeiq, 
xi yupsusic; an' sud<; nov \iaq Kakeiq; 
Eiq xt| yr|v xo aKnvroua Kdxro 7iaxsi, 
r) v|/uxn a7idvro p,spid 7top7taxsv 
sig xr) yr| xo aKf|vroua uag va %aQr\, 
Kai r| v|/uxil ua<; us xout; dyioug va 
'(ppaOr|. 

H \|/nxn ax xr l v X a P a (puxproOr)Ksv 
acprov f|pxsv an' sksi 7tiKpro0r|Ksv. 
ndAa xoi3 U7idsi r| yv%r\ axov xorcov 
Ton 

va %apr\ 7idvxa sksi axov 7t60ov Ton. 
Orog f|xov sksi, s8ro uanproOnKsv 
7idA,i arcs xo (prog xou Oson 
S7ii)pro0r|Ksv. 

KduTtoaov Kdxro axr) yq S7tidaxr|Ksv, 
7id^i 7ir|ysv axa \\ir\ka nov 7i^daxr)Ksv. 
£xdA,a[a,ua 7iou 'xov s5ro axr) xropiaid 
naki sauixxnv, syivsv Odtaxaaa- 
naki xo 'niev sksi, InxproOnKsv 
ki arc' sksivo xo 'Os?isv youroOnKsv. 



Tell how you govern yourself with the saints. 

Don't eat alone, invite the others. 

Your eyes clearly see God, 

you're so joyful, your clothes cannot contain you. 

In the light you see God in the face; 

I put my forehead at your door. 

Who placed his head like a slave's 

will tread on the head of the angel. 

Like the saints, he will always be alive. 

Death will not come to him like to others. 

Whoever here will stick with you, 

will sell and buy with you, 

whoever has your love in his soul 

to see what your eyes see. 

has said: "In the 'tent', (it is) like a burial. 

Come our soul, you too mourn over the burial." 

You said: "How much are you saying up here! 

What do you want from us, calling us? 

On Earth the 'tent' treads, down below; 

the soul walks on the Upper Side. 

On Earth our 'tent' will perish, 

and our soul will rejoice with the saints. 

The soul has taken root out of joy; 

since it has come from there, it is embittered. 

Again his soul goes back to His place, 

to be forever happy there in His desire. 

It was light there; here it is blackened. 

Once again it has become fiery with the light of God. 

It has been caught for a while down on Earth; 

once again it has gone up above where it was created. 

Having been a drop here, in separateness, 

it has merged in again, it has become the sea. 

It has drunk it up again [it has gone up again?], it has 

been saved, 

and filled with what it desired." 

His soul speaks there like me, 

"Who could there be in the whole world like me?" 

"I found who I was looking for, 

and from him I have learned what I speak. 

I kiss him forever there without lips, 

and there are a thousand servants like me there. 

The beauty of God does not fit on the tongue: 

come burn, my slender one, in His desire. 

Who has given away his soul has lived; 



H \|/x»xn tou Xakei sksi cav susv, 
Tig va 'voa axov koouov 6A,ov yoiav 

SU.SV 

rppa ksivov xov syupsuya syro 
Kai an' sksivov xa 'uxxOa 6,xi AxxAxa- 
cpu\ri) xov 7idvxa 8i%ov %eikr\ sksi 
Kai sivai 5ouA,oi yoiav susv x^oi sksi. 
Asv %(£>pei axr|v yMicca xa KaAXr| xou 
Gsovr 

eXa Kctyoi), ?a>ysps, axov 7i60ov Tou. 
Tiq s5coksv xr|v yv%r\v xov, 8^r|asv 
nq s5d) xaaK(bOr|v, oXovq viKrjasv. 

Paraphrase (Dedes) 

[The poet Sultan Walad clearly is addressing his father Mevlana, who is probably already dead, 
and invokes him] 

How you behave with the saints, tell us. 

Don't enjoy the divine by yourself, let us share your divine life experience. 

For now your eyes clearly see God 

and you are so joyful your clothes cannot contain you. 

With divine light you see God face to face 

and in a show of piety I touch my forehead at the porch of your door. 

Whoever has bowed his head like a slave 

will tread on an angel's head. 

Like the saints he will always be alive, 

and he will not die like other human beings. 

Whoever happens to have been reconciled with you here on Earth 

and has given and taken with you; 

whoever has your love in his soul, 

so that he can see whatever your eyes see, 

that person says: the soul in the body is like it is buried, 

let our soul also mourn for that burial. 

[Here dead Mevlana starts to speak of the relation of the soul to the body, and his experiences in 
Heaven] 

And then you (Mevlana) said: How much are you saying here on Earth? 

What do you want from us the departed, that you are calling? 

The body of Man treads on Earth 

while his soul walks above in Heaven. 

Our human bodies will perish on Earth 

while our soul will rejoice with the saints in Heaven. 

The soul has grown roots in the joy of God, 

but since it has departed there and come to Earth, it is embittered. 



who was broken here, has defeated all." 
(Non-existence is eternal existence; 
existence on this earth is perishable.) 



Yet people's soul will go back to the place of God 
to be glad there always in His desire. 

The soul was light there in Heaven, but when it came to Earth it became dark. 

Yet here too, with the light of God, it has become bright. 

For a little while it was attached to Earth 

but it has gone back to Heaven where it was created. 

And while it like was a drop here on Earth, a place of Separation of the Mortal from the Divine, 

it has reunited with the Divine and become a sea. 

The human soul has gone back there to Heaven and been saved 

and it has been filled with what it desired, namely the Divine. 

[Walad speaks again of his father Mevlana] 

His soul (Mevlana's) speaks there in Heaven like I do now: 
Who might there be in the whole world like me? 

[Walad now apparently alludes to the meeting in Heaven of Mevlana with his friend and teacher 
Shams Tabrizi, who was secretly murdered in Konya. Mevlana thought that Tabrizi has 
permanently left Konya and kept looking for him, believing he was alive. For that reason he had 
travelled to Damascus twice. Walad had hidden the horrifying news from him to shield him. 
Mevlana resumes speaking.] 

I found whom I was looking for [Tabrizi], and from him I have learned whatever I say. 

I kiss him forever, without lips, there in Heaven 

and there are servants of God like me there in the thousands. 

The tongue cannot express the beauty of God. 

Come burn, slender one, in His desire. 

Whoever has given (God) his soul, has lived. 

Whoever was crushed here on Earth, has defeated all. 



Other editions 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

Ms Tovq dyiow; n&q SiKouscai 
^dlnae, 

Mavaxog ur| xpcog, xovq aXkovq 
Kakeoe. 

Oavspd xov Osov Ocoponv xa 
uaxia con, 

Aivsi %opovq — a%\ xi %apa\ — 
axr| uaxid aon. 

Ms xo cpax; xon Oson Ocopsig xo 
7ip6aco7io. 

0sxva> (?) yco axr) Ooopid aon xo 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios 
(1958) 

Ms xovq dyiow; n&q 5iKiEoai 

As xo)p£i~ a/! -- xi] x a P a cxr| 
uaxid aon. 

0£kvg> 'yw axn, Ocopid aon xo 

(J.SXC071O. 

Na 7iaxf)ar| axo Kscpd^i oov 



Meyer (1895) 

(o,s xovq dyioug, nfoq SoKdan,, 
M^nas, 

\iava%6q us 7tpo<; xovq aXkovq 
Kansas. 

cpavspd xov Osov Ocoponv xa 
(a,dxia aon, 

5sv %(£>psiq ax xnv x^pd as 
udxia aon. 

(a,s xo cpcog xon Oson Ocopsig xo 
7ip6aco7io, 

... XO USXC071O. 



(j-sxcemo. 

Tiq KS(pa?if|v sOsksv oysiov 
8ovkov, 

Na 7iaxr)ar| axo KscpdAa tod 
ayys^ox). 

Oiov xoug dyioug, rcdvxa va 'vai 
^covxavog, 

Oiov Tovq akkovq, |ar| xou spxr) 
Odvaxog. 

Oysiog s5eb va KoMif|ar] (?) 
(a,sxd asv, 

N' ayopdar), va 7touAr|ar| |a,sxa 
asv 

Oysiog e%si axr| \|/uxn ay&7ir| 
aou, 

Na Ocopf] 6 xi Ocopouv xa (a,dxia 
aou. 

'Ejjjtaiv' sic; xo OKf)vco(a,a oiov 
xr)v xacpn, 

'Eka, rcsOavis yv%f\ \iaq axr)v 
xacpf)! 

E7isi aou si7ia (?) s5a> 7i6aa 
kakeiq 

Ti yupsusig a7io [iaq, nov [iaq 
Koleiq; 

Eiq xr| yr| xo aKf|va>|ad \iaq va 
Xa6r|, 

Ki r) yv%r\ [iaq \ie xovq dyioug 
va PpsOf) ! 

H \|/uxn — ax! xi x^pd! — 

(pxspri)xr|K£v, 

acp' ou ipxsv an' sksi 

7tlKp(£>Xr|KSV. 

IId>a xou urcdysi r| yv%r\ axov 

X0710V XOU, 

Na %apr\ navxa sksi axov tioOov 
xou. 

Ocog r|xov sksi, s8a> 

|a,aupri)9r|Ksv, 

IIaA,i S7ii xo cpcog xou Osou 

7tupa>9r|Ksv. 

Kdjjjtoaov Kdxw axr| yr| 
S7iidaxr)Ksv, 

IIaA,i 7tr|ysv axa \\rr\ka nov 
7tMaxr|Ksv. 

Sx' d?^a(y)|j,a 7tou rcsxouv s8a> 



dyys^ocj. 

Oiov xovq ajj£h)vq, \ir\ xou 
spxr) Odvaxog. 



'Eka, 7is0avis v|/uxn [iaq axrjv 
Gavfj! 

Ei7r&;, sina s8(b noix; 
(a)^a^£i<; 



St' 6Xka(y)[ia nov naxovx sSeb 
axr| xcopaid, 

Uaki nov 7if|ysv, SKSI 

>a)xprf)9r|Ksv, 

Ki an' sksivo xo Qr\ki\ 

yt)^iv(o6riK£v. 



ticj KscpdA,iv sOrjKsv oyiov 
8ovkov, 

va 7iaxf)ar| axo KscpdAav xou 
dyysA,ou; 

oyiog av xo va Ka^sar) 
(a,sxco7iov: 

... (0,SXC07lOV. 

Ttou 'v xig akkoq navxa va 'vai 
t/ovxavoc;; 

7ioi3 'v ticj akkoq [ir\ xov spxr) 
Odvaxog; 

oyiocj sxsi axr|v yv%r\v ayd7ir| 
aou, 

va Ocopfi, 6xi Oeopouv xa jadxia 
aou. 

oyiov eiq xo aKr|vco(a,a? 

... yv/fy [iaq .... 

... xo aKf|vco(aa Kaxwvsxai, 

r) yv%r\ anava [xupia 

xsprcsxai. 

... xo aKf|vco(ad [iaq va %aQr\, 
Kai yv%r\ \iaq [is xovq dyioucj 
va PpsOr|. 

r) yv%r\ ax xr)v x^pd 

(puxpd)Or|Ksv, 

... sksi 7nKprf)9r]Ksv. 

7idA,i D7idsi r\ yv%f\ axov xorcov 

XOU, 

va xapTl navxa sksi axov 

7i60ov xou. 

cpcog a7idvco sksi s5a> 

(a,aKpd)Or|Ksv, 

naki S7i( xo (pcog xou Osou 

7iupcb0riKsv. 

Kai [xsaa axa auwscpa 

S7iidaxr)Ksv, 

naki S7tf|ysv axa \\ir\ka nov 
7i^daxr)Ksv. 

ax' dMi' ano Osov s56a0r| 
Xcopiaid, 

naki sScoks xcov ayicov 
7is?iaaid. 

7ldA,l xov 7ia0rf)V SKSI 

?a>xprf)9r|Ksv, 

Kai an' sksivo xo 7iai8(v (?) 
yo(ad)0r|Ksv. 



axn, xcopaid, 

Uaki eiq uoxxcov suTtaivouv 
QaXaoaa. 

Uaki xou 7ir|Ysv, sksi 
?a>xp(jb9r|Ksv, 

Ki an' sksivo xo Qr\kvv (?) 
yofiwOriKsv. 

H \|/u%r| xod hxkei sksi aav 
s(a,sv: 

Tig va 'vai axov Koauov 6Xov 
oidv su£v; 

Hupa ksivov <7ioi3?> xov 
yupsuya syeb, 

Ki cot' sksivov xa 'uaOa 6 xi 
kak&>. 

OiA,d) xov Ttdvxa 5ixco<; x 8 ^! 

SKSI, 

Ki sivai Soutan oidv sjj,sv xt^toi 

SKSI. 

Asv xcopei axr|v yMiaaa xa 

Kakkr\ xod Osorr 

'Eka Kdyrf) >ix»piaco xov ttoOov 

XOD. 

Tiq s5coksv xr|v yv%r\v xox>, 
e^nasv 

Tiq s5eb x^aKd)0r)[v], oXovq 

VUCnaSV. 

Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

Speak with the saints as you are 
entitled to, 

don't eat alone, invite the others. 
Clearly your eyes see God, 
He dances — ah! such joy! — in 
your glance. 

With the light of God you see 
the face. 

I lower my forehead before 
your sight. 

Who holds his head like a 
slave's, 

let him tread on an angel's head! 
Like the saints, may he always 
stay alive, 



r\ \\fvyr\ xou kakei sksi aav 

E|4,SV, 

xk; va 'vai axov Koauov 

akkov, oi5au£v. 

rppa sksivov xod k... scpaya 

syca, 

Kai arc' sksivov xa 'uaOa 6xi 
kak&>. 

... (pikxh xov 7idvxa 8i%<x>q %eiki' 

SKSI 

Kai sivai 5ouA,oi aav su£v 
XiA-ioi SKSI. 

Ssv %(opei axnv yMiaaa xa 

Kaka xou Osou, 

... axov 7i60ov xou. 

xk; s5coksv xuv yv%r\v xou, 

e^nasv 

xiq s5a> xaaKcbOnv, o^ou; 
vucnasv. 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios 
(1958) 

Tell us how you deal with 

the saints, 



You cannot contain-- ah! 
your joy in your glance. 

I place my forehead before 
your sight. 

so an angel can tread on 
your head 

Like the angels, let death 
not come to him. 



Meyer (1895) 

Speak how you wait with the 
saints, 

invite me on your own to the 
others. 

Clearly your eyes see God, 
you can't fit him, out of joy, in 
your eyes. 

With the light of God you see 

the face, 

... the forehead. 

Who has placed their head like 
a slave's, 

to tread on the head of an 
angel? 

Whoever, if to invite a 



Like the other (saints), let death 

not come to him. 

Whoever attaches themselves to 

you (as a disciple), 

Let him buy and sell with you. 

Whoever has love in their soul 

for you, 

let them see what your eyes see. 

Enter this hut [i.e. the body] like 

entering the tomb: 

Come, die, our soul, in this 

tomb! 

Since I have told you 
everything you are saying here, 
what do you want from us, 
calling us? 

The hut [body] treads below, on 
Earth, 

the soul walks up above. 
May our hut [body] be lost on 
Earth 

and may our soul be found with 
the saints! 

The soul — ah, joy! — has taken 
wing: 

since it had come from up there, 
it had been embittered. 
Again the soul rises to Him, in 
His residence, 

to rejoice forever in its desire 
for Him. 

It was light there, here it is 
blackened, 

(but) it is inflamed again with 

the light of God. 

It was detained for a while 

down here on Earth, 

it has ascended into the heights 

where it was created. 

In the change (?) where souls 

fall, here, in exile, 

they enter back into a sea of 

struggle. 

Since the soul has returned to 

Him, there it is saved, 

and it is filled with the feminine 



Come die our soul in death! 
You've spoken, I've 
spoken here, how you 
speak 



forehead: 
... forehead. 

Where else is there one who is a 
saint, to be alive forever? 
Where is there someone else, 
death should not come to? 
Whoever has your love in their 
soul, 

will see what your eyes see. 
Like in the hut [= body] (?) 
... our soul.... 



In the change of clothing 

[i.e. the body] 

in which [the souls] tread 

here in exile, ... 

Who has gone back, is 

saved there, 

And is stripped of that 
noose. 



who was crushed here, has 
defeated all. 



... let the hut [body] be laid low, 
the soul above enjoys a myriad 
things. 

... our hut [body] will be lost, 
and our soul will be found with 
the saints. 

The soul, out of joy, has taken 
root, 

... there it has been embittered. 
Again the soul goes to its place, 
to rejoice there forever in its 
desire. 

The light up there has been 

lengthened here, 

again it is fiery in the light of 

God. 

And it is caught in the clouds, 
it has gone back to the heights 
where it was created. 
Separation has been imposed on 
the other by God, 
yet he has made an approach to 
the saints. 

Again it is saved from suffering 
there, 

and it is filled with that child 
(?)■ 

His soul speaks there like me, 

we know who there might be in 

the [other] world still. 

I found that one, his X... I have 

eaten, 

and from him I have learned 



principle (?). 

His soul speaks there like me: 
Who might there be in the 
whole world (as lucky) as me? 
I've found who I was looking 
for, 

and from him I have learned 
what I speak. 

I kiss him forever there without 
lips, 

and there are a thousand 

servants like me there. 

The tongue cannot expres the 

beauties of God: 

come, let me too sing of desire 

for Him. 

Who has given away his soul 
has lived; 

who was seized here, has 
defeated all. 

{Non-existence is eternal 
existence; 

existence on this earth is 
perishable .) 



Meyer (1895) 

ps tou; dyiou;, n&q 5oKdor|, 
Xakr\oe, 

pavaxo; us 7tpo; tou; 
aXkovq Kansas. 



(pavspd xov Osov Ocoponv ta 
pdua con, 

5sv %(£>psiq ax xnv xapd as 
paxia aon. 

ps to cpeo; xov Osou Ocopsi; 

TO 7tp6cC07tO, 
... TO (J.SXC071O. 

xiq KscpdAav sOnKsv oyiov 
8ovXov, 

va 7iaxf|ar| axo Kscpd^iv xou 
dyysXou; 

oyio; av xo va Ka^san, 
psxcemov: 



Salemann (1891) 



ur| xit; dyio; nmq 5oKdar| 

povaxo; pr| npoq xovq aXkovq 
Kokear\ 

(ps xon; ayion; ... 5oKdaai 
^a^naai 

... p,s ... Kokeoai). 

(pavspd xov Osov Oscoponv xa 

paxia aon 

5sv %(opsiq ax xnv xapd ...id 

COD. 

p,s xo (pro; xov Osou Osropd; xo 
7ip6aco7io, 

... XO (J.SXC071O. 

xiq KS(pa^f|v sOnKsv ... 8ovkov, 
va 7iaxf)ar| axo KscpdXi xou 
ayysA,ou; 

671010; s5ro va KaAiar) pnvnaiv 
V ayopdcn, va ... pr)vi)civ. 



whatever I speak. 

... I kiss him forever without 

lips there 

and there are a thousand 

servants like me there. 

The good things of God do not 

fit on the tongue, 

... in his desire. 

Who has given his soul, has 

lived; 

who is crushed here, has 
defeated all. 



von Hammer (1829) 

ps tod; ayion; tcco; ... ^a^nan, 
ur|xpo; xod; akkovq KaA,r|cr|. 



(pavripaxov Osiov (Osov?) ... xa 
paxia aoi) 

onvxropncai ax©r|v (ax! xnv?) 

Xapa si; xa paxia. 

un, xo cpco; xov ... Osiou xov 

7ipcoao7ion 

Sant Augustin ... pr) to 7tro 

(SUICO?). 

xnv KS(paA,r)v xOucnv ... 5on^oi) 
va 7iaTT)asi si; to KscpaAa tod. 



... nsxamov. 

7ioi3 V xig aklaq navxa va 

'vai ^rovxavog; 

7tou 'v xig aXkoq [ir\ xov spxr| 

Odvaxog; 

oyiog sxsi axr|v yv%r\v ayd7tr| 
aou, 

va 9ropf|, 6xi Oropouv xa 
jadxia aou. 

oyiov sig xo aKf|vro|j,a? 
... \|n)jcn |aag .... 

... xo aKf|VK)(j,a Kaxrovsxai, 
r) v|/uxn a7tdvro jxupia 
xsprcsxai. 

... xo aKf|va)(j,d |j,ag va %aQr\, 
Kai yv%r\ \iaq \xe xoug dyioug 
va PpsOf|. 

r) yv%r\ a% xr|v x^pd 
(puxpro9r|Ksv, 

... SKSI 7llKpd)0r|KSV. 

naki vnaei r\ yv%r\ axov 
X07IOV xou, 

va %apr\ navxa sksi axov 

7i60ov XOU. 

(prog anavro sksi sSro 

(iaKproOr)Ksv, 

noli S7ii xo (prog xou Osou 

7tupro9r|Ksv. 

Kai jasaa axa auws(pa 

S7iidaxriKsv, 

7td>a S7if|ysv axa \\ir\ka nov 
7i^daxr)Ksv. 

ax' dM.' ano Osov sSoaOr) 
Xropiaid, 

7id^i sSmks xrov ayirov 
7is?iaaid. 

naki xrov rcaOrov sksi 
?a>xpro9r|Ksv, 

Kai an' sksivo xo 7tai8(v (?) 
yo(j,roOr)Ksv. 

r| \|/uxn xou XaXei sksi aav 
s^isv, 

xig va 'vai axov Koajiov 
aXkov, oiSajasv. 



7ioi3 'v xig dyiog rcdvxa va 'vai 
^rovxavog; 

Ttou 'v xig d^og [ir\ xov spxr) 
Odvaxog; 

07ioiog siaai ... ayd7ir) aoi) 
va xr|pf| 6x1 xu,pouv xa jadxia 
aoi). 

sjj,paiv' sig xo aKfivro^a ... 
eXa oi\xa Kai yv%r\ \xaq ... 
... s8ro 7i6aa ^aA,s(g 
xi ...g dyis jaag rcoaag Ka?is(g. 
... xo aKf|vro(j,a Kdxro rcaxsi 
r| yv%r\ S7idvro jxupia xsprcsxai. 
... xo aKf|vro(j,d jaag va %aQr\ 
Kai v|/uxn nag (as xoug ayioug va 
PpsOf|. 

r| \|/x»xn ax tt|v xapd ...v 
d(piv' ... sksi ...v. 
noli 7isxd r\ yv%r\ 'g xorcov xou, 
va xapTl navxa sksi 'g xov 
716O0V xou. 

(prog f|xov sksi sSro ...v 

noli dysi xo (prog xou Osou ...v. 

Kai (aa 'g xa ... S7iida0riKsv, 

7td>a S7if|ysv 'g xa \\n\ka nov 

nXaoQr\Ksv. 

'g xa ... sSroas xwp^id, 

noli ... 

noli ... sksi ?a>xproxiK6v 

Kai a7ioKivro (an' sksivou?) xo 

...roxiKov. 

u, \|/uxn xou XaXei sksi aav 

S(J,SV, 

xig va 'vai (naxsi?) 'g xov 
Koajaov dAXov ... sjasv. 
r|upa sksivov ... syro 
Kai an' sksivov xa jaaOa 6x1 
Xakd). 

(pu\ro xov 7idvxa 5(xro[g] %eiki' 

SKSI 

Kai sivai 8ouA,oi aav sjasv 
X^aoi sksi. 

8sv %(£>pei 'g xu,v y^roaaa xa 

\caXa xou Osou, 

ehx ... 'g xov 7i60ov xou. 

xig sSmksv xu,v yv%r\v xou sig 



ayiog suta s8o 7iroaa Xakeiq 
... 7ioaag Ka^sig. 



axOr)v (ax! tt)v?) xa6apoxiKr|v 
a(pr)v apsxrjv sksi 7iiKpoxiKr)v. 
beli ... 

va %apa rcavxa sksi sig xov 
7iovr|aov. 

(prog sksi ... s8o (iaKpoxiKr)v 
beli xo (prog xo 0so7ipoxiKr|v. 
... U7iaaxiKr)v 

... [3s?a smsv sig xa noika ... 

neXaoxiKX]v. 

sig xa .. s8o 

... ?a>xpoxiKr|v 

... sksivo yvrojj,oxoKr)v. 

... XeXei eXei aav a(ir)v 

xr|g vavr) sig xov Koajao aXlov 

a(j,r)v. 

ki sksivov xa (j,aOr| 0 xi Xaka. 
(pu\ro xov 7iavxa ... sksi 
... SKSI. 

auvxropr) sig xr|v Ka^oauvr) 
Ka^a xotiov aou 
...sig xov 7io0ov aou. 
xrig ... 
xrig ... 



sasv; 

nq sSob x^aKa>0r|v, oXovq 

VUCnCSV; 



ippa sksivov tod X... scpaya 
svca, 

Kai an' sksivov xa 'uxxOa on 
Xakd). 

... qnXd) xov 7idvxa di%(£>q 

%£lkl' SKSl 

Kai sivai Soutan aav susv 
ypaoi sksi. 

8sv %(f>pei axr|v yhhooa xa 

KaM xou Osou, 

... axov 7i60ov xou. 

nq sSwksv xr|v yv%r\v xou, 

s^ncsv 

nq sScb xcaKa>9r|V, o^oug 

VIKT|CSV. 

Meyer (1895) 

Speak how you wait with the 
saints, 

invite me on your own to the 
others. 



Clearly your eyes see God, 
you can't fit him, out of joy, in 
your eyes. 

With the light of God you see 

the face, 

... the forehead. 

Who has placed their head like 
a slave's, 

to tread on the head of an 
angel? 

Whoever, if to invite a 

forehead: 

... forehead. 

Where else is there one who is 
a saint, to be alive forever? 
Where is there someone else, 
death should not come to? 
Whoever has your love in their 
soul, 

will see what your eyes see. 
Like in the hut [= body] (?) 
... our soul.... 



Salemann (1891) 

Unless one who is a saint waits 
speaking 

Unless alone he invites to the 
others 

(Or: with the saints ... to wait to 
speak 

... me ... to invite). 
Clearly your eyes see God 
You don't fit, out of joy, your 
...id. 

With the light of God you see 

the face, 

... the forehead. 

Who has placed the head ... of a 
slave, 

to tread on the head of an angel? 
Whoever is here will invite a 
message 

to buy to ... a message. 
Where is there one who is a 
saint, to be alive forever? 
Where is there someone else, 
death should not come to? 
Whoever you are ... your love 
to observe whatever your eyes 
observe. 
Enter the hut ... 

Come close by, and our soul ... 



von Hammer (1829) 

with the saints how... to 
speak, 

of the mother, to invite the 
others. 



made apparent divine 

(god?) ... your eyes 

to forgive a%Qr\v (ah! the?) 

joy in the eyes. 

Lest the light of ... his 

divine face 

Saint Augustin ... that I 
won't say it. 

the head %Qikx\v ... of a slave 
to tread on his head. 



A saint, I said here, how 

much you say 

... how many you invite. 



...let the hut [body] be laid 
low, 

the soul above enjoys a myriad 
things. 

... our hut [body] will be lost, 
and our soul will be found with 
the saints. 

The soul, out of joy, has taken 
root, 

... there it has been embittered. 
Again the soul goes to its place, 
to rejoice there forever in its 
desire. 

The light up there has been 

lengthened here, 

again it is fiery in the light of 

God. 

And it is caught in the clouds, 
it has gone back to the heights 
where it was created. 
Separation has been imposed 
on the other by God, 
yet he has made an approach to 
the saints. 

Again it is saved from suffering 
there, 

and it is filled with that child 

(?)• 

His soul speaks there like me, 

we know who there might be in 

the [other] world still. 

I found that one, his X... I have 

eaten, 

and from him I have learned 
whatever I speak. 
...I kiss him forever without 
lips there 

and there are a thousand 

servants like me there. 

The good things of God do not 

fit on the tongue, 

...in his desire. 

Who has given his soul, has 

lived; 



... here how much you say 
what ...q, oh our saint, how many 
you invite. 

...the hut treads below 

the soul above enjoys a myriad 

things. 

... our hut will be lost 

and our soul will be found with 

the saints. 

the soul, out of joy, ...v 

leave ... there ...v. 

Again the soul flies to its place, 

to rejoice there forever in its 

desire. 

It was light there, here ...v 
Again it leads the light of God 
...v. 

and straight to the ... it was 
caught, 

it has gone back to the heights 
where it was created. 
In the ... he gave separate shares, 
again ... 

again ... there of salvation 
and I put away (Or: From it?) 
the ...wtikov. 

His soul speaks there like me, 
who might there be (who 
treads?) in the world, another ... 
me. 

I found him ... I 

and from him I have learned 

whatever I speak. 

I kiss him forever without lips 

there 

and there are a thousand servants 
like me there. 

The good things of God do not 

fit on the tongue, 

come ... in his desire. 

Who has given his soul to you? 

Who is crushed here, has 

defeated all? 



axOuv (ah! the?) 
XaOapoxncnv 
from virtue there 
embittering. 
Indeed ... 

lo! joy forever there in the 

you take pains. 

Light there ... here 

lenghtening 

indeed the light God- 

7tpOTlKr]V. 

... U7iacTiKr|v 
... indeed he said in the 
heights ... approaching. 
In the .. here 

...of salvation 
... that, opinionating. 
... XeXei eXei like amen 
hers to be in the world any 
more, amen. 

and him to learn those 
things, whatever I speak. 
I always kiss him ... there 
... there. 

He forgives in kindness 
well your place 
... in his desire, 
her ... 
her ... 



who is crushed here, has 
defeated all. 
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Dedes (1993) 

Na si7id) s8d> pcouaiuca, fjicouaet; 
KaArj p65ivr| 

t' s(8s<; eiq ar| saxia uou, va eXQr\q av 
as (pawn,. 

Iloaa XaXeiq yoiov TtaiSli^i, Ilsivaaa 
syd), Ostao cpayi. 

Iloaa ^a^sig yoiov to yiopov, Piycoaa 

syd), 0sA,co ycovf|. 

Iloaa XaXeiq, H \|/i^fi uou 

KarAobOnKsv, 9stax> uouvi 

H yv%r\ uou uaupd)9r|Ksv, nupa vspo 

va Xouvn,. 

Other editions 



I'll speak here in Greek: you've heard, my fair rosy girl, 
what you have seen in my hearth. Come if it seems right 
to you. 

How you speak like a little child: "I'm hungry, I want 
food!" 

How you speak like an old man: "I'm trembling [from 
cold], I want [to sit in the] corner!" 
How you speak, "my 'thin one' is horny, I want pussy!" 
My soul is blackened; I have found water to bathe. 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

N' £i7teo s5d> pcop,aiKd, v' ctKout; sou, 
Kakr\ pa5ivf|. 

Ai5si<; sou, aorsia uou, va MQoq... 
cpavn,. 

noca XaXeiq, oiov TtaiSix^i... syd> Ostao 
(pcovr|. 

noaa XaXeiq oiov xo... pi^a syd)- Ostao 
yovf|. 

noaa XaXeiq r\ yv%r\ uou (?) ...0t|ksv, 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 

N' siTtco s5d) pcop,aiKd, yi' dK'as, Kakr\ paSivr). 
AiSsig sou, acxsia uou, v' a^r\Q(bq... cpavf|. / 
Eii; tii ysia uot>, va >a)9fi<; av aoi (pavfj. 
Ildx; (a)^a)xi<;, oiov 7iai5i tii<; M7ii<7va<^M7rvi(7a<; 
syw Gstao (pavfj. 

IId><; (a)^a^si;, oiov yiapporjv (t(\c) pfjyiaaai;, syd) 
Ostao yovf|. 

noaa XaXeiq r\ yv%r\ uou KoxpwGiiKsv, Ostao uovf|./ 
Ilex; (a)kal£iq, x\ \|/c)>aj uod KavhaQx\K£\, QeIxo 

UODVl. 



Ostao uovrj. H \|/x»xil uou uaupebOnKsv: xybpo vspo va nltixx]. 

H yv%r\ uou uaupebOnKsv: nupo vspo 
va Awr| (?). 

Burguiere & Mantran (1952) Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 

I'll speak here in Greek, do listen, fair and 
I'll speak here in Greek, so you can listen, fair and slender (girl). 

slender (girl). You agree, my delight, to truly... appear. / 

You agree, my delight, to the rock to appear... . For my health, be unbound if it seems 

right to you. 

However much you say, like a little child... I want How you say, like a child of [Bisna = 
a voice. Bithynia?], I will reveal. 

However much you say, like a... I have thrown How you say, like the queen's child: I 
away (?): I want a parentage. want a parentage. 

However much you say, my soul (?) I want a However much you say, my soul is deaf, I 
convent. want a convent./ 

How you say: my dick is horny, I want 
My soul is darkened: I've found water to clear it pussy. 

up (?). My soul is darkened: I've found water to 

wash. 
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Dedes (1993) 

Ta (a-dxia xa s(5a [xsxa asv tk; siSsv; The eyes I have seen with you, who has seen 

yoio asv, Ka^ouxciKrj, eiq xov kocuov xig them? 



s(8sv; 

[vx] r| Osa aou skou|/s p.s Kai asv 7tdAa 
yupsnyro 

sxaOr|Ka yia asv Kai Kavsig va uxo va p,s 
Ppnv. 

Ei<; xov 716O0 aou sua KXaiyo Kai kovgwg) xa 
5dKpua- 

(pcovd^co Kai Xaktii as p,s 'rcaxov 7td^i va 
spOnv. 

AKouys Kai Ocbpsi syob yia Ksixnv xi 'rcaOa, 
acppi^si Kai Xakei xouxo xo Oidua va uon 
'pxf|v. 

Ba^svx xdvsi asv, yia asv ouSs xpobysi, odSs 
Koiudxav 

syw xo 0sA,a> syivsv, Kavsig va ur| xo ebir\v. 



Who in the world, my pretty one, has seen 
someone like you? 

Your sight has burned me, and I seek you again. 
I am lost for you, and would that noone would 
find me. 

For your desire I cry here, and I void tears. 

I shout and cry out for you, to come back to me 

myself. 

Listen and look at what I have suffered for her [?] 
This marvel froths and speaks to come to me. 
Walad is losing you; for you he neither eats nor 
sleeps. 

Let no man say, that what I wanted has happened. 



Other editions 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

Ta udxia xa ... p,sxd usvav (?) nq s(8sv; 
Toaov Ka>.oi3xaiKr| eiq xov Koaua va (?) 
xovq (?) si5odv. 

[vx] r| Osa aon SKays us, k' sasv 7idA,i 
yopsnyar 

ExdOnKa yia asv k' sKavsg ... va p,s Ppouv. 
Eiq xov 7i60ov aoi) ucXaiyro Kai Kcocpdbvco xa 
5dKpna- 

Ocovd^co Kai XaM) as pxvav 7tdA,i va 
spxow. 

AKonys Kai Ocbpsi syob yia Ksivnv xi 7id0a. 
YPpi^si Kai Xakei xouxo xo Osaua va uod 
pcoxouv. 

Bs?isvx xdvsi asv(a)- ou5s xpcbysi, ou8s 
Koiudxav 

Eyw 6x1 Ostao syivsv Kdvsg va ur| xo emovv 
(?)• 

Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

The eyes... after me (?) who has seen them? 

So beautiful in the (to seen them?). 

[vx] Your appearance has burned me, and I still seek 

you; 

I am lost for you, and you have made it so they will 
find me (dead?). 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 

Ta uaxia xa Elba, p,sxd pxvav (?) xig s(5sv; 

ExdOnKa yia asv Kai Kavsi<; [5sv fj^Gs] urjTE va 
us Ppouv. 

Exq xov 7t60ov aon iKXaiyco Kai okotwvo) 
(?)/kev(ovg) xa 5dKpna- 

AKouys Kai Ocbpsi syob yia Ksrvnv xi 'yiava. 
Eyeb ti OsA,co yivsiv, Kavsi<; va ur| xo £i7rsiv. 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 

The eyes I have seen , after me who 
has seen them? 



I am lost for you, and noone [has 
come] even to find me. 



I cry for desire of you, and make my tears silent; I cry for desire of you and kill (?)/void 

then I should and command (?) that they come back to my tears; 

me. 



Listen and look at what I have suffered for her sake . 
She curses and bids others ask me about this vision. 
Walad is losing you; he neither eats nor sleeps. 
What I want has happened; you have managed it so that 
they don't say anything (?). 



Listen and look at what has become of 
me for her sake. 



What I want to happen, let noone 

say. 



Gazal 582 



i 



Dedes (1993) 

( If you want me to be full of life ) 
'EXa a7io\|/s Kovxd uou, %pvor\ Come near me tonight, golden lady. 

Kupd. (Day and night the blessedness emanating from you comes from 

your beauty) 

'EXa '5cb va i5a> k' syw Kap5id, Come here so I too can see a heart, (my) joy. 
Xapd. 

Other editions 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 



'EXa a7i6\|/s Kovxd uou, xpuan, Kupd. 

'EA,a 'Sob ym va 8g)k(g)) sycb Kap5id x^pd. 'EXa '5cb va i5d> k' sycb KapSid x^pd 
Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios 
(1958) 



{If you want me to be full of life) 

Come near me tonight, golden lady. 

{Day and night the blessedness emanating from you comes 

from your beauty) 

Come here, so I can give joy to (your?) heart. 

Gazal 885 

^Mo^M fig 

mm 



Come here so I too can see 
heart, joy. 



Dedes (1993) 



Acpsvxr), goto Kap5id Ttdvxa Ostao 
xou Qvpov oov xo %&>[ia vav xo cpiMr 
xi Ssvxpi 'uai sycb, va '^supa xonxo, 
07iou xpsuxo yia asvav yoiov xo (pvXXo. 
Eai) yikeiq spxva yia xr| ^con, <xoi3>xr| ■ 
sycb sasva acpsvxu, 5sv as cpiM>. 
Eksivov nov [iioeiq san va uraob- 
sksivov 7ioi) xo Os^sk; va |ar| (pilot). 
XAiadeq oi yv%sq, x^bua syivav 
oi xi^toi 7t<p>6(pxaaav axo aov xo %eiko. 
Sxo (Mvxdvi axacpi)?aa navxov (payid 
arcs xa %epm aon 7tscpxoi) Kai kvAoi). 
AydTtri aoi) Ttrjyaivsi yoiov 7toxdui 
k' sycb yupi^co p,saa yoiov xo \xvXo. 
O Koauog Os^si (j,s k' sycb scpsuyco- 
Kai ot> cpsnysig k' sycb sasva Ostao. 
To TtropiKO xo 7iiKp6 5oba' xo aAloix;- 
susva Sobas an eyXv\cb [ir\ko. 
KaKog ayKdOi 'vai Kai K^aisi 7idvxa- 
susva 7ioias jj,s dOi va ystaib. 
BaAivx Xa<Xa> axon MarAavd xa Onpia- 
sycb Ocopob Odtaxaaa ki dMiOi nr\k6. 



Master, from my heart I always want 

to kiss the ground at your door. 

What kind of a tree am I, I'd like to know, 

to tremble for you like a leaf. 

You kiss me for [throughout] this life; 

I do not kiss you, master. 

Whom you hate, I will hate. 

Whom you desire, I will not kiss. 

There are thousands of souls, they have become dust. 

The thousand managed to get to your lips. 

In the square, grapes, food everywhere 

fall and flow from your hands. 

Your love goes forth like a river, 

and I turn in it like a mill. 

The world wants me, and I am leaving. 

You are leaving too, and I want you. 

Give the bitter fruit to others, 

to me, give a sweet apple. 

A bad man is a thorn, and always cries. 

Make me a flower, so I can laugh. 

Walad speaks at Mevlana's doors: 

I see the sea, and others see mud. 



Other editions 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

Acpsvxr], and KapSid 7idvxa QeXco 

Na Ocopob aon xo xobua, va xo cpiA,ob. 

Ti 5svxp(o) siuai sycb - va ^snpa xouxo - 

Onov xpsuco yia asva oiov xo cpuMio; 

Ecu q>ikaq spxva yia xr) ^cof| 

Eyob sasva, acpsvxn,, 5sv as (piA,ob. 

Eksivov nov [iioaq san, va uraob. 

Eksivov 7tou xo Os^sig, va ur| cpiM>. 

Xikmdeq oi yv%eq x^bua syivav, 

Oi xt^toi 7ion cpxaaav ....(?) 

Sxo (a,s'ivxdv' siv' axacpi)?aa 7tavxo5a7td (?) 

Etu xa %epia aon Ttscpxco Kai KiAob (?) 

Ayd7xn, aon 7tr|yarvsi oiov 7toxdur 

K' syob ynpi^ro usaa oiov xo [ivXo. 

O Koauog OsA,si (j,s k' syob <xov?> cpsnyco- 

K' san cpsnysig, k' syob sasva Ostao. 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 



Oi xt^toi Tioi) cpxaaav to <tov to /ei^o 
Sxo pxivxav' siv' axacpnAaa navrov (payid 



To 7iovxik6 xo 7tiKp6 5o<; xo aXkovq- 
Epxva 5o<; sou syAuid) uf|A,o. 
KaKog ayicdOi Vai, kou k^ousi rcavxa- 
Epxva 7iidas p,s dOr) va yehh. 
Bs>.svx XaXei axo MsPMva xr| Ocopid (?) 
Eyeb Ocopw Qakaooa (?) 

Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 



To '7T(OpiK6 xo TiiKpo Soq to aXkovq- 



Bs>.svx Xakei axo MefiXava xr\ Qvpa 
Eycb Ocopw QaXaoaa k' d^oi yia^o. 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 



Master, with all my heart I constantly want 

to gaze on your earth [tomb], to kiss it. 

What kind of a tree am I, I'd like to know, 

to tremble for you like a leaf? 

You kiss me for [throughout] life; 

I do not kiss you, master. 

Who you hate, I must hate. 

Who you desire, I must not kiss. 

(Or: Who you hate, I want to hate, 

Him who you do not want me to kiss.) 

Thousands of souls have become dust, 

those thousands who have reached .... (?) 

In the square there are grapes of all sorts (?) 

I fall at your hands and roll (?) 

Your love goes like a river 

and I turn in it like a mill. 

The world claims me and I flee (it?); 

you flee, though I claim you. 

Give the bitter nut to others, 

give me the sweet apple. 

A bad man is (like) a thorn, and cries without 

stop; 

gather flowers for me, so I can laugh. 

Walad speaks to Mevlana (about) his vision (?) 

I see a sea (?) 



The thousand who have reached your lip 
In the square there are grapes, food 
everywhere 



Give the bitter fruit to others; 



Walad speaks at Mevlana's door 

I see the sea and others see the beach 



Rumi: Museum of Konya ms 67 (+ University of Istanbul ms 

F 334) ff 45v-46r 

Rumi's verses are macaronic with (Persian) and Arabic (which Rumi calls "Saracen" in Greek). 
Dedes says the Arabic verse is in imitation of the Koran. 




Dedes (1993) 

Iron sicca en, acpsvxr| uon (opoia evspysxixs ki 
opoia cpsyyapoitpoocone) 
Na si7ico aapaKT|viKd (itcbq eipai eycb xai itcbq 
siaai av). 

(Q. AA'E, 'HP0AME EE ZAS ME THN IIFO0E2H NA 
OYEIAZTOYME EIA THN AEAIIH ZAZ) 
(AITO TOTE nOY SAS E'lAAME 01 EniOYMIEE MAS 
'EriNAN (DANEFES) . 

(Av pov Scbasig sva xpaai, eycb Oa/apcb ki av sav 
noli pe ppiaeiq, eycb noli Oaxapcb.) 
Acpsvxr) 6,xi OsA,sit; an, Oetao kou napaKokti). 
(av spsOvasv o dovXoq axov sav xcbpa Xoyia 
Koppaxiaapeva.) 

Bor|9r]a' px Kavaia pon, an,pspa napaKokti). 

Uox> sicca xceXsp7tr|, 7ioi3 sicca, su, 7ioi3 'ecu; 
ay and) as. 

(Ovxag x w P^ vizoXnyjn, xcopig vitspncpavsia, xrjv 
Trvoij xcbpa xng xapSidg pov ava^rjxa.) 



Where are you, my Master (in the same way 
beneficial and moon-faced) 
Let me say in Saracen (what I am like and 
what you are like) 

(o people, we came to you meaning to be 
sacrificed for your love) 
(Since we have seen you our desires have 
become apparent) 

(If you give me a cup of wine, I will rejoice, 
and if you curse at me, I will still rejoice.) 
Master, whatever you want, I want and beg 
for. 

(If your servant is drunk, now hear broken 
words) 

Help me my lovely, today I beg you. 

[2 Persian verses omitted] 

Where are you, sir, where are you, hey where 

are you? I love you. 

(Being of no repute, with no pride, now seek 
the breath of my heart.) 



Other editions 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 



nov exam ecru, acpsvxn, iiov ... 

va S17K0 aapaKr|viKd (?)... 

acpsvxn,, 6 xt Qe'keiq, QeXco kou TtapaKa^w 

PorjOsig [is, KavdKi iiov armspa napakaXa. 

nov siaai, xaekeiinr], nov siaai, si, nov 'aav ayd, nov 'aai. 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

Where are you, my Master? (Who are who does 
good and at the same time has a face [beautiful] 
like the moon.) 

Let me say in Saracen (?) (how you are and how I 
am). 

(o people, we came to you meaning to be 
sacrificed for your love) 
(Since we have seen you our desires have 
become clear) 

(If you give me a glass of wine, I will be happy; if 
you insult me, I will be happy.) 
Master, whatever you want, I want and beg for. 
(Since this servant is drunk, do listen to futile and 
scattered words.) 

You're helping me, my lovely; today I am babbling. 
Where are you, sir, where are you, hey where are 
you? My lord, where are you? 
(Now that we have abandoned all pride and repute, 
seek out our heart.) 



Golpinarli (1951) 



Where are you my master? the dispenser 
of benevolence and the moon-faced 
charmer? 

I will say in Sarrazin who I am and who 
you are. 

I came to you, friend to be sacrificed for 
love, 

and when I saw you my desires were 
magnified. 

If you give me a glass of wine, I'll be 
happy, and if you abuse me, I'll be happy. 
My lord, what you desire I desire and I 
seek. 

When I am drunk, listen to my babbling. 

0 Lord, help me in my chattering! 
Where are you Chelabi Where are you? 
Where are you, dear? Where? 

1 have abandoned pride and principles, 
console my heart! 



Rumi: Museum of Konya ms 67 (+ University of Istanbul ms 

F 334) ff 273v 



Dedes (1993) 
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A(pevxr]<; ua<; sv ki ayarcouusv tov 
ki cot' sksivov sv Kokr\ r\ ^cof| \iaq. 
Tiaxi yupicsg, yiaxi Ppobuicsi;; 
7is jos xi srcaOsg, 7is [0.8 xi sxaasg! 
(Jz icapdia pov, di y/vxij pov! 

dl TO STOVTO fiOV, dl TO SKSIVO pOV, 

ax oitui pov, a/ meyrj pov! 
Ax Onaavpe pov, axxpvooitnyri!) 
'EXa Kate uou, eXa oa%r] uod- 
Xapd 5s SiSsig, 8oq \xaq dvsuo! 

IIOU 5l\|/d 7CIVSI, 7101) TCOVSl Xakev 

|on8sv xadKcoasg, Kake, xo yuaAa; 



He is our Master and we love him 

and because of Him our life is good. 

Why have you come back, why did you get dirty? 

Tell me what happened to you, tell me what you have lost! 

( Oh my heart, oh my soul, 

oh my this, oh my that, 

ah, my house, ah my shelter! 

Ah, my treasure, ah golden spring! ) 

Come my darling, come my shah, 

you give no joy: give us the wind! 

Who thirsts, drinks; who hurts, cries out; 

darling, have you smashed the glass? 



Other editions 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) 

a(p£vxr]<; [iaq siv', Kai ayarctibusv xov, 
ki arc' sksivo 'vai Ka^f| n, ^cof| [iaq. 
yiaxi yupicsg, yiaxi '(popioncsg; 
'rcs [os xi rcaOsg, 'rcs jos xi xaoeql 
sA,a, Kake uou, sA,a, aidxi [oou! 



Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 



Xapd 5s 5i5si<;; 8oq [iaq dvsuo. 
jiou 5i\|/d 7iivsi, 7iox» 7iovsi Xaksi. 
ur|5sv x^dKcoasg, KaAi, to yvakx (?). 

Burguiere & Mantran (1952) Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 

He is our Master and we love him, 

and because of Him our life is good. 

Why are you back, why have you rushed? 

Tell me what happened to you, tell me what you have lost! 



Come my darling, come my shah. 
You give no joy? Give us the wind! 
Who thirsts, drinks; who hurts, cries out; 
darling, have you smashed the glass (?) 

Rumi: Museum of Konya ms 67 (+ University of Istanbul ms 

F 334) ff 290v 

Dedes (1993) 



Ka^n, xux 1 ! a7idvco aou, sn, acpsvxr) xae^suTtri, Good luck be with you, oh Sir and Master 
(jisoavvxTO* ox' ovopid piag xrjv pisyaAoavvn (at midnight in our name you seek greatness) 

avaCnrdg.) (With black clothes and a walking stick I 



(Me juavpa pov/a Km pajidi yvpiCco oav) 
Ka^oyspog 

(xai pe xovppndvi kou Kovxdpi &vog yivopai 
apafiaq.) 

(Eiaai to k&8s xi ttov eipai, spipn eav, spsOvasg 
axXnps Xiovxapomdaxn.) 

(Ditoia yXcbaaa OeXeig pila, Xoapon, yXvicoxdXn .) 
'Hpxs [is r| ayd7ir| con, Kdr|Ka 7tapdxaipa- 
(Eiaai rov Osov xo (pcog r\ pr\Kwg eiaai av Osog, 
dyysXog r\ Ttpocprjxng.) 

¥jixkf\ (a,spa Xiyepe, ntiiq <e{>cxev, \caXa 'axsv; 
Aq Kkefieiq, ToeXe[mr\, suTta scco, eXa 'Sob. 
(Ss/daov pia axiypr\v eav itov fysig yXvxsid xnv 
Xdptj.) 



wander like) a monk. 

(And with a turban and a pole, I became a 
stranger, an Arab.) 

(You are everything I am, my lord; you're 
drunk, tough lion-tamer.) 
(Speak whatever language you want, sweet- 
lipped Khusrow.) 

Your love has come to me, I am strangely 
burned. 

(Are you God's light, or might you be a god, 
an angel, or a prophet?) 
Good day, my slender one, how are you, are 
you well? 

You can keep stealing, sir, get inside, come 
here. 

(Forget yourself for a moment, you with such 
sweet grace.) 



Other editions 



Burguiere & Mantran (1952) Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 

KaAx| rbyj\ a7tdvG) aou, si, acpsvxn, xasA,eu7tn, ! 
... Ka^oyspog. 

ripxs (o,s ayd7ir| aou kou, KdnKa 7iapdcpopa (?). 

Ka^f| jospa, 2ayups! ntiiq (si)cxs; Kola 'axs; Kokr\ uspa, TayDpfj, nov 'arnv, Kafobq tuv. 
sau ks^susk;, xasA£U7tf|! suTta 7iiaco, eXa '8ti>. sau yaXsvEiq, xas^suTtn, ! suTta 7iiaa>, eXa '5w. 

Burguiere & Mantran (1952) Gregoire (1952), Mertzios (1958) 

Good luck be with you, oh Sir and Master! 
... monk. 

Your love has come to me, and I am 

insufferably burned (?). Good day, slender girl, where had you 

Good day, my slender one, how are you, are you been? Welcome. 

well? You are searching, sir! Get back inside, come 

You command, sir! Get back inside, come here. here. 



